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THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD—A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD. 


BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


RELATING HOW THE BAND OF THE ROYAL IRISH ARTILLERY PLAYED, AND WHILE THE MUSIC WAS GOING 
ON, HOW VARIOUSLY DIFFERENT PEOPLE WERE MOVED. 


Twice a week the band of the Royal 
Irish Artillery regaled all comers with 
their music on the parade-ground by 
the river ; and as it was reputed the 
best in Ireland, and Chapelizod was 
a fashionable resort, and a very pretty 
village, embowered in orchards, peo- 
ple liked to drive out of town on a 
fine autumn day like this, by way of 
listening, and all the neighbours 
showed there, and there was quite a 
little fair for an hour or two. 
Mervyn, among the rest, was there, 
but for scarce ten minutes, and as 
usual received little more than a dis- 
tant salutation, coldly and gravely re- 
turned, from Gertrude Chattesworth, 
to whom Mr. Beauchamp, whom she 
remembered at the Staffords’ dinner, 
addicted himself a good deal. That 
demigod appeared in a white surtout, 
with a crimson cape, a French waist- 
coat, his hair en papillote, a feather 
in his hat, a couteau de chasse by his 
side, with a small cane hanging to his 
button, and a pair of Italian grey- 
hounds at his eos ; and he must 
have impressed Tresham _prodi- 
giously ; for I observe no other in- 
stance in which he has noted down 
costume so carefully. Little Puddock, 
tvo, was hovering near, and his woo- 
ing made uncomfortable by Aunt 
VOL, LIX.—NO, COCL. 


Becky’s renewed severity, as well as 
by the splendour of “Mr. Redheels,” 
who was expending his small talk and 


Jleuerets upon Gertrude. Cluffe, more- 


over, who was pretty well in favour 
with Aunt Rebecca, and had been 
happy and prosperous, had his little 
jealousies too to plague him, for Dan- 
serfield, with his fishing-rod and bas- 
cet, no sooner looked in, with his stern 
front and his remarkable smile, than 
Aunt Becky seeming instantaneously 
to forget Captain Cluffe, and all his 
winning ways, and the pleasant story, 
to the point of which he was just 
arriving, in his best manner, left him 
abruptly, and walked up to the grim 
or del onda, with an outstretched 

and, and a smile of encouragement, 
and immediately fell into con dential 
talk with him. 

“The minds of anglers,” says the 
gentle Colonel Robert Venables, “be 
usually more calm and composed than 
many others ; when he hath the worst 
success he loseth but a hook or line, 
or perhaps what he never possessed, 
a fish ; and suppose he should take 
nothing, yet he enjoyeth a delightful 
walk by pleasant rivers, in sweet pas- 
tures, amongst odoriferous flowers, 
which gratify his senses and delight his 
mind; and if example, which is the 
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best proof; may sway anything, I 
know no sort of men less subject to 
melancholy than anglers.” It was 
only natural, then, that Dangerfield 
should be serene and sunny. 

Aunt Becky led him a little walk 
twice or thrice up and down. She 
seemed grave, earnest, and lofty, and 
he grinned and chatted after his wont 
energetically, to stout Captain Cluffe’s 
considerable uneasiness and mortifi- 
cation. He had seen Dangerfield the 
day before,through hisfield-glass, from 
the high wooded grounds in the park, 
across the river,walk slowly for a good 
while under the poplars in the inca- 
dow at Belmont, beside Aunt Becky, 
in high chat ; and there was something 
particular and earnest in their manner 
which made him uncomfortable then. 
And fat Captain Cluffe’s gall rose and 
nearly choked him, and he cursed 
Dangerfield in the bottom of his 
plump greedy soul, and wondered 
what fiend had sent that scheming 
old land-agent three hundred miles 
out of his way, on purpose to interfere 
with his little interests, as if there 
were not plenty of —of—well!—tich old 
women—in London. And he bethought 
him of the price of the cockatoo and 
the probable cost of the pelican, re- 
italien to Dangerfield’s contributions 
to Aunt Rebecca’s menagerie, for those 
birds were not to be had for nothing; 
and Cluffe, who loved money as well, at 
least, as any man in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, would have seen the two tribes 
as extinct as the dodo, before he would 
have expended sixpence on any such 
tom-foolery, had it not been for Dan- 
gerfield’s investments in animated 
nature. “The hound! asif two could 
not play at that game.” But he had 
an uneasy and bitter presentiment 
that there were tirds of paradise and 
fifty other cursed birds beside, and 
that in this costly competition Danger- 
field could take a flight beyond and 
above him; and he thought of the 
flagitious waste of money, and cursed 
him for a fool again. Aunt Becky had 
said, he thought, something in which 
“to-morrow” occurred, on taking leave 
of Dangerfield. “To-morrow!” What 
to-morrow? She spoke low and confi- 
dentially, and seemed excited and a 
little flushed, and very distraite when 
she came back. Altogether, he felt as 
if Aunt Rebecca was slipping through 
his fingers, and would have liked to 
take that selfish old puppy, Danger- 
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field, by the neck and drown him out 
of hand in the river. But, notwith- 
standing the state of his temper, he 
knew it might be his only chance to 
shine pre-eminently at that moment 
in amiability, wit, grace, and gallantry, 
and though it was up-hill work Ife did 
labour uncommonly. 

When Mr. Dangerfield’s spectacles 
gleamed through the crowd upon Dr. 
Sturk, who was thinking ot other 
things beside the music, the angler 
walked round forthwith, and accosted 
that universal genius. Mrs. Sturk felt 
the Doctor’s arm, on which she leaned, 
vibrate fora second withaslight thrill 
—an evidence in that hard, fibrous 
limb, of what she used tocall “‘astart” 
—and she heard Dangerfield’s voice 
over his shoulder. And the Surgeon 
and the Grand Vizier were soon deep 
in talk, and Sturk brightened up, and 
looked eager and sagacious, and im- 
portant, and hecame very voluble, and 
Impressive ; and leaving his lady to 
her own devices, with her maid and 
children, he got to the other side of 
the street, where Nutter, with taci- 
turn and black observation, saw them 
busy pointing with cane and finger, 
and talking briskly as they surveyed 
together Dick Fisher’s and Tom 
Tresham’s tenements, and the Salmon 
House ; and then beheld them ascend 
the steps of Tresham’s door, and over- 
look the wall on the other side to- 
ward the river, and point this way 
and that along the near bank, as it 
seemed to Nutter discussing detailed 
schemes of alteration and improve- 
ment. Sturk actually pulled out his 
a and pencil, and then 

Jangerfield took the pencil, and made 
notes of what he read to him, on the 
back of a letter; and Sturk looked 
eager and elated, and Dangerfield 
frowned and looked impressed, and 
nodded again and again. Dirwit 
edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis, 
under his very nose he—unconsulted ! 
1t was such an impertinence as Nut- 
ter could ill digest. It was a studied 
slight, something like a public depo- 
sition, and Nutter’s jealous soul seeth- 
ed secretly in a hell-broth of rage and 
suspicion. 

I mentioned that Mistress Sturk 
felt in that physician’s arm the tele- 
graphic thrill with which the brain 
will occasionally send an invisible 
message of alarm from the seat of 
government to the extremities; and 
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as this smallest of all small bits of 
domestic gossip did innocently escape 
me, the idle and good-natured reader 
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will, I hope, let me say out my little 
say upon the matter, in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONCERNING THE TROUBLES AND TUE SHAPES THAT BEGAN TO GATHER ABOUT DOCTOR STURK. 


It was just about that time that 
our friend, Dr. Sturk, had two or three 
odd dreams that secretly acted dis- 
agreeably upon his spirits. His liver 
he thought was a little wrong, and 
there was certainly a little light gout 
sporting about him. His favourite 
““pupton” at mess, disagreed with 
him; so did his claret, and hot sup- 
pers as often as he tried them, and 
that was, more or less, nearly every 
night in the week. So he was, per- 
haps, right in ascribing these his vi- 
sions to the humours, the spleen, the 
liver, and the juices. Still they sat 
uncomfortably upon his memory, and 
helped his spirits down, and made 
him silent and testy, and more than 
usually formidable to poor little, quiet, 
hard-worked Mrs. Sturk. 

Dreams! What talk can be idler ? 
And yet haven’t we seen grave people 
and gay listening very contentedly at 
times to that wild and awful sort of 
frivolity; and I think there is in most 
men’s minds, sages or zanies, a secret 
misgiving that dreams may have an 
office and a meaning, and are perhaps 
more than a fortuitous concourse of 
symbols, in fact, the language which 
good or evil spirits whisper over the 
sleeping brain. 

There was an ugly and ominous 
consistency in these dreams which 
might have made a less dyspeptic man 
a little nervous. Tom Dunstan, a 
sergeant whom Sturk had prosecuted 
and degraded before a court-martial, 
who owed the Doctor no good-will, 
and was dead and buried in the church- 
yard close by, six years ago, and whom 
Sturk had never thought about in 
the interval—made a kind of resur- 
rection now, and was with him every 
night, figuring in these dreary visions, 
and somehow in league with a sort of 
conspirator-in-chief, who never showed 
distinctly, but talked in scofting men- 
aces from outside the door, or clutched 
him by the throat from behind hischair, 
and yelled some hideous secret into 
his ear, which his scared and scattered 
wits, when he started into conscious- 


ness, could never collect again. And 
this fellow, with whose sneering ca- 
vernous talk— with whose very knock 
at the door or thump on the partition- 
wall he was as familiar as with his 
own wife’s voice, and the touch of 
whose cold convulsive hand he had 
felt so often on his cheek or throat, 
and the very suspicion of whose ap- 
yest made him faint with horror, 
1is dreams would not present to his 
sight. There was always something 
interposed, or he stole behind him, or 
just as he was entering and the door 
swinging open, Sturk would awake— 
and he never saw him, at least in a 
human shape. 

But one night he thought he saw, 
as it were, his sign or symbol. As 
Sturk lay his length under the bed- 
clothes, with his back turned upon 
his slumbering helpmate, he was, in 
thespirit, sitting perpendicularly in his 
great balloon-backed chair, at his 
writing-table, in the window of the 
back one-pair-of-stairs chamber which 
he called his library, where he some- 
times wrote prescriptions, and ponder- 
ing over his pennyweights, his Roman 
numerals, his guttz and pillule, his 
3’s, his 3’s, his 9’s, and the other 
arabesque and astrological symbols of 
his mystery, he looked over his pen 
into the church-yard, which inspiring 
prospect he thence commanded. 

Thus, as out of the body sate our 
recumbent doctor in the room under- 
neath the bed in which his snoring 
idolon lay, Tom Dunstan stood beside 
the table, with the short white threads 
sticking out on his blue sleeve, where 
the stitching of the stripes had been 
cut through on that twilight parade 
morning when the Doctor triumphed, 
and Tom’s rank, fortune, and castles 
in the air, all tumbled together in the 
dust of the barrack pavement; and 
so, with his thin features and evil eye 
turned sideways to Sturk, says he, with 
a stiff salute—“ A gentleman, sir, that 
means to dine with you,” and there 
was the muffled knock at the door 
which he knew so well, and a rustling 
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behind him. So the Doctor turned 
him about quickly with a sort of chill 
between his shoulders, and perched on 
the back of his chair sate a portentous 
old quizzical carrion-crow, the ante- 
diluvian progenitor of the whole 
race of carrion-crows, monstrous, with 
great shining eyes, and head white as 
snow, and a queer human look, and 
the crooked beak of an owl that opened 
with a loud grating “caw” close in his 
ears; and with a “bo-o-oh!” and a 
bounce that shook the bed and made 
poor Mr. Sturk jump out of it, and 
spin round in the curtain, Sturk’s 
spirit popped back again into his 
body which sate up wide awake that 
moment. 

It is not pretended that at this par- 
ticular time the Doctor was a specially 
good sleeper. The contrary stands 
admitted ; and I don’t ask you, saga- 
cious reader, to lay any sort of stress 
upon his dreams; only as there came 
a time when people talked of them a 
good deal over the fireside in Chapel- 
izod, and made winter’s tales about 
them, I thought myself obliged to 
tell you that such things were. 

He did not choose to narrate them 
to his brother officers, and to be 
quizzed about them at mess. But 
he opened his budget to old Dr. Wal- 
singh m, of course only as a matter 
to be smiled at by a pair of philoso- 
phers like them. But Dr. Walsing- 
ham, who was an absent man, and 
floated upon the ocean of his learning 
serenely and lazily, drawn finely and 
whimsically, now hither, now thither, 
by the finest hair of association, glided 
complacently off into the dim region 
of visionary prognostics and warn- 
ings, and reminded him how Joseph 
dreamed, and Pharaoh, and Benven- 
uto Cellini’s father, and St. Dominick’s 
mother, and Edward II. of England, 
and dodged back and forward among 
patriarchs and pagans, and modern 
Christians, men and women, not at all 
suspecting that he was making poor 
Sturk, who had looked for a cheerful 
sceptical sort of essay, confoundedly 
dismal and uncomfortable. 

And, indeed, confoundedly dis- 
tressed he must have been, for he 
took his brother-chip, Tom Toole, 
whom he loved not, to counsel upon 
his case—of course strictly as a ques- 
tion of dandelion, or gentian, or camo- 
mile flowers ; and Tom, who, as we 
ull know, loved him reciprocally, fright- 
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ened him as well as he could, offered 
to take charge of his case, and said, 
looking hard at him out of the corner 
of his cunning, resolute, little eye, as 
they heanherel in the Park— 

“But I need not tell you, my good 
sir, that physic is of small avail, if 
there is any sort of —a—a—vexation, 
or—or—in short—a—a—veration- 
you know, on your mind.” 

“ A—ha, ha, ha !—what? Murdered 
my father, and married my grand- 
mother?’ snarled Sturk, sneeringly, 
amused or affecting to be so, and 
striving to laugh at the daisies before 
his toes as he trudged along, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets. “I 
have not a secret on earth, sir. "Tis 
not a button to me, sir, who talks 
about me; and I don’t owe a guinea, 
sir, that is, that I could not pay to- 
morrow, if I liked it; and there’s 
nothing to trouble me—nothing, sir, 
except this dirty, little, gouty dys- 
pepsy, scarce worth talking about.” 

hen came a considerable silence ; 
and Toole’s active little mind, having 
just made a note of this, tripped off 
smartly to half-a-dozen totally differ- 
ent topics, and he was mentally tip- 
pling his honest share of a dozen of 
claret, with a pleasant little masonic 
party at the Salmon-leap on “ Sun- 
day next;” and was just going to 
charm them with his best song, and a 
new verse of his own compounding, 
when Sturk in a moment dispersed 
the masons, and brought him back, 
by the ear, at a jump, from the Sal- 
mon-leap, with a savage— 

“And Id like to know, sir, who 
the deuce, or rather, what the —— 
(plague, we'll say) could put into your 
nent sir, to suppose any such mat- 
ter ”» 

But this was only one of Sturk’s 
explosions, and he and little Toole 
parted no better and no worse friends 
than usual, in ten minutes more, at 
the latter’s door-step. 

_ So Toole said to x T. that even- 
ing— 

“Sturk owes money, mark my 
words, sweetheart. Remember, / say 
it—he’ll cool his heels in a prison, if 
he’s no wiser than of late, before a 
twel’month. Since the beginning of 
February he has lost—just wait a 
minute, and let me see—ay, that 
£150 by the levanting of old Tom 
Farthingale; and, I had it to-day 
from little O'Leary, who had it from 
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Jim Kelly, old Craddock’s conducting 
clerk, he’s bit to the tune of three 
hundred more by the failure of Lar- 
kin, Brothers, and Hoolaghan. You 
see, a little bit of usury under the rose 
is all very well for a vulgar dog like 
Sturk, if he knows the town, and how 
to go about it; but hang it, he 
knows nothing. Why, the turnpike 
man, over the way, would not have 
taken old Jos Farthingale’s bill for 
cane 28, nor his bond neither ; 
and he’s stupid beside—but he can’t 
help that, the hound!—and he’ll owe a 
whole year’s rent only six weeks 
hence, and he has not a shilling to 
bless himself with. Unfortunate de- 
vil—I’ve no reason to like him—but 
truly I do pity him.” 

Saying which Tom Toole, with his 
back to the fire, and a look of con- 
cern thrown into his comic little mug, 
and his eyebrows raised, experienced 
a. very pleasurable glow of commiser- 
ation. 

Sturk, on the contrary, was more 
than commonly silent and savage that 
evening, and sate in his drawing- 
room, with his fists in his breeches 
pockets, and his heels stretched out, 
lurid and threatening, in a gloomy 
and highly electric state. Mrs. 8. did 
not venture her usual “would my 
Barney like a dish of tea?’ but plied 
her worsted and knitting-needles with 
mild concentration, sometimes peep- 
ing under her lashes at Sturk, and 
sometimes telegraphing faintly to the 
children if they whispered too loud— 
all cautious pantomime—nutu signis- 
que loquuntur. 

Sturk was incensed by the suspi- 
cion that Tom Toole knew something 
of his losses, “the dirty, little, un- 
scrupulous spy and tattler.” He was 
confident, however, that he could not 
know their extent. It was certainly 
a hard thing, and enough ‘to exaspe- 


rate a better man than Sturk, that 
the savings of a shrewd, and, in many 
ways, a self-denying life, should have 
been swept away, and something 
along with them, by a few unlucky 
casts, in little more than twelve 
months. And he such aclever dog too! 
the best player, all to nothing, driven 
to the wall by a cursed obstinate run 
of infernal luck. And he used to scowl, 
and grind his teeth, and nearly break 
the keys and shillings in his gripe in 
his breeches pocket, as imprecations, 
hot and unspoken, coursed one an- 
other through his brain. Then up he 
would get, and walk sulkily to the 
brandy-flask and have a dram, and 
feel better, and begin to count up his 
chances, and what he miglit yet save 
out of the fire ; and resolve to press 
vigorously for the agency, which he 
thought Dangerfield, if he wanted a 
useful man, could not fail to give him; 
and he had hinted the matter to Lord 
Castlemallard, who, he thought, un- 
derstood and favoured his wishes. 
Yes; that agency would give him 
credit and ngewe and be the 
foundation of his new fortunes, and 
the saving of him. A precious, plea- 
sant companion, you may suppose, he 
was to poor little Mrs. Sturk, who 
knew nothing of his affairs, and could 
not tell what to make of her Barney’s 
eccentricities. 

And so it was, somehow. When 
Dangerfield spoke his greeting at 
Sturk’s ear, and the Doctor turned 
short round, and saw his white frizzed 
hair, great glass eyes, and crooked 
short beak, quizzical and sinister, close 
by, it seemed for a second as if the 
“caw” and the carrion-crow of his 
dream was at his shoulder; and, I 
suppose, he showed his discomposure 
a little, for he smiled a good deal 
more than Sturk usually did at a re- 
cognition. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH MR, IRONS RECOUNTS SOME OLD RECOLLECTIONS ABOUT THE PIED HORSE AND THE FLOWER 
DE LUCE. 


It was so well known in Chapel- 
izod that Sturk was poking after 
Lord Castlemallard’s agency, that 
Nutter felt the scene going on before 
his eyes between him and Danger- 
field like a public affront. His ire 
was that of a phlegmatic man, dan- 


gerous when stirred, and there was no 
mistaking, in his rigid, swarthy coun- 
tenance, the state of his temper. 
Dangerfield took an opportunity, 
and touched Nutter on the shoulder, 
and told him frankly, in effect, that 
though he wished things to go on as 
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heretofore, Sturk had wormed himself 
into a sort of confidence with Lord 
Castlemallard. 

“ Not confidence, sir—talk, if you 
please,” said Nutter, grimly. 

“Well, into talk,” acquiesces Dan- 
gerfield; “and, by Jove, ’ve a hard 
ecard to play, you see. His lordship 
will have me listen to Doctor Sturk’s 
‘talk,’ such as it is.” 

“He has no talk in him, sir, you 
mayn’t get from any other impudent 
dunderhead in the town,” answered 
Nutter. 

“ My dear sir, understand me. I’m 
your friend,” and he placed his hand 
amicably upon Nutter’s arm; “ but 
Lord Castlemallard has, now and then, 
a will of his own, I need not tell you; 
and somebody’s been doing you an ill 
turn with his lordship; and you’re 
a gentleman, Mr. Nutter, and I like 
you, and Pll be frank with you, know- 
ing twill gonofurther. Sturk wants 
the agency. You have my good-will. 
J don’t see why he should take it 
from you; but—but—you see his 
Lordship takes odd likings, and he 
won’t always listen to reason.” 

Nutter was so shocked and exas- 
perated, that for a moment he felt 
an and put his hand toward his 
1ead. 

“T think, sir,” said Nutter, with a 
stern, deliberate oath, “‘I’ll write to 
Lord Castlemallard this evening, and 
throw up his agency; and challenge 
Sturk; and fight him in the morn- 
ing. 

“You must not resign the agency, 
sir: his lordship is whimsical; but 
you have a friend at court. I’ve 
spoken in full confidence on your se- 
crecy; and should any words pass 
between you and Dr. Sturk, you'll 
not mention my name; I rely, sir, on 
your honour, as you may on my good- 
will;” and Dangerfield shook hands 
with Nutter significantly, and called 
to Irons, who was waiting, to accom- 
pany him, and the two anglers walked 
away together up the river. 

Nutter was still possessed with his 
furious. resolution to fling down his 
office at Lord Castlemallard’s feet, 
and to call Sturk into the lists of 
mortal combat. One turn by himself 
as far as the turnpike, however, and 
he gave up the first, and retained 
only the second resolve. Halfan-hour 
more, and he had settled in his mind, 
that there was no need to punish the 
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meddler that way ; and so he resolved 
to bide his time—a short. one. 

In the meanwhile Dangerfield had 
reached one of those sweet pastures, 
by the river's bank, which, as we 
have read, delight the simple mind of 
the angler, and his float was already 
out, and bobbing up and down on 
the ripples of the stream; and the 
verdant valley, in which he and his 
taciturn companion stood side by side 
resounded, from time to time, with 
Dangerfield’s strange harsh laughter ; 
the cause of which Irons did not of 
course presume to ask. 

There is a churchyard *cough—I 
don’t see why there may not be a 
churchyard laugh. In Dangerfield’s 
certainly there was an omen—a glee 
that had nothing to do with mirth ; 
and more dismaying, perhaps, than his 
sternest rebuke. If a man is not a 
laugher by nature, he had better let 
it alone. The bipeds that love mous- 
ing and carrion have a chant of their 
own, and nobody quarrels with it. 
We respect an owl or a raven, though 
we mayn’t love him, while he sticks 
to his croak or to-whoo. Tisn’t 
pleasant, but quite natural and unaf- 
fected, and we acquiesce. All we ask 
of these gentlemanlike birds is, that 
they mistake not their talent-—affect 
not music; or if they do, that they 
treat not us to their queer warblings. 

Irons, with that never-failing phan- 
tom of a smile on his thin lips, stood 
a little apart, with gaff and landing- 
net, and a second rod, and alittle bag 
of worms, and his other gear, silent, 
except when spoken to, or sometimes 
to suggest a change of bait, or fly, or 
a cast over a particular spot; for 
Dangerfield was of good Colonel Ven- 
ables’ mind, that’tis well in the lover 
of the gentle craft to associate himself 
with some honest, expert angler, wha 
will freely and candidly communicate 
his skill unto him. 

Dangerfield was looking straight at 
his float; but thinking of something 
else. Whenever Sturk met him at 
dinner, or the club, the doctor’s arro- 
gance and loud lungs failed him, and 
he fell for a while into a sort of gloom 
and dreaming; and when he came 
slowly to himself, he could not talk to 
any one but the man with the spec- 
tacles ; and in the midst of his talk he 
would grow wandering and thought- 
ful, as if over some half-remembered 
dream ; and when he took his leave of 
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Dangerfield it was with a lingering 
look and a stern withdrawal, ax if he 
had still a last word to say, and he 
went away in a dismal reverie. It was 
natural, that with his views about the 
agency, Sturk should regard him with 
particular interest. But there was 
something more here, and it did not 
escape Dangerfield, as, indeed, very 
little that in anywise concerned him 
ever did. 

“Clever fellow, Doctor Sturk,” said 
the silver spectacles, looking grimly 
at the float. “I like him. You re- 
member him, you say, Irons ?” 

“ Ay, sir,” says Blue-chin ; “I never 
forget a face.” 

“Par nobile,”’ sneers the angler 
quietly. “In the year ’45, eh!—go 
on.” 

“Ay, sir; he slept in the ‘ Pied 
Horse,’ at Newmarket, and was in all 
the fun. Next day he broke his arm 
badly, and slept there in the closet off 
Mr. Beauclerc’s room that night under 
laudanum, and remained ten days 
longer in the house. Mr. Beauclerc’s 
chamber was the ‘flower de luce.’ 
Barnabas Sturk, Esq.—When I saw 
him here, half the length of the street 
away, I knew him and his name on 
the instant. I never forget things.” 

“ But he don’t remember you ? 

“ No,” smiled Blue-chin, looking at 
the float also. 

“Two and twenty years. 
came it he was not summoned.” 

“He was under laudanum, and 
Could tell nothing.” 

“Ay,” said the spectacles, “ay,” 
and he let out some more line. “That’s 
deep.” 

Ves, sir ; a soldier was drowned in 
that hole.” 

“And Dr. Toole and Mr. Nutter 
don’t love him—both brisk fellows, 
and have fought.” 


How 
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Blue-chin smiled on. 

“Very clever dog—needs be sharp 
though, or he’ll come to—ha!” and a 

ay trout came splashing and flicker- 
ing along the top of the water upon 
the seek, and Irons placed the net 
in Dangerfield’s outstretched hand, 
and the troutling was landed, to the 
distant music of “God save the 
King,” borne faintly on the air, by 
which the reader perceives that the 
band were now about to put up their 
instruments, and the gay folk to dis- 

erse. And at the same moment, 
rd Castlemallard was doing old 
General Chattesworth the honour to 
lean upon his arm, as they walked to 
and fro upon the parade-ground by 
the river’s bank, and the General 
looked particularly grand and thought- 
ful, and my lord was more than 
usually gracious and impressive, and 
was saying :— 

“Tis a good match any way: he 
has good blood in his veins, sir, the 
Dangerfields of Redminster ; and you 
may suppose he’s rich, when he was 
ready to advance Sir Sedley Hicks 
thirty-five thousand pounds on mort- 


gage, and to my certain knowledge has 

nearly as much more out on good se- 

curities ; and he’s the most a 
) 


man I think I ever met wit , and the 
cleverest dog, I believe, in these king- 
doms; and I wish you joy, General 
Chattesworth.” 

And he gave the general snuff out 
of his box, and shook hands, and said 
something very good as he got into 
his carriage, for he laughed a good 
deal, and touched the General’s ribs 
with the point of his gloved finger ; 
and the General laughed too, mode- 
rately, and was instantaneously grave 
again, when the carriage whirled 
away. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


SHOWING HOW POOR MRS, MACNAMARA WAS TROUBLED AND HAUNTED TOO, AND OPENING A BUDGET 
OF GOSSIP, 


Some dozen es back, when we 
wereall assembled at the King’s House, 
my reader, perhaps, may not have 
missed our fat and consequential, but 
on the whole, good-natured acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Macnamara ; though, now 
I remember, hedid overhear the gentle 
Magnolia, in that little colloquy in 
which she and Aunt Becky exchanged 


compliments, say, in substance, that 
she hoped that amiable parent might 
be better next day. She was not 
there, she was not well. Of late Mrs. 
Macnamara had lost all her pluck, 
and half her colour, and some even of 
her fat. She was like one of those 
portly dowagers in Numbernips select 
society of metamorphosed turnips, 
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who suddenly exhibited sympathetic 
symptoms of failure, grew yellow, 
flabby, and wrinkled, as the parent 
bulb withered and went out of season. 
You would not have known her for 
the same woman. ; 

A tall female, dressed in black satin 
and a black velvet riding-hood, had 
made her two visits in a hackney 
coach ; but whether these had any 
connexion with the melancholy 
change referred to, I don't, at this 
moment, say. I know that they had 
a very serious bearing upon after 
events affecting persons who figure in 
this true history. Whatever hergrief 
was she could not bring herself to tell 
it. And so her damask cheek, and 
portly form, and rollicking animal 
spirits, continued to suffer. 

The Major. found that her mind 
wanderedat piquet. Toole alsocaught 
her thinking of something else in the 
midst of his best bits of local scandal, 
and Magnolia several times popped in 
upon her large mother in tears. Once 
or twice Toole thought, and he was 
right, that she was on the point of 
making a disclosure. But her heart 
failed ‘her, and it came to nothing. 
The little fellow’s curiosity was on 
fire. In his philosophy there was 
more in ever hing than met the eye, 
and he would not believe Magnolia, 
who laughed at him, that she did not 
know all about it. 

On this present morning poor Mrs. 
Macnamara had received a note, at 
which she grew pale as the large pat 
of butter before her face, and she f@it 
quite sick as she thrustthe paper into 
her pocket, and tried to smile across 
the breakfast table at Magnolia, who 
was rattling away as usual, and the 
old Major who was chuckling at her 
impudent mischief over his buttered 
toast and tea. 

“Why, mother dear,” cries Mag 
suddenly, “ what the plague ails your 

wretty face? Did you ever see the like # 
fs for all the world like a bad batter- 
a crown, now, that 
was a Was it a bill? Come 
now, Mullikins (a term of endear- 
ment for mother). Show us the note. 
It is too bad, you poor dear, old, hand- 
some, bothered angel, you should be 
fretted and tormented out of your 
looks and your health, by them dirty 
shopkeepers’ bills, when a five-pound 
note, I’m certain sure, ’id pay every 
mother’s skin o’ them, and change to 


ae T la 
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spare!’ And the cog Magnolia, 
whose soiclainet and Norwich crape 
petticoat were unpaid for, darted a 
glance of reproach full upon the Major’s 
powdered head, the top of which was 
cleverly presented to receive it, as he 
swallowed in haste his cup of tea, and 
rising suddenly, for his purse had 
lately suffered in the service of the 
ladies and wanted rest— 

“Tt’s nothing at all but that con- 
founded egg,” he said, raising that 
opened and untouched delicacy a little 
towards his own nose. “ Phiew! I 
told you so. Why the divil will you 
go on buying our eggs from that dirty 
old sinner, Poll Delany? Phiew!” 
And he dropped the egg from its cup 
plump into the slop-basin. 

“Molly, darlin, ’twas enough to 
poison you, you creature ?” 

“A then may be it was,” said poor 
Mrs. Mac, smilingas well asshe could ; 
“but P’m better.” 

“No your not, Mullikins,” inter- 
yosed Magnolia, impatiently. “There’s 

oole crossing the street, will I call 
him up?” 

Not for the world, Maggy darling. 
I'd have to pay him, and where’s the 
money to come from?” 

The Major did not hear, and was 
coughing besides; and recollecting that 
he had a word for the Adjutant’s ear, 
took his sword off the peg where it 
hung, and his cocked-hat, and van- 
ished in a twinkling. 

“ Pay Toole, indeed ! nonsense, mo- 
ther,” and up went the window. 

“Good-morrow to your night-cap, 
Doctor!” 

“And the i of the morning to 
you, my pretty Miss chattering Mag, 
up on your roost there,” responds the 
physician. 

“And what in the world brings you 
out this way at breakfast time, and 
where are you going—oh! goosy, goosy 
gander, where do you wander ?” 

“Up stairs, if you let me,” says 
Toole, with a flourish of his hand, and 
a gallant grin, “and to my lady’s 
chamber.” 

“And did you hear the news?” de- 
mands Miss Mag. 

The Doctor glanced over his shoul- 
der, and seeing the coast clear, he was 
by this time close under the little 
scarlet geranium pots that stood on 
the wideout 

“Miss Chattesworth, eh?” he asked, 
in a sly, low tone. 


’ 
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“Oh, bother her, no. Do you re- 
member Miss Anne Marjorybanks, 
that lodged in Doyle’s house, down 
there, near the m last summer, 
with her mother, the fat woman 
with the poodle, and the—don’t you 
know?” 

“Ay, ay ;, she wore a flowered silk 
tabby sacque, on band-days,” said 
Toole, who had an eye and a corner 
in his memory for female costume, 
“a fine, showy—I remember.” 

“Well, middling: that’s she.” 

“ And what of her?” asked Toole, 
screwing himself up as close as he 
could to the flower-pots. 

“Come up and I'll tell you,” and 
she shut down the window, and beck- 
ome him slily, and up came Toole all 
alive. 

Miss Magnolia told her story in her 
usual animated way, sometimes drop- 
ping her voice to a whisper, and taking 
‘Toole by the collar, sometimes rising 
to a rollicking roar of laughter, while 
the little Doctor stood by, his hands 
in his breeches pockets, making a 
pleasant jingle with his loose change 
there, with open mouth, and starting 
eyes, and a sort of breathless grin all 
over his ruddy face. Then came an- 
other story, and more chuckling. 

“And what about that lanky long 
may-pole, Gerty Chattesworth, the 
witch !—not that any one cares tup- 
pence if she rode ona broom to sweep 
the cobwebs off the moon, only a body 
may as well know, you know,” said 
Miss Mag, preparing to listen. 

“Why, by Jupiter! they say—but, 
d’ye mind, I don’t know, and faith 
I don’t believe it—but they do say 
she’s going to be married to—who do 
you think now?” answered Toole. 

“Qld Colonel Bligh, of the Maga- 
zine, or Dr. Walsingham, may be,” 
cries Mag, with a burst of laughter ; 
‘no young fellow would be plagued 
with her, [’m certain.” 

“Well, ha, ha! you are a conjuror, 
Miss Mag, to be sure. He’s not young 
—you’re right there—but then he’s 
uk he is, by Jove! there’s-no end of 
his—well, what do you say now to 
Mr. Dangerfield?” 

“Dangerfield! Well,” (after alittle 
pause) he’s ugly enough, and old 
enough too, for the matter of that; 
but he’s as rich as a pork-pie ; and if 
he’s worth half what they say, you 
may take my word for it when he 
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goes to church it won’t be to marry 
the steeple.” 

And she laughed again scornfully, 
and added— 

“Twas plain enough from the first, 
the whole family laid themselves out 
to catch the old quiz and his money. 
Let the Chattesworthsaloneforschem- 
ing, with all their grand airs. Much I 
mind them! Why the old sinner was 
not an hour in the town when he was 
asked over the way to Belmont, and 
Miss dressed out there like a puppet, 
to simper, and flatter the rich old 
land agent, and butter him up—my 
Lord Castlemallard’s bailitf—if you 
please, ha, ha, ha! and the Duchess 
of Belmont, that ballyrags every one 
round her, like a tipsy old soldier, as 
civil as six, my dear sir, with her ‘oh 
Mr. Dangerfield’ this, and her ‘dear 
Mr. Dangerfield’ that, and all to 
marry that long sly huzzy to a crea- 
ture old enough to be her grandfather, 
though she’s no chicken neither. 
Faugh! filthy!” and Miss Magnolia 
went through an elegant pantomime 
of spitting over her shoulder into the 
grate. 

Toole thought there was but one 
old fellow of his acquaintance who 
might be creditably married by a girl 
young enough to be his grand-daugh- 
ter, and that was honest Arthur Slowe; 
and he was going to insinuate a joke 
of the sort ; but perceiving that his 
sly preparatory glance was not plea- 
santly responded to, and that the stal- 
worth nymph was quite in earnest, 
the went off to another topic. 

“And the General’s off to Scarbo- 
rough,” said Toole. 

“Old Chattesworth ! 
*twas to Bath.” 

“Oh, no, Scarborough; atouch of the 
old rheum, and wind in the stomach. 
I sent him there; and he’s away in 
the Hillsborough packet for Holy- 
head this morning, and Colonel Staf- 
ford’s left in command.” 

“And my Lady Becky Belmont’s 
superseded,” laughed Miss Magnolia, 
derisively. 

“And who do you think’s going to 
make the grand tour? from Paris to 
N ame, if you please, and from Naples 
to Rome, and up to Venice, and home 
through Germany, and deuce knows 
where beside ; you’ll not guess in a 
twel’-month,” said Toole, watching 
her with a chuckle. 


I thought 
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oe may be,” guessed the 
you 
mao te 'tisn ’t,” said Toole, delighted ; 
ain!” 

" Well, ’tis, let me see. Some wild 
pens rogue, with oa of money, 

warrant, if I could only think of 
him—come, don’t keep me all day— 
who the plague is he, Toole?” urged 
the young lady, testily 

“Dan Loftus,’ answered Toole, 
“ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

“Dan Loftus!—the grand tour— 
why where’s the world running to. 
Oh, ho, ho, ho, hoo! what a macaroni !” 
and they laughed heartily over it, and 
called him “travelled monkey,” and 
I know not what else. 

“Why, I thought Dr. Walsingham 
designed him for his curate ; but what 
in the wide world brings Dan Loftus 
to foreign parts—‘To dance and sing 
for the Spanish King, and to “ss and 
dance for the Queen of France ¢ 

“Hey! Dan’s got a good place, I 
can tell you—travelling tutor to the 
hopeful young lord that is to be— 
Devereux’ scousin. By all the Graces, 
ma’am, ‘tis the blind leading the blind. 
I don’t know which of the two is 
craziest. Hey,diddle-diddle—by Ju- 
piter, such a pair—the dish ran away 
with the spoon; but Dan's a good 
creature, and we’ll—we’ll miss him. 
I like Dan, and he loves the Rector— 
I like him for that; where there’s 
gratitude and fidelity, Miss Mag, 
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there’s no lack of other virtues, I 
warrant you—and the good Doctor 
has been a wonderful loving friend to 
poor Dan, and God bless him for it, 
say I, and amen !” 

“ And amen with all my heart,” said 
Miss Mag, gaily; “'tis an innocent 
creature—poor an ; though he’d be 
none the worse of a little less Latin in 
his head and a little more lace to his 
hat. But see here, Doctor, here’s my 
pow old goose of a mother (and she 
cissed her cheek), as sick as a cat in 
a tub. 

And she whispered something in 
Toole’s wig, and they both laughed 
uproariously. 

“T would not take five guineas to 
tell you what she says,” cried Toole. 

“Don’t mind the old blackguard, 
mother dear!” screamed Magnolia, 
dealing Aisculapius a lusty slap on 
the back ; and the cook at that mo- 
ment knocking at the door, called off 
the young lady to the larder, who 
cried over her shoulder as she lingered 
a moment at the door—‘ Now, send 
her something, Toole, for my sake, to 
do her poor heart good. Do you 
mind—for faith and troth the dear 
old soul is sick and sad; and I won’t 
let that brute, Sturk, though he does 
wear our uniform, next or near her.” 

“Well, ’tisn’t for me to say, eh /— 
and now she’s gone. Eh !—just let 
me try.” And he took her pulse. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


CONCERNING A CERTAIN WOMAN IN BLACK, 


Anp Toole, holding her stout wrist, 
felt her pulse and said, “Hem—I see 
—and”— 

And so he ran on with half a dozen 
questions, and at the end of his cate- 
chism said, bluntly enough— 

“T tell you what it is, Mrs. Mack, 
you have something on your mind, my 
dear madam, and till it’s off you'll 
never be better.” 

Poor Mrs. Mack opened her eyes, 
and made a gesture of amazed dis- 
claimer, with her hands palm upwards. 
It was all affectation. 

“Pish!” said Toole, who saw the 
secret almost in his grasp; “don’t 
tell me, my dear madam—don’t you 
think I know my business by this time 


o’ day. I tell you again you’d better 
ease your mind—or, take my word for 
it, you’llbesorrytoolate. How would 
you like to go off like poor old Peggy 
Slowe—eh? There’s more paralysis, 
apoplexy, heart-diseases, a lunacy, 
caused in one year by that sort of silly 
secrecy and moping, than by—hang it! 
My dear madam,” urged Toole, break- 

ing into a bold exhortation on seeing 
signs of confusion and yielding in his 
fat patient—* you'd tell me all that 
concerns your health, and know that 
Tom Toole would put his hand in the 
fire before he’d let a living soul hear 
a symptom of your case; and here’s 
some ay little folly or ‘trouble that 
I would not—as I’m a gentleman— 
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give a halfpenny to hear, and you're 
afraid to tell me—though, until you 
do, neither I, nor all the doctors in 
Europe, can do youaha’porth o’ good.” 

“Sure I’ve nothing to tell, Doctor 
dear,” whimpered poor Mrs. Mack, 
dissolving into her handkerchief. 

“Look ye—there’s no use in trying 
to deceive a doctor that knows what 
he’s about.” Toole was by this time 
half mad with curiosity. “Don’t tell 
me what’s on your mind, though I'd 
be sorry you thought I wasn’t ready 
and anxious to help you with my! best 
and my most secret services; but I 
confess, my dear ma’am, I’d rather not 
hear—reserve it for some friend who 
has your confidence—but ’tis plain 
from the condition your in’—and 
Toole closed his lips hard,and nodded 
twice or thrice gloomily—‘“‘you have 
not told either the Major or your 
daughter; and tell it you must to 
some one, or take the consequences.” 

“Oh! Dr. Toole, I am in trouble— 
and I'd like to tell you; but won’t 
you—won’t you promise me now, on 
your solemn honour, if I do, you won’t 
tell a human being,” blubbered the 
poor matron. 

“Conscience, honour, veracity, 
ma’am—but why should I say any 
more—don’t you know me, my dear 
Mrs. Mack?” said Toole, in a hot 
fidget, and with all the persuasion of 
which he was master. 

“Indeed, I do—and I’m in great 
trouble—and sometimes think no one 
can take me out of it,” pursued she. 

“Come, come, my dear madam, is 
it money?” demanded Toole. 

“Oh! no—it’s—tis a dreadful— 
that is, there 7s money in it—but oh! 
dear Doctor Toole, there’s a frightful 
woman, and I don’t know what to do; 
and I sometimes thought you might 
be ableto help me—you're so clever— 
and I was going to tell you, but I was 
ashamed—there now, it’s out,” and 
she blubbered aloud. 

“What’sout?” said Toole, irritated. 
“T can’t stop here all day, you know; 
and if you’d rather I’d go, say so.” 

“Oh no, but the Major, nor 
Maggy does not know a word about 
it; and so, for your life, don’t tell 
them ; and—and—here it is.” 

And from her pocket she produced 
a number of the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, five or six weeks old, anda great 
deal soiled. 
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“ Read it, read it, Doctor dear, and 
you'll see.” 

“ Read all this! thank you, ma’am; 
I read it a month ago,” said the Doc- 
tor, gruffly. 

“Oh! no—this—only there—you 
see—here,” and she indicated a par- 
ticular advertisement, which we here 
reprint for the reader’s instruction ; 
and thus it ran— 


« ARY MATCHWELL’s most 

humble Respects attend the 
Nobility and Gentry. She has the Ho- 
nour to acquaint them that she transacts 
all Business relative to Courtship and 
Marriage, with the utmost Dispatch and 
Punctuality. She has, at a considerable 
Expence, procured a complete List of all 
the unmarried Persons of both Sexes in 
this Kingdom, with an exact Account of 
their Characters, Fortunes, Ages and 
Persons. Any Lady or Gentleman, by 
sending a Description of the Husband 
or Wife they would chuse. shall be in- 
formed where such a One is to be had, 
and put in a Method for obtaining hin, 
or her, in the speediest Manner, and at 
the smallest Expence. Mrs. Match- 
well’s Charges being always proportioned 
to the Fortunes of the Parties, and not 
to be paid till the Marriage takes Place. 
She hopes the Honour and Secrecy she 
will observe in her Dealings, will en- 
courage an unfortunate Woman, who 
hath experienced the greatest Vicissi- 
tudes of Life, as will be seen in her Me- 
moirs, which are shortly to be published 
under the Title of Fortune’s Football. 
All Letters directed to M. M and sent 
Post paid tothe Office where this Paper is 
published, shall be answered with Care.” 


“Yes, yes, I remember that—a 
cheating gipsy—why, it’s going on 
still—I saw it again yesterday, I 
think—a lying jade !—and this is the 
rogue that troubles you?” said Toole, 
with his finger on the paragraph, as 
the paper lay on the table. 

“Give it to me, Doctor, dear. I 
would not have them see it for the 
world—and—and—oh! doctor—sure 
you would’nt tell?” ' 

“Augh, bother!—didn’t I swear 
my soul, ma’am; and do you think 
I’m going to commit a perjury about 
‘Mary Matchwell'—phiat !” 

Well, with much ado, and a great 
circumbendibus, and floods of tears, 
and all sorts of deprecations and con- 
fusions, out came the murder at last. 

Poor Mrs. Mack had a duty to per- 
form by her daughter. Her brother 
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was the best man in the world; but 
what with “them shockin’ forfitures” 
in her father’s time (a Jacobite grand- 
uncle had forfeited a couple of town- 
lands, value £37 per annum, in King 
William’s time, and to that event, in 
general terms, shé loved to refer the 
ruin of her family), and some youth- 
ful extravagances, his income, joined 
to her’s, could not keep the dear child 
in that fashion and appearance her 
mother had enjoyed before her, and 
people without pedigree or solid pre- 
tension of any sort, looked down 
upon her, just because they had mo- 
ney (she meant the Chattesworths), 
and denied her the position which was 
hers of right, and so seeing no other 
way of doing the poor child justice, 
she applied to “ M. M.” 

“To find a husband for Mag, eh?” 
said Toole. 

“No, no. Oh, Dr. Toole, ’twas— 
*twas for me,” sobbed poor Mrs. 
Mack. Toole stared for a moment, 
and had to turn quickly about, and 


admire some shell-work in a glass 
box over the chimney-piece very 


closely, and I think his stout short 
back was shaking tremulously as he 
did so; and, when he turned round 
again, though his face was extraor- 
dinarily grave, it was a good deal 
redder than usual. 

“ Well, my dear madam, and where’s 
the great harm in that, when all’s 
done?’ said Toole. 

“Oh, Doctor, I had the unpardon- 
able wakeness, whatever come over 
me, to write her two letters on the 
subject, and she’ll print them, and ex- 
pose me, unless,’—here she rolled 
herself about in an agony of tears, and 
buried her fat face in the back of the 
chair. 

“Unless you give her money, I sup- 
ag said Toole. “There's what 
invariably comes of confidential com- 
munications with famale enchanthers 
and gipsies! And what do you pro- 

to do?” 

“T don’t know—what can I do? 
She got the £5 I borrowed from my 
brother, and he can’t lend me more ; 
and I can’t tell him what I done with 
that; and she has £3 10s, I—I raised 
on my best fan, and the elegant soi- 
clainet, you know—I bought it of 
Knox & Acheson, at the Indian Queen 
in Dame-street ;” and his poor patient 
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turned up her small tearful blue eyes 
imploringly to his face, and her good- 
natured old features were quivering 
all over with tribulation. 

“And Mag knows nothing of all 
this?” said Toole. 

“Oh, not for the wide world,” whis- 
pered the matron, in great alarm. 
“Whisht! is that her coming?” 

“No; there she’s across the street 
talking to Mrs. Nutter. Listen to 
me: I'll manage that lady, Mrs. Mai 

what’s her name !—Matchwell. Pll 
take her in hands, and—whisper 
now.” 

So Toole entered into details, and 
completed an officious little conspi- 
racy ; and the upshot of it was that 
Mrs. Mack, whenever M. M. fixed a 
day for her next extortionate visit, 
was to apprize the doctor, who was 
to keep in the way; and, when she 
arrived, the good lady was just to send 
across to the Doctor for some “ pep- 

ermint,’ upon which hint Too e 

imself would come slily over, and 
= himself behind the arras in the 

<droom, whither, for greater seclu- 
sion and secrecy, she was to conduct 
the redoubted Mary Matchwell, who 
was thus to be overheard, and taken 
by the clever Doctor fagranti delicto; 
and then and there frightened not 
only intoasurrender of the documents, 
but of the money she had already ex- 
tracted, and compelled to sign such a 
confession of her guilt as would effec- 
tually turn the tables, and place her 
at the mercy of the once more happy 
Macnamara. 

The Doctor was so confident, and 
the scheme, to the sanguine Celtic 
imagination of the worthy matron, ap- 

eared so facile of execution and in- 
allible of success, that I believe she 
would at that moment have embraced, 
and even kissed, little Toole, in the 
exuberance of her gratitude, had that 
learned physician cared for such 
fooleries. 

The fact is, however, that neither 
the Doctor nor his patient quite un- 
derstood Mrs. Matchwell or her 
powers, nor had the least inkling of 
the marvellous designs that were rip- 
ening in her brain, and involving the 
fate of more than one of the good easy 
people of Chapelizod, against whom 
nobody dreamed a thunderbolt was 
forging. 













AND SOMETIMES T’ OTHER WAS VICTORIOUS. 


So jolly old General Chattesworth 
was away to Scarborough, and mat- 
ters went by no means pleasantly 
at Belmont ; for there was strife be- 
tween the ladies. Dangerfield—cun- 
— fellow—went first to Aunt Becky 
with his proposal; and Aunt Becky 
likedit—determined itshould prosper, 
and took up and conducted the case 
with all her intimidating energy and 
ferocity. But Gertrude’s character 
had begun to show itself of late in 
new and marvellous lights, and she 
fought her aunt with cool, but invin- 
cible courage; and why should she 
marry, and above all, wy marry that 
horrid, grim old gentleman, Mr. Dan- 
gerfield. No, she had money enough 
of her own to walk through life in 
maiden meditation, fancy free, with- 
out being beholden to anybody for a 
sixpence. Why, Aunt Rebecca herself 
hed 9 never married, and was she not 
all the happier of her freedom ! 
Aunt Rebecca tried, before the Gene- 
ral went away, to inflame and stir 
him up upon the subject. But he had 
no capacity for coercion. She almost 
regretted she had made him so very 
docile. He would leave the matter 
altogether to his daughter. So Aunt 
Rebecca, as usual, took, as we have 
said, the carriage of the proceedings. 

Since the grand eclaircissement had 
taken place between Mervyn and 
Gertrude Chattesworth, they met with 
as slight and formal a recognition as 
was ible without exciting remark. 
Paddock had now little to trouble him 
upon a topic which had once cost him 
some uneasiness, and Mervyn ac- 
quiesced serenely in the existing state 
of things, and seemed disposed to be 
“sweet upon” pretty Lilias Walsing- 
ham, if that young lady had allowed 
it; but her father had dropped hints 
about his history and belongings 
which surrounded him in her eyes 
with a sort of chill and supernatural 
halo. There was something funeste 
and mysterious even in his beauty; 
and her spirits faltered and sank in 
his presence. Something of the same 
unpleasant influence, too, or was it 
fancy, she thought his approach 
seemed now to exercise upon Gertrude 
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also, and that she, toogwas unaccount- 
ably chilled and darkened by his 
handsome, but ill-omened presence. 

Aunt Becky was not a woman to 
be soon tired, or ever daunted. The 

oung lady’s resistance put her upon 
a mettle, and she was all the more 
determined, that she suspected her 
niece had some secret motive for re- 
jecting a partner in some respects so 
desirable. 

Sometimes, it is true, Gertrude’s re- 
sistance flagged ; but this was only the 
temporary acquiescence of fatigue, and 
the battle was renewed with the old 
spirit on the next occasion, and was 
all to be fought over again. At break- 
fast there was generally, as I may say, 
an affair of picquets, and through the 
day a dropping fire, sometimes rising 
to a skirmish ; but the social meal of 
supper was generally the period when, 
for the most part, these desultory 
hostilities blazed up into a general 
action. The fortune of war as usual 
shifted. Sometimes Gertrude left the 
parlour, and effected a retreat to her 
bed-room. Sometimes it was Aunt 
Rebecca’s turn to slam the door, and 
leave the field to her adversary. 
Sometimes, indeed, Aunt Becky 
thought she had actually finished the 
exhausting campaign, when her artil- 
lery had flamed and thundered over 
the prostrate enemy for a full half 
hour unanswered ; but when, at the 
close of the cannonade, she marched 
up, with drums beating and colours 
fiying, to occupy the position and for- 
tify her victory, she found, much to 
her mortification, that the foe had 
only, as it were, lain down to let the 
shrapnels and canister fly over, and 
the advance was arrested with the 
old volley and hurrah. And there they 
were—not an inch pines ring 
away at one another as briskly as 
ever, with the work to begin all over 


n. 

“You think I have neither eyes 
nor understanding; but I can see, 
young lady, as well as another ; ay, 
madam, I’ve eyes, and some experience 
too, and ’tis my simple duty to my 
brother, and to the name I bear, not 
to mention you, niece, to prevent, if 
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my influence or authority can do it, 

the commission of a folly which, I 

can’t but suspect, may possibly be 

meditated, and which, even you, 

niece, would live very quickly to re- 
nt.” 

Gertrude did not answer; she only 
looked a little dgubtfully at her aunt, 
with a gaze of deep, uneasy inquiry. 
That sort of insinuation seemed to 
disconcert her. But she did not chal- 
lenge her aunt to define her meaning; 
and the attack was soon renewed at 
another point. 
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When Gertrude walked down to 
the town, to the King’s House, or 
even to see Lily, at this side of the 
bridge, Dominick, the footman, was 
ordered to trudge after her—a sort of 
state she had never used in her little 
neighbourly rambles—and Gertrude 
knew that her aunt catechised that 
confidential retainer daily. Under 
this sort of management, the haughty 
girl winced and fretted, and finally 
sulked, and grew taciturn and sarcas- 
tic, and shut herself up altogether 
within the precincts of Belmont. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


NARRATING HOW LIEUTENANT PUDDOCK AND CAPTAIN DEVEREUX BREWED A BOWL OF PUNCH, AND HOW 
THEY SANG AND DISCOURSED TOGETHER. 


Ir people would only be content 
with that which is, let well alone, and 
allow to-day to resemble yesterday, 
and to-morrow, to-day, the human 
race would be much fatter at no 
greater cost, and sleep remarkably 
well. But so it is that the soul of 
man can no more rest here than the 
sea or the wind. We are always 


plotting against our own er and 


as no man can stir in a crowd without 
disturbing others, it happens that 
even the quietest fellows are forced to 
fight for their status quo, and some- 
times, though they would not move a 
finger or sacrifice a button for the 
chance of “ getting on,” are compelled 
by nature to cut capers like the rest. 
She will have it so, and has no end of 
resources, and will not suffer even the 
sluggish to sit still, but if nothing else 
will do, pins a cracker to their skirts, 
in the shape of a tender passion, or 
some other whim, and so sets them 
bouncing in their own obese and 
clumsy way, to the trouble of others 
as well as their own discomfort. It is 
a hard thing, but so it is ; the comfort 
of absolute stagnation is nowhere 
permitted us. d such, so multi- 
farious and intricate our own mutual 
dependencies, that it is next to im- 

ible to marry a wife, or to take a 
oo for the summer at Bray or 
Brighton, or to accomplish any other 
entirely simple, good-humoured, and 
selfish act without affecting, not only 
the comforts, but the reciprocal rela- 
tions of dozens of other respectable 
persons who appear to have nothing 
on earth to say to us or our concerns. 


In this respect, indeed, society re- 
sembles a pyramid of potatoes, in 
which you cannot stir one without 
setting others, in unexpected places, 
also in motion. Thus it was, upon 
very slight motions, the relations of 
people in the little world of Chapel- 
izod began to shift and change con- 
siderably, and very few persons made 
a decided move of any sort without 
affecting or upsetting one or more of 
his neighbours. 

Among other persons unexpectedly 
disturbed just now was our friend 
Captain Devereux. The letter reached 
him atnight. Little Puddock walked 
to his lodgings with him from the 
club, where he had just given a 
thplendid rethitation from Shak- 
speare, and was, as usual after such 
efforts, in a high state of excitement, 
and lectured his companion, forwhom, 
by-the-bye, he cherished a boyish ad- 
miration,heightened very considerably 
by his not quite understanding him, 
upon the extraordinary dramatic capa- 
bilities and versatilities of Shak- 
speare’s plays, which he said were not 
half comprehended. 

“Tt wath only on Tuethday—the 
night, you know, I fired the pithtol at 
the robberth, near the dog-houthe, 
through the coach window, returning 
all alone from Thmock-alley Theatre. 
I wath thinking, upon my honour, if 
I had your parthth, my dear Devereux, 
and could write ath po you can, 
Td make a variation upon every play 
of Shakthpeare, that should be thrict- 
ly moulded upon it, and yet not re- 
cognithable.” 
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“Ay, like those Irish airs that will 
produce tears or laughter as they are 
played slow or quick; or minced veal, 
may dear Puddock, which the cook can 
dress either savoury or sweet at plea- 
sure; or Aunt Rebecca that oalitogs 
such different emotions in her differ- 
ent moods, and according to our 
different ways of handling her, is 
scarce recognizable in some of them, 
though still. the same Aunt Becky,” 
answered Devereux, knockingat Irons’ 
door. 

“No, but theriouthly, by thom- 
timeth changing an old perthon to a 
young, thomtimeth a comical to a 
melancholy, or the reverthe, thom- 
timeth a male for a female, or a fe- 
male for a male—I assure you, you 
can tho entirely dithguithe the piethe, 
and yet produthe thituationth tho 
new and thurprithing—” 

“T see, by all the gods at once, ’tisan 
immortal idea! Let’s take Othello— 
Pll set about it to-morrow—to-night, 
by Jove! A.gay young Venetian noble- 
man, of singular beauty, charmed by 
her tales of ‘anthropophagites and 
men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders,’ grows passionately 
enamoured of a middle-aged, some- 
what hard-featured black woman, 
Juno, or Dido, who marries him and 
takes him away—not to Cyprus—we 
must be original, but we'll suppose, 
to the island of Stromboli—and you 
can have an eruption firing away 
during the last scene. There Dido 
grows jealous of our hero, though he’s 
as innocent as Joseph; and while his 
valet is putting him to bed he'll talk 
to him and prattle some plaintive 
little tale how his father had a man 
called Barbarus. And then, all being 
prepared and his bed-room candle put 
out, Dido enters, looking unusually 
grim, and smothers him with a pillow 
in spite of his cries and affecting en- 
treaties, and—— By J upiter! here’s a 
letter—from Bath, too.’ 

He had lighted the candles, and 
the letter with its great red eye of a 
seal, lying upon the table, transfixed 
his wandering glance, and smote some- 
how to his heart with an indefinite 
ope and misgiving. 

“With your rmission, my dear 
Puddock ?” said Devereux, before 
breaking the seal; for in those days 
they grew ceremonious the moment a 
point of etiquette turned up. Pud- 
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dock gave him leave, and he read the 
letter. ; 

“From my aunt,” he said, throwing 
it down again with a discontented 
air; and then he read it once more, 
and thought for a while, and put it 
into his pocket. ‘The Countess says 
I must go, Puddock. She has got my 
leave from the General; and hang it 
—there’s no help for it—I can’t vex 
her, you know. Indeed, Puddock, I 
would not vex her. Poor old aunt 
she has been mighty kind to me—no 
one knows how kind. So I leave to- 
morrow.” 

“Not to thtay away!” exclaimed 
Puddock, much concerned. 

“T don’t know, dear Puddock. I 
know no more than the man in the 
moon what her plans are. George, 

ou know, is ordered by the doctors to 

Talaga; and Loftus—honest dog—I 
managed that little trifle for him— 
goes with him ; and the poor old lady, 
I suppose, is in the vapours, and wants 
me—and that’s all. And, Puddock, 
we must drink a bow] of punch toge- 
ther—you and I—or something—any 
thing—what you please.” 

And so they sate some time longer, 
and grew very merry and friendly, and 
a little bit pathetic in their several 
ways. And Puddock divulged his 
secret but noble flame for Gertrude 
Chattesworth, and Devereux sang a 
song or two, defying fortune, in Sis 
sweet, sad tenor ; and the nymph 
who skipt up and down stairs with the 
kettle, grew sleepy at last; and Mrs. 
Irons rebelled in her bed, and refused 
peremptorily to get up again, to fur- 
nish the musical topers with rum and 
lemons; and Puddock, having studied 
his watch—I’m bound to say with a 
slight hiccough and supernatural so- 
lemnity—for about five minutes, satis- 
fied himself it was nearly one o'clock, 
and took an affecting though soldier- 
like leave of his comrade, who, how- 
ever, lent him his arm down the stairs, 
which were rather steep ; and having 
with difficulty dissuaded him from 
walking into the clock, the door of 
which was ajar, thought it his duty to 
see the gallant little Lieutenant home 
to his lodgings ; and so in the morning 

ood little Puddock’s head ached. He 

ad gone to bed with his waistcoat and 

leggings on—and his watch was miss- 

ing and despaired of till discovered, 

together with a lemon, in the pocket 
10 
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of his surtout hanging against the 
wall; and a variety of other strange 
arrangements were discoverable, with 
not one of which could Puddock con- 
nect himself. 

Indeed, he was “dithguthted” at 
his condition ; and if upon the occa- 
sion just described he had allowed 
himself to be somewhat “intoxicated 


THERE was some little undefinable 
coolness between old General Chattes- 
worth and Devereux. He admired 
the young fellow, and he liked good 
blood in his corps, but somehow he 
was glad when he thought he was 
likely to go. When old Bligh, of the 
Magazine, commended the handsome 
young dog’s good looks, the General 
would grow grave all at once, and 
sniff once or twice, and say, “Yes, a 
good-looking fellow certainly, and 
might make a good officer, a mighty 
good ofticer—but—but he’s wild, a 
troublesome dog.” And lowering his 
voice, “I tell you what, Colonel, as 
long as a young buck sticks to his 
claret, it is all fair; but hang it, you 
see, I’m afraid he likes othef things, 
and he won’t wait till after dinner— 
this between ourselves, you know. 
’Tis not a button to me, by Jupiter, 
what he does or drinks, off duty ; 
but hang it, I'm afraid some day 
he'll break out ; and once or twice, in 
a friendly way, you know, I’ve had to 
speak with him, and to say truth P’'d 
rather he served under any one else. 
He’s a fine young fellow, ’tis a pity 
there should be anything wrong, and 
it would half break my heart to have 
to take a public course with him ; not, 
you know, that it has ever come to 
anything like that—but—but [ve 
heard things—and—and he must pull 
up, or he’ll not do for the service.” 
So, though the thing did not amount 
to a scandal, there was a formality 
between Devereux and his command- 
ing officer, who thought he saw bad 
habits growing apace, and appre- 
hended that ere long disagreeable re- 
lations might arise between them. 
Lord Glenvarlogh had been no friend 
to Devereux in his nonage, and the 
good-natured countess tomakeamends 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


IN WHICH CAPTAIN DEVEREUX'S FIDDLE PLAYS A PRELUDE TO ‘OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY.” 
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with liquor,” I must aver that I do not 
recollect another instance in which 
this worthy little gentleman suffered 
himself to be similarly overtaken. 
Now and then a little “flashy” he 
might be, but nothing more serious— 
and rely upon it, this was no common 
virtue in those days. 


had always done her utmost to spoil 
him, and given him a great deal more 
of his own way, as well as of plum- 
cake, and Jamaica preserves, and 
afterwards a great deal more money, 
than was altogether good for him. 
Like many a worse person, she was a 
little bit capricious, and a good deal 
selfish; but the young fellow was 
handsome. She was proud of his 
singularly good looks, and his wicked- 
ness interested her, and she gave him 
more money than to all the best public 
charities to which she contributed 
puttogether. Devereux, indeed, being 
a fast man, with such acres as he in- 
herited, which certainly did not reach 
a thousand, mortgaged pretty smartly, 
and with as much personal debt be- 
side, of the fashionable and refined 
sort,as became a young buck of bright 
though doubtful expectations—and if 
the truth must be owned, sometimes 
pretty nearly pushed into a corner— 
was beholden, not only for his fun, 
but occasionally for his daily bread 
and even his liberty, to those benevo- 
lent doles. 

He did not like her peremptory 
summons; but he could not afford to 
quarrel with his bread and butter, 
nor to kill by undutiful behaviour 
the fair, plump bird, whose golden 
eggs were so very convenient. I don’t 
know whether there may not have 
been some slight signs in the hand- 
writing—in a phrase, perhaps, or in 
the structure of the composition, 
which a clever analysis might have 
detected, and which only reached him 
vaguely, with a foreboding that he 
was not to see Chapelizod again so 
soon as usual when this trip was 
made. And, in truth, his aunt had 
plans. She designed his retirement 


from the Royal Irish Artillery, and 
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had negociated an immediate berth 
for him on the staff of the Commander 
of the Forces, and a prospective one 
in the household of Lord Townshend ; 
had another arrangement “on the 
anvil” for a seat in Parliament, which 
she would Cae if that were 
ua and finally, a wife. In fact, 
1er ladyship had encountered old 
General Chattesworth at Scarborough 
only the antumn before, and they had 
had, in that gay resort, a good deal 
of serious talk, (though serious talk 
with the good Countess never lasted 
very long), between their cards and 
other recreations, the result of which 
was, that she began to think, with the 
good General, that Devereux would 
be better where one unlucky misad- 
venture would not sully his reputa- 
tion for life. Besides, she thought 
Chapelizod was not safe ground for 
a young fellow so eccentric, perverse, 
and impetuous, where pretty faces 
were plentier than good fortunes, and 
at every tinkling harpsichord there 
smiled a possible mesalliance. In 
the town of Chapelizod itself, indeed, 
the young gentleman did not stand 
quite so high in estimation as with 
his aunt, who thought nothing was 
good or high enough for her handsome 
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nephew, with his good blood and his 
fine possibilities. The village folk, 
however, knew that he was confound- 
edly dipped ; that he was sometimes 
alarmingly pestered by duns, and had 
got so accustomed to hear that his 
uncle, the Earl, was in his last sick- 
ness, and his cousin, the next heir, 
dead, when another week disclosed 
that neither one nor the other was a 
bit worse than usual, that they began 
to think that Devereux’s turn might 
very possibly never come at all. Be- 
sides, the townspeople had high no- 
tions of some of their belles, and not 
without reason. There was Miss Ger- 
trude Chattesworth, for instance, with 
more than fourteen thousand pounds 
to her fortune, and Lilias Walsing- 
ham, who would inherit her mother’s 
money, and the good rector’s estate 
of twelve hundred a-year beside, and 
both with good blood in their veins, 
and beautiful princesses too. How- 
ever, in those days there was more 
parental despotism than now. The 
old people kept their worldly wisdom 
to themselves, and did not take the 
young into a scheming partnership; 
and youth and beauty, I think, were 
more romantic, and a great deal less 
venal. 


A POSTSCRIPT. 


WHEN I opened my pages last month, intending to read “omnibus hoc vitium 


est cantorvbus,” an indescribable mess was before me. I have no one to 
blame but the Fates and my own cramp hand. Happily the fair sex is 
quite above Latin genders and cases, and would not complain, I dare say, 
if they were all so effectually murdered, were that possible, as never to 
be able to lift their heads again. But they have no idea how acutely we, 
men, feel upon the subject. It signifies but little, indeed, what blunders 
an old fellow like me may make ; but it does pain me to think that my Cap- 
tain Devereux, who, though he made plenty of moral mistakes, made few 
others, and remembered his Horace better than better books, should have 
come under a possible suspicion of saying hac for hoc, and the like 
Upon my honour, ’twas no such thing. 
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THE present condition of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs can scarcely be regarded as 
a crisis, and yet it is of sufficient im- 
portance to arouse the anxiety of all 
who desire the continued prosperity 
of the Church. Public opinion has 
certainly taken a remarkable turn in 
her favour ; and the machinations of 
her enemies, instead of accomplishing 
the object to which they were di- 
rected, have only served to awaken a 
more enthusiastic spirit in her de- 
fence. The change of feeling in the 
House of Commons, as exhibited in 
the rejection of the several measures 
of Sir John Trelawny, Mr. Dillwyn, 
and Sir Morton Peto, whilst it in- 
spires the rulers of the Church with 
fresh confidence, ought to stimulate 
them to take advantage of the tide 
of popular favour. A few well-con- 
sidered measures of improvement 
gracefully conceded at this time would 
tend greatly to strengthen her hold 
upon the nation and obviate the dan- 
ger of more sweeping changes at a 
less auspicious period, and it is espe- 
cially desirable that there should 
be a perfect agreement amongst her 
leaders, and some definite course of 
action determined upon for the fu- 
ture, so as not to lose the vantage- 
ground already secured. 

But the moment of success is not 
unfrequently the season of peculiar 
danger. Men are liable either to be 
lulled into a fatal inactivity, by which 
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they allow the advantages they have 
acquired to slip out of their grasp, or 
to show a haughty and unyielding 
demeanour, which only provokes a 
renewal of hostilities; or to differ 
amongst themselves, it may be only 
as to the mode of carrying into effect 
that on which they are agreed, and 
so the golden opportunity is irretriev- 
ably lost. We fear there is danger to 
be apprehended to the Church just 
now from each of these causes. It is 
not without deep regret that we have 
witnessed, on the part of some of 
great influence, a laissez-faire dispo- 
sition, timidly shrinking from every 
thing approaching to amendment in 
our ecclesiastical system, which can- 
not fail to rouse, and that at no great 
length of time, an agitation for re- 
form the more violent in proportion 
to the injudicious means taken to re- 
press it. Again, there are not want- 
ing indications, at least on the part 
of a few, of a determination to resist 
all methods of conciliation, instead 
of “compounding the smaller differ- 
ences,” to use Lord Bacon’s expres- 
sion, standing stiffly on their supposed 
rights, or peculiar predilections, and 
resolved to yield nothing for the sake 
of peace. Furthermore, the memorial 
of the Irish bishops, in reference to 
the synodical action of the Church, 
clearly exhibits a by no means unim- 
portant difference as to the way in 
which any alterations shall be dis- 
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u_ssed and finally determined. It is 
sincerely to be wished that in this 
emergency the wisest counsels may 
be allowed to prevail, for nothing 
could be more prejudicial, shall we 
not rather say disastrous, to the well- 
being of the whole Church than that 
the harmony which has hitherto so 
happily existed between the different 
branches of the episcopate should be 
interrupted. 

Long before the Act of Union, the 
Churches of England and Ireland 
were regarded not only as identical in 
spirit, in doctrine, and in form, but as 
existing together under one constitu- 
ent organization; thus, in the bid- 
ding — set forth in the injunc- 
tions of King Edward VL., the clergy 
are ordered to pray for the whole 
congregation of Christ’s Church, es- 
pecially for this Church of England 
and Ireland, so that in reality their 
relative position is little affected by 
that Act, and therefore, in reference 
to the question at present in aygita- 
tion, it may be urged that the formal 
assent of the Church of Ireland in 
convocation assembled to such canons 
or alterations of ritual as may have 
been previously determined upon b; 
the provinces of Canterbury and Yor 
is all that is demanded by former 
precedent; and, indeed, no other 
course seems open to the Colonial 
Churches than that they be left at 
liberty to adopt or refuse them, ac- 
cording as it might hereafter be de- 
termined in their own provincial or 
diocesan synods. For it would be 
exceedingly inconvenient, if not alto- 
gether impracticable, to call together 
prelates and proctors from every part 
of the world; nor is it at all certain, 
supposing such a step to be feasible, 
and the petition of the Irish Prelates 
to be granted, that the representa- 
tives of Churches circumstanced in 
many respects so differently from the 
Church at home, might not add em- 
barrassment rather than weight to a 
national Council. However, this con- 
sideration, which is fatal to any claim 
to admission on the part of the Colo- 
nial Churches, is scarcely applicable 
to the Church in Ireland. presen- 
tatives to a general synod could just 
as easily be summoned from it as 
from the province of York. More- 
over, its perfect incorporation with 
the Church of England, and the iden- 
tical relations which it bears to the 
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State as the established religion, ren- 
der its formal consent an essential 
prerequisite to any changes of ritual 
or discipline. 

This really important distinction, 
which, in almost every discussion of 
the subject, is strangely overlooked, 
itself suggests the proper mode of 
procedure. For the unimpeded de- 
velopment of the colonial churches, 
provincial or even diocesan synods, 
empowered within the limits implied 
in the Thirty-fourth Article, to adapt 
“traditions and ceremonies, according 
to the diversities of countries, times, 
and men’s manners,” are the neces- 
sary and perhaps the only legitimate 
expedients. But to assume the pro- 
priety of a merely local assembly for 

reland, betrays anentire forgetfulness 
of the Act of Union, by which the 
henceforth inseparable oneness of the 
two Churches, no less than of the two 
nations, was finally and solemnly rati- 
fied. “If we were Repealers,” says 
the Dean of Down, in his seasonable 
pamphlet, “we should go for Irish 
Convocation. There would then re- 
main, indeed, but the splendid phan- 
tom of a United Church. The col- 
lisions that would inevitably arise 
between national convocations of co- 
ordinate jurisdiction would be a vir- 
tual separation of the two Churches, 
now happily made one. Differences 
might, and probably would, arise on 
rubrical and doctrinal subjects, which 
might sever us from England, and 
might render the bond of union be- 
tween the two Churches only one of 
those fictions in which the law de- 
lights.” Nor is there any thing either 
in the origin or past history of the 
Irish Convocation to render it a pre- 
cedent for the future. Of doubtful 
authority from the beginning ; only 
called into existence in the reign of 
James I., by the exercise of preroga- 
tive ; never, so far as we can discover, 
assembled by any legitimate summons, 
the whole of its proceedings, during 
the. brief period of its activity, not 
unnaturally partook of the same irre- 
gular and undignified character. To 
quote — from the able pamphlet 
to which we have referred: “If the 
Irish Convocation cannot claim the 
reverence of those who desire stave 
super vias antiquas, no more does it 
command respect from its practical 
efficiency. om first to last it was a 
scramble. It was a tangled web of 
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informalities. Its real status seemed 
matter of perpetual doubt and uncer- 
tainty. he very first meeting, in 
1615, not only bore evident marks of 
‘novelty and imperfection,’ as Dr. 
Elrington observes, but committed 
the blunder (so disastrous to a cordial 
union with the English Church) of 
adopting the very beth articles 
which had been repudiated by the 
Church in England.” Well, indeed, 
may Dean Woodwardask the question, 
“Is the recurrence of such a collision 
impossible?” And we may add, would 
any consistent Churchman wish to see 
a repetition of the “skilful mancewore” 
of Bramhall’s, in concert with Straf- 
ford, by which “the Irish Convocation 
was hoodwinked as it were, and led 
blindfold to the step (of adopting the 
Thirty-nine Articles) which united 
them to England.” The conclusion to 
which the Dean has arrived, aftera fair 
review of the subject, we cordially en- 
dorse: “If the United Church is to 
possess synodical powers—free from 
anomalies and national distinctions, it 
can only be obtained by a Convocation 
of the United Church. The double 
Convocation of York and Canterbury 
is sufficiently complex machinery to 
demand a simplification ; shall we add 
to this ecclesiastical confusion, by call- 
ing for an Irish Convocation? It is 
bad enough that the United Church 
should now speak with a tongue di- 
vided in two; shall we strive to force 
our mother to stammer through a 
triple mouth.” Hence, we consider 
the memorial of the Irish Prelates to 
Her Majesty to be a document of 
peculiar weight and importance. 


“We would humbly ask,” they say, 
“ that the advice, not of one or of two 
Provincial synods only, but of a general 
synod of the United Church of England 
and Ireland may be obtained before any 
change is made in the doctrine, worship, 
discipline, or government of the Church. 
We would pray your Majesty to adopt 
this course, rather than to refer ques- 
tions in which all the provinces of the 
Church are equally interested to the 
consideration of separate and independ- 
ent convocations, which have no sufli- 
cient opportunities for mutual confer- 
ence and explanation, such as ought to 
take place among the prelates and clergy 
belonging to one and the same Church, 
in reference to matters affecting the 
whole body. For if real freedom of ac- 
tion be conceded to each convocation, 
there would be a risk of the unity of the 
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Church being impaired and schism 
generated. Or if, on the other hand, 
equal freedom of action be not conceded 
to each convocation, but all the pro- 
vinces are expected to acquiesce in the 
decisions of one, this would be an as- 
sumption of superiority for which there 
is no foundation in law or justice.” 


In former times it was a usual cus- 
tom to call together the two English 
provinces when any matter of mo- 
ment had to be determined. Thus, 
the Articles of 1562 were settled at a 
synod of both provinces holden at 
London ; and similarly again in 1571. 
And we gather from Mr. Davies’ work 
on liturgical revision that it is the 
opinion of Mr. A. J. Stephens, Q.C., 
based on the authority of Mr. Pitt, at 
the Union, “ that the Crown could at 

sleasure summon the Canterbury and 
fork and Irish Convocations as one 
Synod, just as those of Canterbury 
and York were summoned in 1540 to 
discuss the question of King Henry’s 
marriage with Anne of Cleves.” But, 
on this point, we beg again to refer 
our readers to the valuable pamphlet 
of the Dean of Down. One thing, 
at least, is certain, that the proceed- 
ings of the two Convocations of 
Canterbury and York are any thing 
but satisfactory to the Church at 
large. To say nothing of the im- 
perfect representation which they 
afford of the Church even within 
those provinces, one cannot help feel- 
ing that what the Irish bishops appre- 
hend is no imaginary evil, namely, 
that one convocation will be a mere 
echo of the other—its deliberations 
carrying comparatively little weight, 
and its action almost entirely regu- 
lated by what has been previously 
done in London. And such would 
also be the case with any convocation 
or convocations (for there are two 
provinces) assembled in Ireland. They 
must simply endorse what has been 
decreed, otherwise a far greater evil 
would follow—a rupture with thé 
Church in England, perhaps on some 
point not very important in itself, but 
made the occasion of most calamitous 
results. 

The alteration of the XXTXth Ca- 
non—for which permission has been 
obtained from Her Majesty by the 
English provinces—seems in itself but 
a very small thing, and yet it has 
brought matters to an issue in a way 
which we think the advocates of con- 
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vocation little expected. Either the 
whole question of a revision of canons 
and formularies must now be referred 
to some competent body having the 
confidence of the entire Church, or 
the permission which has been ac- 
corded to the Convocation of Canter- 
bury to discuss so delicate a subject 
must be withdrawn. Nothing but 
disunion can result from its continued 
proceedings, unless they are to end in 
nothing more than talk; and even in 
that case, it will be better for the 
peace of the Church that its delibera- 
tions should cease. 

Nor is it possible to acquit its most 
active members of the charge of in- 
consistency. They earnestly depre- 
cate any alteration of the Prayer Book 
when it is sought in the usual and 
constitutional way, by the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, whereas 
they proceed, proprio motu, to change 
an important canon, to prepare new 
forms of prayer, and set forth new 
rules of discipline, in the full expec- 
tation that the rest of the Church 
will obsequiously adopt them, al- 
though they have never been con- 
sulted in their preparation. But what 
right has the Convocation of Canter- 
bury alone to initiate matters of such 
serious consequence, or upon what 
conceivable grounds is it competent 
for it (or any other merely provincial 
synod) to exercise this function of 
legislating for the whole Church ? 
The more closely the subject is con- 
sidered, the more utterly indefensible 
does any such claim appear ; and, 
therefore, it is not at all surprising 
that the Irish Prelates felt it their 
duty to issue a timely pees against 
it in the temperate and judicious me- 
morial which they have laid before 
the Queen. : 

At the same time, a National Synod 
is not the fittest means of devising 
measures of improvement. Such an 
assembly ought not to be summoned 
but for certain definite purposes, well 
understood beforehand. In former 
times it was the practice, in the’ first 
instance, to refer any important al- 
terations in the worship or discipline 
of the Church to a commission of 
divines, in order that they might take 
evidence, and carefully consider any 
proposals that might come before 
them ; and after mature deliberation 
prepare, ina well-arranged form, such 
changes as they deemed expedient for 
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the subsequent discussion and deter- 
mination of the assembled Council. 
The Bishop of Cork, with his usual 
sagacity, perceived the absolute need 
of some such preliminary steps being 
taken, but mistakenly, as we think, 
suggested a council of bishops, who 
might call in certain presbyters to 
assist in their deliberations. We 
are very far from agreeing with all 
that Lord Ebury has said on this 
question ; but we cannot doubt that 
at least he is right in the request for 
a Royal Commission. If changes are 
necessary, they ought to be wisely 
matured by a fairly-selected body of 
divines, and then submitted to such 
an assembly as shall have the con- 
fidence of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland ; if they are not 
necessary, then it will certainly con- 
duce to the peace of the Church to 
disallow the assumption of a right to 
consider them on the part of a pro- 
vincial convocation, and to insist for 
the future, if it be allowed to meet, 
that it shall confine its deliberations 
to affairs of lesser moment within the 
limits of its own jurisdiction. 
However, the Irish prelates in pe- 
titioning, not for the prohibition of 
the active powers of convocation, but 
for the calling together of a National 
Synod, indirectly admit that, in their 
opinion, some alterations and improve- 
ments are imperatively required. It 
is not likely that men of such eminent 
wisdomand experience as, for instance, 
the two Archbishops, would have put 
their names to so important a memo- 
rial if they had not been quite con- 
vinced that the time for action had 
arrived. The memorable letter of the 
venerable Primate to the Bishop and 
Diocesan Committee of Down, Connor, 
and Dromore, shows that such a con- 
juncture was not unforeseen by them. 
he deliberate, carefully-weighed, and 
wisely-matured opinion of the two 
Archbishops was thus expressed more 
than a year before the memorial was 
presented to the Queen: “Tf, at any 
time, a well-considered plan for a 
general revision of the Canons and of 
the Rubrics, or for shortening the ac- 
customed services, and adding new 
occasional services to those contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer, or 
for amending the laws which regulate 
the discipline of the Church, should 
be previously framed by the heads of 
the Church and the State, it would 
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the United Church is the appropriate 
body for considering the principle and 
arranging the details of such a measure, 
before the introduction into Parlia- 
ment of a Bill for giving it legal effect. 
Should an occasion of this kind pre- 
sent itself, during theremaining period 
of my protracted Primacy, my best 
endeavours shall be used to bring 
about the convening of a National 
Synod of the United Church.” The 
fact is this,—the zealous intermed- 
dling of Convocation has left no alter- 
native. No voice of authority can now 
prevent the agitation of those questions 
which have been, we will not say indis- 
creetly, although many will think so, 
mootedintheJerusalemchamber. The 
Church needs expansion and greater 
freedom in her ministrations. Addi- 
tional services, special prayers, aug- 
mented agencies, are sought by every 
party. Earnest men are everywhere 
asking for some modifications in her 
system, that she may the more effec- 
tually reach all classes of the people. 
Doubtless there is danger to be ap- 
prehended from precipitate action and 
the jealousies of party-feeling ; but is 
there not danger from such a confes- 
sion of inherent weakness as the in- 
disposition to make needful improve- 
ments will most assuredly divulge ? 
The simple truth of the matter is, that 
the peril on both sides has been much 
exaggerated. The Church might very 
well go on in its present condition, at 
least for some years to come, without 
any great inconvenience or risk of 
losing its hold upon the affections of 
the people ; and, on the other hand, 
were its functions only strictly de- 
fined, and its inquiries limited to 
matters of practical utility, no harm, 
but much good, might, it is likely, arise 
from the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. 

The canons, we think, might with 
advantage be left a little while longer 
in abeyance, or otherwise referred to 
a separate commission, composed of 
learned civilians as well as divines. 
Nice and delicate questions of consti- 
tutional law are involved in their 
consideration which the clergy alone 
can hardly be supposed competent to 
discuss. But it is unnecessary to take 
any precipitate action in what are 
little more than a series of recommen- 
datory rules, some of which are more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
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seem to me that a National Synod of 
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servance, and all of which possess 
scarcely any binding force upon the 
conscience. They were never con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament; and 
with the exception of the three clauses 
of the XXX VIth, they are not sub- 
scribed by the clergy, nor so much as 
even publicly assented to by their word 
of mouth ; which omissions, as Profes- 
sor Blunt remarks, prove that “the 
Church does not contemplate the 
same rigorous adherence to them as 
she does to the Rubric : the ecclesias- 
tical ‘authority of the Canons, as 
compared with the Rubric, being 
somewhat similar to the doctrinal 
authority of the homilies as compared 
with that of the Articles.” 

Whatever is connected with its 
public services ought first to engage 
the attention of the Church ; and it 
is to this point that our observations 
are now directed. It looks a little 
unreasonable to demand a catalogue 
of the amendments which it is the 
province uf a Commission to prepare ; 
at the same time there is considerable 
force in the challenge so often thrown 
out to the Revisionists to state before- 
hand the desired reforms upon which 
they are agreed amongst themselves. 

But having no inclination, even as 
we have no authority, to take up the 
gauntlet, we must be content with 
the humbler, but perhaps not -less 
useful, labour of laying before our 
readers a brief outline of what seems 
required, and may, perhaps, with 
safety be conceded. Wisely to dis- 
criminate from amidst the multifari- 
ous suggestions that have been issued 
from the press, which-ought to be 
rejected, and which it may be expe- 
dient to adopt, is a function of no 
little difficulty and delicacy ; for, 
assuredly, many things have to be 
carefully weighed besides mere altera- 
tions, which it is easy enough for any 
one to propose. The cherished habits 
and associations of the worshippers 
are too sacred things to be rudely 
disturbed. Any violent change in the 
offices and forms of prayer, at a time 
like the present when no justifiable 
reason can be pleaded for it, would be 
the most wanton injury to the cause 
of true religion. or who can be 
ignorant of the fact, that the Book of 

Jommon Prayer, even in its present 
form, is the richest treasure of the 
Church, and the strongest bulwark of 
Protestant truth, a great and living 
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power amongst all classes of the peo- 
pone and poor—learned and un- 
earned—prized by millions only less 
than the Bible itself, and even by 
Nonconformists used more than they 
are often willing to acknowledge. Fur- 
ther, no acute observer can fail to 
remark that the tide of popular feel- 
ing flows strongly towards Liturgical 
services, and that daily events are 
gradually bringing Churchmen and 
Dissenters, notwithstanding their dis- 
putes, into closer intercourse with 
each other. 

The question, therefore, which has 
to be considered, is not what is ab- 
stractly the best, suppose that now, 
tor the first time, the Liturgy had to 
be compiled, but what is most expe- 
dient for our present wants, and ac- 
tually attainable in the present state 
of religious opinion. Viewed in this 
light, we have little hesitation in say- 
ing, that three-fourths of all the pro- 
jects set forth by the Revisionists 
must be at once dismissed as utterly 
impracticable. Amongst these we 
include all such proposals as those of 
Aquila de Rupe, which would recast 
our services in a strange and unfa- 
miliar form. Even the Americans, in 
adapting our Prayer Book to the cir- 
cumstances of a new country, did not 
venture to change the long-established 
modes of our worship ; and it is cer- 
tain, that neither now, nor at any 
future time, will Churchmen consent 
to a revision which shall violate the 
present order of the services to which 
they have been accustomed. In the 
same category must be placed ail 
those which are designed for no other 
purpose than to make the doctrines 
of the Church accord with the de- 
velopment of modern opinion. Nearly 
three centuries have passed’ since the 
formal enunciation of our faith in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and two revi- 
sions of the Liturgy have been subse- 
quently made, but in neither was any 
alteration allowed in those systematic 
statements of her faith. The sense 
which they bore on their first pro- 
mulgation, they bear to this day—a 
clear proof in opposition to the al- 
legations contained in Mr. Fisher’s 
work, entitled “Liturgical Purity,” 
that whatever phraseological changes 
were introduced into the Prayer Book 
at the Savoy conference or elsewhere 
the doctrine of the Church remaine 
intact ; and it is certainly unreason- 


able to think that after the many 
struggles aud contentions, and pains- 
taking labour, through which the 
truth was then so accurately and in 
such Scriptural language defined, we 
must now begin to examine, and mo- 
dify, and alter the foundations of the 
Church ; pulling down a Catholic 
verity here, and laying a broad de- 
velopment of German rationalism 
there, in order to satisfy that craving 
for innovation which is the charac- 
teristic of this restless age. In just 
as summary a manner would we reject, 
if not the whole, at least by far the 
greatest part of the modern terms 
which it is proposed to substitute for a 
fewarchaic wordsand expressions. We 
cannot admit that parties is a better 
word than persons, or universal than 
catholic, or even minister than priest ; 
nor can we allow, without certain 
qualifications, that the jus et norma 
oguendi are in sacred offices to be 
regulated by the variable caprice of 
modern custom. Anyhow, it is not 
worth while to disturb the minds of 
the people, and to touch so sacred a 
thing as the public Liturgy of the 
Church, merely because a few old- 
fashioned words grate upon the ears 
of a perhaps more highly civilized, 
but less devout, generation than that 
in which it was first promulgated. 
Having, then, eliminated the pro- 
posals which fall under these three 
eads, it will, of course, be asked, 
What scope is there for any revision 
at all? And we are prepared to an- 
swer, As much as is either safe or 
desirable. Much may be done with- 
out re-modelling its forms of wor- 
ship, or tampering with its Scriptural 
doctrines, or putting its prayers into 
a new-fangled dress, to give the 
Church greater power and freedom, 
to render its ministrations more con- 
ducive to the spiritual improvement 
of its own people, and to place those 
without its pale in a position which 
shall make dissent unnecessary, if not 
entirely inexcusable. No little would 
be accomplished towards this end if 
the recommendations of Convocation, 
as embodied in their Report of 1854, 
were carried into effect. Assuming, 
as a fundamental principle, that “the 
Book of Common Prayer should be 
maintained entire and unaltered,” 
they afiirm that “some modifications 
of the Church’s rules in regard to her 
services is desirable, to enable her 
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adequately to minister to the spiritual 
necessities of the land,” and they 
suggest, among other things, “a divi- 


sion of services, and the formation of 


new ones, by the re-combination of 
those now existing, with such altera- 
tions as might be judged fit in the Ru- 
bries, Psalter, and Tables of Lessons.” 
Thus far there seems to be a happy 
unanimity throughout the whole 
Church. Even Mr. Lathbury, who 
is perhaps the ablest writer of the 
anti-Revisionists, and certainly ex- 
presses their general sentiments, has 
no objection “to additional prayers or 
offices, and a re-arrangement of our 
services.’ 

At present it is very doubtful whe- 
ther the bishops have really the 
power to sanction a division of the 
three services which together form 
the Morning Prayer, so that they 
might be used on separate occasions ; 
for although the Rubrics would allow 
of a division of the devotional parts 
of the service, if used without any 
sermon or lecture, yet the Act of 
Uniformity requires the full Morning 
or Evening Prayers of the day to be 
read before any sermon is preached. 
Moreover, itis distinctly enjoined that 
the Litany shall be read after Morning 
Prayer, so that the only liberty of 
separating them is, as the Archbishop 
of York affirms in his recent charge, 
“ provided they are both used before 
noon.” The Holy Communion may, 
perhaps, be celebrated by itself under 
the like condition ; but this privilege 
is not of the least’ use, for most peo- 
ple, as his Grace observes, “would 
prefer the present arrangement of the 
three services to the alternative of 
attending all three at different hours 
on the Sunday between six and twelve 
at noon, or missing one or other of 
them altogether.” 

Not for Sundays, but for week- 
days, is the division of the services 
principally required. “I believe,” 
said the Bishop of Lincoln, “there 
are hundreds and thousands of the 
laity who would willingly attend the 
daily service, if, instead of half or 
three-quarters of an hour, it were to 
last not more than ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour.” And hence the 
question naturally arises, what is there 
to hinder the sanctioning of a short 
service, if not for cathedrals, at least 
for parish and district churches ? 
But if any thing like uniformity is 
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to be preserved, more is required than 
the simple right to separate the offices. 
It is requisite to determine in what 
order they shall be used. Probabl 

an arrangement of this kind, which 
is in full accordance with the spirit 
of the Prayer Book, might answer. On 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, the Morning Prayer, omit- 
ting the introductory exhortation, 
Venite, part of the Psalms, one Les- 
son, and one Canticle. On Wednes- 
days and Fridays, the Litany alone. 
On Saints’ Days, whenever they 
occur, simply the Communion Office, 
including, of course, the special Col- 
lect, Epistle, and Gospel for the day. 
Such a series of services, which meets 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s hypothesis, 
would cause the voice of daily prayer 
to arise from hundreds of sanctuaries, 
now, to our disgrace, closed from 
Sunday to Sunday. 

The abbreviation of the Sunda 
Morning Service is encompassed witht 
much greater difficulty ; but still it 
is possible to afiord relief without any 
violation of Liturgical propriety, or 
rude disturbance of the order to 
which the people have been accus- 
tomed. Let the Morning Psalms, as 
several writers have suggested, be 
divided into two portions, one for 
the morning, the other for the occa- 
sional service where there are three, 
only in order that no part may be 
lost to those who regularly worship 
in the morning, but are not likely to 
leave the instruction of their families 
at home for a third service; let there 
be an alternation of each portion, 
month by month—in other words, if 
the first part be read in the morning 
in January, the second shall follow 
in February, and so on throughout 
the year—the omitted part, which- 
ever it may be, as before intimated, 
to be used in the occasional service. 
Again it might be well to prepare a 
new table of special Sunday second 
lessons, to correspond with the present 

table of first Lanne Excluding 
those parts selected for the Gospel, 
which, under the present arrange- 
ment, are sometimes read over twice 
in the same service, the chief inci- 
dents in our Lord’s history, and his 
discourses, as well as the narratives 
of the Acts of the Apostles, might be 
distributed over the year in lessons 
of not exceeding ten or twelve verses 
each, being amply sufficient, when the 
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large portions of the New Testament, 
which comprise the Gosples and Epis- 
tles, are also read; the second les- 
sons in the calendar to remain for the 
week-day service, and new single 
lessons, including part of the book of 
Revelation, which would remove the 
complaint of the Dean of West- 
minster, to be set forth for the occa- 
sional service. -And here we may 
observe that a new short third ser- 
vice, which may be used either in the 
afternoons or evenings, isimperatively 
needed to enable the Church ade- 
quately to meet the spiritual wants 
of many populous parishes. To omit 
the Collect for the day in the Morning 
Prayer, whenever the Communion 
Office is used along with it, is desir- 
able, not merely for the sake of 
avoiding repetitions, but to prevent 
needless turnings from one part of the 
Prayer Book to the other. Little ob- 


jection, too, could be taken to dispens- 


ing with the Collect for the Queen in 
the Communion service, when it im- 
inediately follows the Morning Prayer 
and Litany, and is anid by the 
Prayer for the Church Militant, more 
especially if it were, as it has been 
suggested, embodied in the occasional 
service. A greater difficulty attends 
the omission of one of the two Creeds, 
and we see no way of obviating it ex- 
cept by substituting the Nicene for 
the Apostles’, in the Morning Prayer, 
for Sundays, and adding a rubric to 
sanction the passing it over in the 
Communion Office, when it has been 
previously read, as in the American 
Church. The Lord’s Prayer, as sug- 
gested by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, may very well | dispensed 
with in the pulpit before the sermon. 

Beyond this we do not think it 
would be well to go in the way of 
omission, nor indeed necessary. One 
metrical hymn or psalm sung as an 
introit to the Communion Ofiice, is 
sufficient after the long Canticles, and 
if the minister were ordered to pro- 
ceed direct from the chancel to the 
pulpit, and preach in his surplice, 
which is so convenient, whenever the 
Sacrament. of the Lord’s Supper is 
celebrated, or the Offertory collected, 
a sanctus, or the formula, which is 
retained in many old churches. 
“Thanks be to the Lord for his Holy 
Gospel,” sung by the choir, would 
give an appropriate termination to 
the worship, and allow time for the 


preacher to take his place in the 
pulpit. It is very desirable that the 
weekly Offertory should be revived 
by the willing consent of all parties 
in the Church ; but there is no reason 
why the service should be prolonged 
by adding one of the Collects at the 
end of the Communion Office, be- 
tween the Prayer for the Church 
Militant and the Benediction, and 
thereby causing another turning from 
place to place in the Prayer Book. 
We hope to see the day when, with 
the full approbation of the people, 
the Offertory shall be universally 
adopted. With what zeal its revival 
is now advocated by Dissenters, may 
be in some measure imagined from 
the fact that they have instituted a 
periodical called the Weekly Offering 
Ltecord, in which its Scriptural claims 
are thus set forth: “(1.) Its origin 
is Divine ; being the mandate of that 
Holy Spirit who cannot mistake or 
mnislead. (2.) It is ancient as Chris- 
tianity, being one of its provisions 
for meeting existing exigencies. ‘On 
the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him, in store, as 
God hath prospered him, 1 Cor., 
xvi. 2: enforced and applied, 2 Cor., 
viii. 9. (3.) It is a powerful pre- 
cedent, being practised in the Chris- 
tian Church into the fifth century. 
(4.) It contains, as a method, the ele- 
meuts of all other divine teachings on 
devoting money to God, as individual 
obligation,—‘ Let every one of you, 
gratefully treasured, provision for 
God’s service, prior to other expendi- 
ture ‘lay by him in store’—with 
the added element of its reiterated 
presentation on the Lord’s day, as a 
stated act of homage to Christ, the 
risen Saviour, God—‘ on the first 
day of the week.” The italics are 
the writer’s, and we ask, what more 
in its favour could be said by the 
highest Churchman in the realm? 
The results of the experiment, from 
several places where it had been 
tried, are given, one or two of which 
are here appended. “A London 
Baptist Church is realising £330, an- 
nually, instead of £153 by the usual 
plan.” An Independent minister says, 
“Its use for incidentals, formerly al- 
ways behind, is producing plenty, 
while opening the sealed hearts of 
many, with a gush of grateful loveand 
joy.” Another writes—‘ We nearly 
trebled our receipts for incidentals, 
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and have been enabled, thank God, 
to give our minister an addition to 
his salary, as a consequence.” From 
Wiltshire comes this testimony—“ We 
have during the first year nearly 
doubled our income. There could not 
be a worse place in which to make 
the experiment than this.” Once 
more—‘ We have tried.the weekly 
offering for eighteen months, in lieu 
of our quarterly collections at Ton- 
bridge Chapel. The collections did 
not amount to more than £40 per 
annum. The weekly offering pro- 
duced in the first year £120, going 
almost beyond our expectation.” It 
is indeed a hopeful sign to see Dis- 
senters recurring to first principles, 
and contending for a return to the 
practice of ancient times. Never will 
we believe that the Church will so 
give way to prejudice as to abandon 
to them the influence and blessing of 
a Divine institution. 

Possibly the labours of a Commis- 
sion might be somewhat diminished 
by the new forms of occasional prayer 
and thanksgiving which Convocation 
has already prepared, notwithstanding 
the objection of the Irish Prelates to 
which we have before referred—but a 
Commission certainly would never re- 
commend the method of putting them 
forth as an appendix to the Prayer 
Book—a clumsy contrivance only ren- 
dering its various places still more 
difficult to find. Suppose, forinstance, 
that in the September Ember Week 
a prayer or thanksgiving for harvest 
should be required, the book must be 
turned over, first to one end, and 
then to the other, and then back 
again to the regular service. How is 
it possible to teach persons of indif- 
ferent education to understand our 
worship with such needless compli- 
cations? “ My own observation,” says 
Dr. Robinson, “ and the experience of 
my brethren in these manufacturing 
districts, confirm the opinion often ex- 
pressed, that far more persons are lost 
to the Church from their inability to 
find the places in the Prayer Book, 
than from any dissatisfaction with its 
formularies.” This is a very serious 
evil which, instead of being aggravat- 
ed, ought to be immediately rectified. 
By asimple arrangement the different 
parts of the services can be made con- 
veniently to succeed each other, whilst 
a foot note or two giving the page of 
the Psalms, Collects, and occasional 





rayers, is all that is required to faci- 
itate a reference to them. Dr. Rob- 
inson’s scheme seems, in every respect, 
so feasible, that we think it well to 
bring it into further notice. The Pre- 
faces, Calendar, Tables of Movable 
Feasts, &c., he would have to stand 
as at present. Next in italics, or a 
small type, the Creeds and Articles of 
Religion, beginning with the Creed of 
St. Athanasius. Then in asomewhat 
different type, the occasional prayers 
and thanksgiving, excepting only the 
Prayer for all Conditions of Men and 
the General Thanksgiving, which 
ought to be in their proper places in 
each service. He thinks it desirable 
to print two Morning Services, one in 
less prominent type on account of its 
being very seldom used by the poor, 
for those days on which the Litany 
is not appointed to be read, and the 
other in a good bold t for Sun- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays. This 
latter service would terminate with 
the Third Collect, immediately after 
would succeed, in-the same type, the 
Litany, and after the Litany, the Com- 
munion Office. So that the entire 
service would follow in unbroken 
order. After the Communion Office, 
the Order for Evening Prayer, and 
we suppose a second Order for Even- 
ing Prayer for the occasional service ; 
then the Collects, Epistles, &c., next 
the Psalter. After these the Forms 
of Prayer for Persons at Sea, for the 
Queen’s Accession, and the various 
offices, ending with the Metrical 
Psalms. This involves no new prin- 
ciple, for, as it is well remarked, the 
principle of intricacy is already con- 
demned in the preface to our present 
Prayer Book. 

The advantage of having a Com- 
mission to prepare needful amend- 
ments previous to the meeting of a 
National Synod, would be also found 
in a review of the Rubrics. This is 
a task which, easy as it may appear, 
calls for the exercise of a well-ba- 
lanced judgment, and perspicuous 
thought. The modes of celebrating 
divine worship, if an uniform practice 
is to be preserved, must be as strictly 
defined as the statements of doctrine. 
It is for want of clear directions in 
many important particulars which 
it is unnecessary to enumerate, that 
so great a discordance is often found 
in one Church from another. On this 
subject, however, we shall only fur- 
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ther remark, that sup ing any re- 
laxations from the prescribed rules to 
be allowed, the suggestion thrown 
out by the editor of the English 
Churchman, and other writers, of a 
series of permissiverubrics to be print- 
edat the beginning of the Prayer Book, 
is well worthy of consideration. 

Just as necessary is it to act with 
cautious deliberation in any re-ar- 
rangement of the Tables of Lessons 
and Calendar. Take for example 
the chapters selected out of the Apo- 
crypha. Is it expedient to sub- 
stitute for them lessons out of the 
Books of Chronicles, as proposed by 
the Bishop of Oxford with the ap- 

robation of several prelates, or to 
eave a power with the minister to 
use the present lessons, or an alterna- 
tive course selected from the Canoni- 
eal Scriptures at his discretion? If 
the Apocrypha be entirely expunged 
from the Prayer Book, will it not ne- 
cessitate a change in the sixth Article, 
which explains for what purpose the 
Church prescribes the reading of it ; 
and will not another question thence 
arise, which the most violent Revi- 
sionist has scarcely contemplated, 
namely, how far and for what ends 
the Articles shall be tampered with ? 
Then, indeed, to apply the words of 
Dr. Vaughan, “ would the real battle 
field be that of doctrine, and the en- 
trance upon this ground, under pre- 
sent circumstances, the signal for dis- 
ruption, not perhaps fatal to the exist- 
ence, but certainly disastrous tothe na- 
tionality of the Established Church.” 

A very general desire has been ex- 
pressed, perhaps more by the laity 
than the clergy, for an authorized 
hymnal, and we certainly confess to 
a feeling of surprise at the opposition 
the proposal met with in Convocation. 
A selection of psalms and hymns 
adapted to modern use, for which 
there is a superabundance of ma- 
terials, printed under proper sanction 
at the end of the Prayer Book, would, 
we are sure, be hailed with delight, 
if for no other reason than its conve- 
nience, by the great bulk of Church 
people, whilst-the saving of expense 
would be an additional boon to the 
poor. The plea so feebly urged in 
objection that the present liberty of 
the clergy would be thereby restrain- 
ed is quite irrelevant, unless it could 
also be shown that there was an in- 
tention to enforce its exclusive use 


upon unwilling congregations. Butthe 
question has really come to this, whe- 
therthe Church itself shall provide for 
a necessity which is everywhere felt 
or it shall tacitly allow individual 
clergymen, as for instance, the Rector 
of Bath, to usurp what has hitherto 
been the prerogative of the Sovereign, 
and cause selections of their own to 
be bound up with the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 


So far our observations have been 
directed solely to such slight changts 
as there are reasonable grounds to 
hope might give greater efficiency to 
the ministrations of the Church, and 
which, by increasing her means of 
practical usefulness, might, instead 
of fanning, rather allay the heats of 
party bitterness. But to meet man- 
fully this great question of Revision, 
in order to solve the ecclesiastical dif- 
ficulties it involves, it is absolutely 
necessary to contemplate it in its rela- 
tions to Dissent. Ought a Royal Com 
mission or a National Synod to be em- 
powered toinstitute inquiries whether, 
with a due regard to the principle 
already laid down by the Convoea- 
tion of Canterbury, of preserving the 
Prayer Book entire and unaltered, 
any relaxations may be allowed for 
the relief of scrupulous consciences, 
so as to facilitate the return of Non- 
conformists to the Church. Can it, 
for a moment, be questioned, that the 
alienation ofso many persons of ortho- 
dox sentiments and undoubted piety, 
is her greatest and most deplorable 
source of weakness, and that to in- 
crease her influence at home as well as 
extend her operations abroad, it is of 
the first importance to remove, of her 
own good will, as far as she can, every 
obstacle which stands in the way of 
their reunion? And if it were not for 
the narrow and bigoted party-spirit 
which still so lamentably prevails, but 
less now than it did five years ago, 
would not essential unity with cordial 
fellowship be rather aimed at than a 
rigid uniformity, which is as unca- 
tholic as it is unwise? “TI hope,” 
said Archbishop Wake, “it will not 
be thought any crime for the bishops 
and clergy of the Church to be will- 
ing to enlarge its communion by any 
methods which may be likely to gain 
others, and yet not injure their own 
establishment ;” and a far more emi- 
nent ruler of the Church, whose words 
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come to us with all the weight of in- 

- spired authority, commands us tq re- 
ceive those that are weak in the faith, 
but not to doubtful disputations. 
Moreover, there is the highest pre- 
cedent in the first Council held at 
Jerusalem for taking up this question 
in a liberal and comprehensive spirit. 
When the Apostles came together to 
consult about healing a division, neces- 
sary things were all they required as 
terms of communion. 

Surely the way to reconciliation is 
not barred for ever against a people 
who unhesitatingly accept our English 
Bible and English Liturgy, and whose 
only scruples, of a strictly religious 
character, are against a few phrases 
in the occasional Offices. One quotes 
with pleasure such a sentiment as this 
from the pen of a distinguished Dis- 
senter. “There is no fear,” says Mr. 
Binney, “of the beautiful Liturgy of 
the Church of England being tam- 
pered with by her true and loving 
children—a service which, for myself, 
I have once and again acknowledged, 
that I seldom hear devoutly and ap- 
propriately conducted without tears. 
But that the Offices should be reform- 
ed” —ay, there it is, where the shoe 
pinches. Now we are sadly afraid we 
shall be accused of heresy, and yet we 
unhesitatingly avow our opinion that 
it would be better to sanction their 
marrying their own people in their 
own way, and burying them with what 
religious ceremonies they choose, and 
to suffer them to baptize their children 
with unpremeditated prayers, should 
they so prefer it, provided only it was 
done with the element of water in the 
name of the Trinity, than that for 
these causes we should any longer 
consent to the exclusion of otherwise 
orthodox Nonconformists from the 
pale of the National Church. 

It is useless to urge in reply, that a 
variety of sentiments on such sacred 
things as sacraments cannot, for a 
moment, be tolerated, because it has 
been decided on the highest authority, 
that the Church of England, ever 
since the Reformation has allowed a 
wide latitude of opinion, and it is-evi- 
dent to all men that there is as great 
a divergence between the Dean of 
Ripon and the Bishop of Exeter as 
there is between either of them and 
Mr. Binney. Nay, not only so, but 
it was the intention of the Church 
from the first to afford this reasonable 
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allowance to such as held the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel. “Those 
holy men” (who drew up the articles) 
says Heylin, “did prudently discover 
that differences in judgment would 
unavoidably happen in the Church, 
and were loth to unchurch any and 
drive them off from ecclesiastical com- 
munion for petty differences, which 
made them pen the articles in com- 
prehensive words, to take in all who 
differing in the branches meet in the 
root of the same religion.” 

However, as every proposal to mo- 
dify, or leave out, or permit the dis- 
use of the obnoxious passages has 
been stigmatized as a tampering with 
doctrine, let us dispassionately inquire 
what grounds there are for the accu- 
sation. It is perhaps not generally 
known that the Church of England 
has already, in effect, pronounced an 
opinion that a relaxation of the points 
in dispute does by no means involve 
the sacrifice of any essential truth. 
When the American Church expunged 
the form of absolution in the visita- 
tion service, and discontinued the use 
of the Athanasian Creed, and allowed 
an alternative formula in the ordinal 
for priests, and considerably modified 
the baptismal services, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the English 
Church, after the most mature deli- 
beration, not only did not refuse éom- 
munion with her on that account, but 
testified the highest confidence in her 
fidelity by the bestowal of an Apos- 
tolically-derived Episcopate. True, 
there was at first some little demur, 
to remove which the brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic made a 
solemn asseveration that “they neither 
had departed nor proposed to depart 
from the doctrines of the Church of 
England,” and that “they had made 
no alterations or omissions in the Book 
of Common Prayer but such as were 
calculated to remove objections which 
it appeared more conducive to union 
and general content to obviate than 
to dispute.” Nevertheless, in deference 
to the remonstrances of the English 
prelates, they restored the Nicene 
Creed, and an article which they had 
expunged from the Apostles’, but per- 
sisted in their refusal to sanction even 
the discretional use of the Athana- 
sian. These facts are adduced, not 
by any means that the Church of 

ngland should be thereby incited to 
reject an ancient creed held by all 
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Christendom, or in any other way to 
copy exactly what was then done in 
America, but to demonstrate by the 
recorded acts and declarations of the 
two churches that considerable relax- 
ations may be allowed in the Prayer 
Book, for the relief of scrupulous con- 
sciences, without “tampering with doc- 
trine.” A very obvious distinction is 
too often lost sight of by those who 
discuss this question, namely, that 
persons may be very far from denying 
truth who object to some of the forms 
in which it is stated; and that even 
faithful Churchmen who would rather 
endure the loss of all things than sur- 
render the precious stone of orthodox 
doctrine, may nevertheless demand to 
have it set in a more comely and at- 
tractive shape. But few Dissenters, 
for instance, would object to the inter- 
pretation per se which is usually given 
of the formulas in the Visitation and 
Ordination Services; but unhappily 
they cannot reconcile it to their con- 
sciences with the phraseology in which 
those formulas are expressed. The 
difference between them and thou- 
sands of attached laity and clergy in 
our own church is verbal rather than 
real, but still it is a difference which 
renders their continued “dichostasy”’ 
not a matter of choice, or wilfulness, 
or dislike of unity, but of hard, inex- 
orable, and most grievous necessity. 
And hence we feel compelled to ask, 
can the assembled wisdom of the 
Church devise no means whereby 
honest, conscientious scruples, such as 
these, which are rather to be respected 
than blamed, may be removed? Is less 
indulgence to be accorded to our fel- 
low Christians at home than to our 
brethren in America? Are Dissenters, 
before they are permitted to join our 
communion, to be compelled to give 
their “assent and consent” to forms 
from which Churchmen on the op- 

site side of the Atlantic have been 
ongrelieved—forms, be it remember- 
ed, unknown tothe Church for twelve 
centuries, and only introduced in an 
age when corruption universally pre- 
vailed? Let a Royal Commission and 
a National Synod, if they are ever 
allowed to meet, take these inquiries 
into consideration, and strive to win 
back to the Church the many excel- 
lent men whom a too exacting rule 
has driven into Dissent. The thing 
has been done: it may be done again, 
if undertaken in a conciliatory spirit, 
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and with a sincere endeavour to bring 
together those who entertain the same 
glorious hopes, and alike believe in 
the same Gospel, and trust for salva- 
tion to the One Redeemer. 

Such a form of subscription as this 
in the American Church would do 
much to remove objections, and at the 
same time put a bar to the encroach- 
ments of Rationalism. “TI do believe 
the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be the word of God, and 
to contain all things necessary to sal- 
vation ; and I do solemnly engage to 
conform to the doctrines and worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in these United States.” Even Dr. 
Vaughan, opposed as he is to revision, 
would rejoice to see the forms of sub- 
scription reconsidered and revised, in 
the conviction “that those whom they 
distress or exclude are in many cases 
amongst the very worthiest to be em- 
ployed in the Church’s service, and 
that no forms can ever be devised 
which will really bar the entrance of 
the mercenary and the unscrupulous.” 
Still, in the present state of religious 
feeling so jealously alive to innovation, 
we feel that it would be unwise to at- 
tempt the obliteration of any part of 
the Prayer Book, or to propose more 
extensive changes than what are in- 
cluded in a less stringent subscription 
and a few relaxing rubrics. * 

Such a rubric is imperatively re- 
quired forthe catechism on the grounds 
of truth and honesty, if the children 
of Dissenters are to be admitted into 
our schools. What can be more in- 
applicable to the child of a Baptist— 
or, indeed, to any child which has been 
baptized without sponsors—than the 
second question—“ Who gave you that 
name?’ with its corresponding answer 

—“My godfather and godmother in 
my baptism”? If the admirable sug- 
gestion thrown out by the Bishop of 
St. David’s were carried into effect by 
a rubric enjoining that children un- 
baptized, or baptized without spon- 
sors, shall be taught those parts of the 
catechism only which relate to the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, this anomaly would 
be done away with, as well as an irri- 
tating source of contention between 
the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion and the National Society, whose 
regulations must then of necessity be 
adapted to the higher obligations of 
the rubric. 
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Our limits will only allow a very 
few observations on the Baptismal 
Offices. Suffice it to say, first,.that 
no reasonable objections can be ad- 
vanced against the same relaxations 
being allowed to Dissenters, willing 
to, conform to the Church at home, 
that have been already conceded to 
our own brethren in America ; second- 
ly, that a Church which can tolerate 

alvinists and Arminians, and cherish 
within its bosom schools so conflicting 
in sentiment as those of the Record 
and the Guardian, must make up its 
mind to the logical necessity of toler- 
ating those who hold diverse views as 
to the effects of infant baptism. If 
Dissenters were relieved from the ne- 
cessity of pronouncing every child 
regenerate, and permitted to be spon- 
sors for their own children—the ob- 
stacles which to the minds of the most 
religious of them are now insuperable 
would be so far removed as to render 
their return to the Church easy and 
pleasant. The testimony of experi- 
ence warrants the confident anticipa- 
tion that the losses which she has 
suffered from the defection of those 
who have gone over to Rome, and 
those who have lapsed into infidelity, 
would be more than counterbalanced 
by the accession of thousands of the 
truest, and gentlest, and worthiest 
spirits inthe nation. See how the wise 
toleration of the American Church 
has led multitudes of wanderers back 
again to her fold. Dr. Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy and of History in Geneva 
College, declares in his able work en- 
titled, “The Church Identified,” that 
“it is nothing unusual to see congre- 
gations of a very good size made up 
entirely of persons who have been 
gathered in from the surrounding de- 
nominations. A comparison of statis- 
tics shows, that in our oldest and most 
established congregations, even about 
one-fourth of the annual admissions 
to our Communion are persons who 
have belonged tosome of the Protestant 
sects. And, besides, all the clergy that 
we raise among ourselves—and the 
proportion of our young men whe in- 
cline to the ministry is very great— 
probably not less than two-thirds of 
all we have were brought up in some 
of the surrounding sects, and about 
one-third had been trained for and 
actually entered the ministry among 
them before they sought it among us. 
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It isstated, that out of every two hun- 
dred and eighty-five persons ordained 
by the late Bishop Griswold of the 
Eastern diocese, two hundred and 
seven had come from other denomina- 
tions.” So that the Archbishop of 
York is certainly mistaken in suppos- 
ing that nothing but the surrender of 
infant baptism would satisfy the Bap- 
tist, orthe abandonment of Episcopacy 
the Independent. The very desire, if 
cordially expressed, to meet the diffi- 
culties and obviate the scruples of 
pious Nonconformists, could not fail 
to obtain a kindly response. Caritas 
que vncit omnia et sine qua non 
valent omnia. The world is weary 
of strife, and ever yearns with increas- 
ing earnestness for unity and peace. 
It cannot be that we shall now be so 
unreasonable as to ask Dissenters to 
give up ail for which they and their 
fathers so zealously contended, and 
acknowledge that the fault of sepa- 
ration was wholly and entirely their 
own. No: it is our duty to make the 
first advances, to reconsider our hasty 
judgments, to take a complete and not 
a partial view of things, to relax un- 
necessary restrictions, and to lay no 
greater burdens upon the conscience 
than such as the Apostles enjoined, 
even necessary things. And certainly 
we have no right to mix up in this 
question the scruples of honest Non- 
conformists with the non-scruples of 
those, “whether within or without 
the pale of the Church,” who under- 
mine the very foundations of the faith. 
The position of the two parties is, /oto 
celo, different. On the one side we 
have persons perhaps of too great 
tenderness of conscience—-on the other 
side fierce ungovernable men, “whem 
no fetters can bind.” 

Other reflections might be addedte 
these, but enough has been brought 
forward to show what deeply import- 
ant questions affecting the United 
Church can be ae in justifica- 
tion of the step which the Irish Pre- 
lates have taken. If these questions 
are ever to come to a determination 
it can only be with the assent and co- 
operation of the whole Church ; and 
therefore no method seems so safe, 
convenient, andaccordant with former 
precedent as to refer them in the first 
instance to a judiciously selected Com- 
mission, and afterwards toa National 
Council. We have no fears as to the 
issue of their labours, if only under- 
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taken and carried on with fervent 
supplications from the whole Church 
for the Holy Spirit to inspire them 
with wisdom and preside over their 
deliberations. It may, after all, be but 
a gorgeous and illusory dream ; but 
we picture-to ourselves as the crown- 
ing result, a more solemnly impres- 
sive ritual, less complicated services, 
daily prayer in every town, weekly 
almsgiving in every Church, crowds 
of earnest communicants, the careless 
masses allured back to the sanctuary; 
Sabbaths no longer shamelessly pro- 
faned ; ten thousands of loving hearts 
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It is now-a-days not merely pleasant, 
but a positive relief to meet with a 
writer of poetry, who imitates no one, 
and would have been precisely what 
she is, had Tennyson never written a 
line. The individuality of this poem 
is perfect. There is no obtrusion of 
self, and yet you cannot forget who 
the relater of the story is. The fusion 
of the writer in the heroine is quite 
unconscious, and yet it imparts a 
singular sense of truth and depth un- 
attainable without it. Where, in this 
true story of La Garaye, Mrs. Norton 
deals with feelings, she is declara- 
tory rather than descriptive, and opens 
out a picture of womanly sorrow, and 
of the transition or rather sublimation 
of character and affections, singular 
in its tender grace and colouring, and 
quite marvellous in the pre-Raphaelite 
pencilling of its details. 

There is nowhere a more delicate 
and touching analysisof female sorrow 
and of that feminine jealousy, not 
vulgar doubt and passion, no re- 
proachful suspicion of the beloved 
one’s faith and love, but the untold 
forebodings of a mind darkened by 
the melancholy distrust of the old 
charm in which that allegiance was 
made lighter than liberty itself, and 
needed not the sad auxiliary of pity. 

The dedication to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne betrays the saddened and 
retrospective feeling that pervades the 
poem, and, rightly read, supplies a 
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brought again to beat in unison; a 
happy fusion of the two great parties 
of High Church and Low Church ; 
the most earnest Evangelical preach- 
ing, such as that of Dr. McNeile, in 
Chester Cathedral, with sublime cho- 
ral services as in the Parish Church 
of Leeds; and the settlement of a 
comprehensive National Church, not 
on the quicksands of German Ration- 
alism, but on the rock of infallible 
truth, cemented by the warm affec- 
tionsof allthe good, and wise, and true 
in the land. 


LA GARAYE.* 


key to much of its beauty and melan- 
choly. 


“ The joy that budded on my own youth’s 
bloom, 
When life wore still a glory and a gloss, 
Is hidden from me in the silent tomb; 
Smiting with premature unnatural loss, 


So that my very soul is wrung with pain, 
Meeting old friends whom most I love to 
sce 


Where are the younger lives, since these 
remain ? 

I weep the eyes that should have wept 
for me! 


But all the more I cling to those who 
speak 

Like thee, in tones unaltered by my 
change ; 

(ireeting my saddened glance, and faded 
cheek 

With the same welcome that seemed sweet 
and strange 


In early days: when, I of gifts made proud, 

That could the notice of such men be- 
guile, 

Stood listening to thee in some brilliant 
crowd, 

With the warm triumph of a youthful 
smile. 


Oh! little now remains of all that was! 

Even for this gift of linking measured 
words, 

My heart oft questions, with discouraged 
pause, 

Does music linger in the slackening 
chords ? 
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Yet, friend, I feel not that all power is 
fled, 

While offering to thee, for the kindly 
years, 

The intangible gift of thought, whose 
silver thread 

Heaven keeps untarnished by our bit- 
terest tears. 


So, in the brooding calm that follows woe, 

This tale of La Garaye I fain would tell, 

As, when some earthly storm hath ceased 
to blow; 

And the huge mounting sea hath ceased 
to swell ; 


After the maddening wrecking and the 
roar, 

The wild high dash, the moaning sad 
retreat, 

Some cold slow wave creeps faintly to 
the shore, 

And leaves a white shell at the gazer’s 
feet.” 


The “prologue” is inthe samespirit. 
Ruins and their associations, a picture 
andamoral. The picture so breezy 
and fragrant and rich withal, with its 
insect hum and ivy rustle, and its dim 
and holy isolation, the moral suggested 
rather than spoken—“ Vanity of 
vanities’ —heard clear and plaintive 
(no scoff or cynicism here!) “like 
music on the waters.’’ 


“ Ruins! a charm is in the word, 
It makes us smile, it makes us sigh, 
*Tis like the note of some spring bird 
Recalling other springs gone by, 
And other woodnotes which we heard 
With some sweet face in some green lane, 
And never can so hear again ! 
Ruins! they were not desolate 
To us, the ruins we remember : 
Early we came and lingered late, 
Through bright July, or rich September ; 
With young companions wild with lee, 
We feasted ’neath some spreading tree— 
And looked into their laughing eyes, 
And mocked the echo for replies. 
Oh! eyes—and smiles—and days of yore, 
Can nothing your delight restore ? 
Return ! 

Return? in vain we listen; 
Those voices have been lost to earth! , 
Our hearts may throb, our eyes may 
glisten, 

They'll call no more in love or mirth. 
For, like a child sent out to play, 
Our youth hath had its holiday, 
And silence deepens where we stand 
Lone as in some foreign land, 
Where our language is not spoken, 
And none know our hearts are broken. 
Ruins! how we loved them then! 
How we loved the haunted glen 
Which grey towers overlook, 
Mirrored in the glassy brook. 
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How we dreamed, and how we guessed, 
Looking up with earnest glances, 
Where the black crow built its nest, 
And we built our wild romances ; 
Tracing in the crumbled dwelling, 
Bygone tales of no one’s telling!” 
“Now a song, high up and clear, 
Like a lark’s, enchants the ear; 
Or some happy face looks down, 
Looking, oh! so fresh and fair, 
Wearing youth’s most glorious crown, 
One rich braid of golden hair. 
Or two hearts that wildly beat, 
And two pair of eager feet, 
Linger in the turret’s bend, 
As they side by side ascend, 
For the momentary bliss 
Of a lover's stolen kiss; 
And emerge into the shining 
Of that summer day’s declining, 
Disengaging clasping hands 
Asthey meet their comrade bands, 
With the smile that lately hovered, 
(Making lips and eyes so bright, ) 
And the blush which darkness covered 
Mantling still in rosy light!” 


The story is literally true. Its inci- 
dents are few, but most affecting ; and 
Mrs. Norton has, with a reverence for 
its sad reality, in which taste and 
feeling will equally sympathize, re- 
fused to tamper with its delicate and 
simple outline. She has interpolated 
and omitted nothing ; but the mellow 
and tender lights in which it is exhi- 
bited are all her own. Not only the 
material but the mental world of its 
chief actors returns at her musical 
summons to life, motion, and colour. 
The roofless chateau, the tangled 
brake, and desolated gardens, the void 
and silent courts, and dismantled gate- 
piers, forget the ruin and neglect of 
a hundred years, and rise and expand 
in the music and glories of a by-gone 
spring. With a power much rarer, 
and, to an intelligent reader, far more 
striking, she revives, perhaps creates, 
the feelings whose exquisite colouring 
and gradations constitute the chief 
and peculiar charm of the poem. 

The same spirit of reality, which is 
one striking characteristic of this 
graceful volume, is discerniblé in the 
sketches from Mrs. Norton’s own 
hand, which accompany its pages. 
The two views—one of the ruins of 
the chateau, the other of the tall ivy- 
mantled piers of its gateway—strike 
the sense at once, as a literal and 
simple transcript of actual things, 
neither idealized, nor improved upon, 
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but with a religious literality set 
down just as they are. 

Something of this reality, as well 
as of the sentiment of the tale, is, no 
doubt, due to the tone of the writer’s 
mind—a profound sympathy with 
the grief, and a special one with the 
consolation of her story. 

The Count de La Garaye is a fine 
portrait of the noblesse who spent 
their lives upon their estates, amon 
the honourable traditions of ol 
French chivalry, untainted by Court 
profligacy and hardness of heart—re- 
tined, honourable, brave, and charit- 
able—a type rarer and still rarer as 
the Revolution approached. 


“ And merry is it in his spacious halls ; 
Cheerful the host, whatever sport befalls, 
Cheerful and courteous, full of manly 
grace; 

His heart’s frank welcome written in his 
face; 

So eager, that his pleasure never cloys, 

But glad to share whatever he enjoys: 

Rich, liberal, gaily dressed, of noble mein, 

Clear eyes,—full curving mouth,—and 
brow serene; 

Master of speech in many a foreign 
tongue, 

And famed for feats of arms, although so 
young. 

Dexterous in fencing, skilled in horse- 
manship— 

His voice and hand preferred to spur or 
whip; 

(Quick at a jest and smiling repartee, 

With a sweet laugh that sounded frank 
and free ; 

But holding satire an accurséd thing, 

A poisoned javelin or a serpent’s sting ; 

litiful to the poor; of courage high ; 

A soul that could all turns of fate defy : 

Gentle to women; reverent to old age; 

What more, young Claud, could men’s 
esteem engage ? 

What more be given to bless thine earthly 
state, 

Save Love,—which still must crown the 
happiest fate ; 

Love, therefore, came,—that sunbeam 
lit his life, 

And where he wooed, he won, a gentle 
wife 

Born, like himself, of lineage brave and 
rood ; ’ 

And like himself, of warm and eager 
mood ; 

Gilad to share gladness, pleasure to im- 
part, 

With dancing spirits and a tender heart.” 


The few lines describing the lady’s 
share in his field sports—“ She was 
not bold from boldness, but from 
love” —are exquisite. 


“‘ Pleased too to share the manlier sports 

which made 

The joy of his young hours. No more 
afraid 

Of danger, than the seabird, used to soar 

From the high rocks above the ocean's 
roar, 

Which dips its slant wing in the wave's 
white crest, 

And deems the foamy undulations, rest.” 


The court of the chateau is all 
astir with animated preparation for 
the chase, amid which we first behold 
the Iady thus :— 


“Like a sweet picture doth the lady 

stand, 

Still blushing as she bows; one tiny hand 

Hid by a pearl-embroidered gauntlet, 
holds 

Her whip, and her long robe’s exuberant 
folds. 

The other hand is bare, and from her eyes 

Shades now and then the sun, or softly 
lies, 

With a caressing touch, upon the neck 

Of the dear glossy steed she loves to deck 

With saddle-housings worked in golden 
thread, 

And golden bands upon his noble head. 

White is the little hand whose taper fin- 
gers 

Smoothe his fine coat,—and still the lady 
lingers, 

Leaning against his side; nor lifts her 
head, 

But gently turns as gathering footsteps 
tread ; 

Reminding you of doves with shifting 
throats, 

Brooding in sunshine by their sheltering 
cotes. 

Under her pluméd hat her wealth of 
curls 

Falls down in golden links among her 
pearls, 

And the rich purple of her velvet vest 

Slims the young waist, and rounds the 
graceful breast.” 


The course of life at La Garaye, 
“careless, but not impure,” among 
rural sports and festive gaieties, is 
sketched with the touch of Wouver- 
inansor Watteau. But there is some- 
thing higher and finer in this 


~'They woke to gladness as the morning 

broke; 

Their very voices kept, whene'’er they 
spoke, 

A ring of joy, a harmony of life, 

That made you bless the husband and 
the wife. 

And every day the careless festal throng, 

And every night the dance and feast and 
song, 
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Shared with young boon companions, 
marked the time 

As with a carillon’s exulting chime; 

Where those two entered, gloom passed 


that which from some one fated 
hour and misadventure befalls many 
another mortal, has befallen the Lady 
of La Garaye; and though life goes on 


out of sight, 
Chased by the glow of their intense de- 
light.” 


This chase, for which we saw the 
Lady about to mount, is doomed to 
be her last. A torrent intercepts 
their course—the Count clears it— 
vainly, with voice and gesture, warning 
her back. 


“In vain: the pleasant voice she loved so 

well 

Feebly re-echoed through that dreadful 
dell, . 

The voice that was the music of her home 

Shouted in vain across that torrent’s foam. 

He saw her, pausing on the bank above ; 

Saw,—like a dreadful vision of his love, — 

That dazzling dream stand on the edge 
of death : 

Saw it—and stared—and prayed—and 
held his breath. 

Bright shone the Autumn sun on wood 
and plain; 

On the steed’s glossy flanks and flowing 
mane ; 

On the wild silver of the rushing brook ; 

On his wife’s smiling and triumphant 
look ; 

Bright waved against the sky her wind- 
tost plume 

Bright on her freshened 
healthy bloom,— 

Oh! all bright things, how could ye end 
in doom ?” 


cheek the 


The Countess and her palfrey fall 
headlong from the overhanging bank 
into the stream. Every line in the 
description of the Count’s frantic 
struggle to reach her, quivers and 
tugs with an agony of energy. He 
does reach her 


“ He's with her! 
blood 
Beats no more to and fro. 

mood 
Weighs like a nightmare. 
well he knows 
Is horrible, and still the horror grows ; 
But what it is, or how it came to pass, 
Or why he lies half fainting on the grass, 
Or what he strove to clutch at in his fall, 
Or why. he had no power for help to call — 
This is confused and lost.” 


So the lady, all but lifeless, is con- 
veyed to the chateau. There after 
long suffering she so far recovers that 
her life is no longer in danger. But her 
reprieve is asad one. Henceforward 


Is he dying too? His 
His abstract 


Something 


—in a certain sense, the same life—its 
spirit and character, are changed, like 
one of our melodies on a sudden 
transposed, thenceforward to move 


slowly and wildly, and in a minor key. 


“* Long as the vacant life trained idly by, 

She pressed her pillow with a restless 
sigh— 

‘To-morrow, surely, I shall stronger feel!" 

To-morrow! But the slow days onward 
steal, 

And find her still with feverish aching 
head— 

Still cramped with pain—still lingering 
in her bed— 

Still sighing out the tedium of the time— 

Still listening to the clock’s recurring 
chime, 

As though the very hours that struck 
were foes, 

And might, but would not, grant com- 
plete repose, 

Until the skilled physician—sadly bold 

From frequent questioning—her sentence 
told! 

That no good end could come to her faint 
yearning— 

That no bright hour should see her health 
returning ; 

That changeful seasons—not for one dark 
year, 

But on through life—must teach her how 
to bear; 

For through all springs, with rainbow- 
tinted showers, 

And through all summers, with their 
wealth of flowers, 

And every autumn, with its harve-t- 
home, 

And all white winters of the time to come, 

Crooked and sick for ever she must be; 

Her life of wild activity and glee 

Was with the past—the future was a life 

Dismal and feeble, full of suffering, rife 

With chill denials of accustomed joy, 

Continual torment, and obscure annoy. 

Blighted in all bloom, her withered frame 

Must now inheritage—young but in name. 

Never could she, at close of some long day 

Of pain, that strove with hope, exulting 
lay 

A tiny, new-born infant on her breast, 

And in the soft lamp’s glimmer sink to 
rest ; 

The strange corporeal weakness sweetly 
blent 

With a delicious dream of full content— 

With pride of motherhood and thankful 
prayers, 

And a confused glad sense of novel cares, 

And peeps into the future, brightly given, 

As though her bahe’s blue eyes turned 
earth to heaven ! 
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Never again could she, when Claud re- 


turned 

After brief absence, and her fond heart 
yearned 

To see his earnest eyes with upward 
glancing, 


Greet her known windows, even while 
yet advancing— 
Fly with light footsteps down the great 
hall stair, 
And give him welcome in the open air 
As though she were too glad to see him 
come, 
To wait till he should enter happy home, 
And there, quick-breathing, glowing, 
sparkling, stand ; 
His arm round her slim waist—hand 
locked in hand— 
The mutual kiss exchanged of happy 
greeting, 
That needs no secrecy of lovers’ meeting ; 
While giving welcome, also, in their way, 
Her dogs barked rustling round him, 
wild with play, 
And voices called, and hasty steps replied, 
And the sleek fiery steed was led aside, 
And the gray seneschal came forth and 
smiled, 
Who held him in his arms while yet a 
child ; 
And cheery jinglings from unfastened 
doors, 
And vaulted echoes through long cor- 
ridors, 
And distant bells that thrill along the 
wires, 
Andstirof logs that heap up autumn fires, 
Crowned the glad eager bustle that makes 
known 
Themaster’s step ison histhreshold-stone!” 


‘ This is the life whose dreadful dawn must 


rise 

When the night lifts, within whose gloom 
she lies: 

Hope, on whose lingering help she leaned 
80 late, 

Struck from her clinging by the sword of 
fate : 

That wild word NEVER, to her shrinking 


gaze, 

Seems written on the wall in fiery rays. 

Never! Our helpless changeful natures 
shrink 

Before that Word, as from the grave’s cold 
brink! 

Set us a term, whereto we must endure, 

And you shall find our crown of patience 
sure ; 

But the irrevocable smites us down— 

Helpless we lie before the eternal frown ; 

Waters of Marah whelm the blinded soul, 

Stifle the heart, and drown our self-con- 
trol. 

So when she heard the grave physician 
speak, 

Horror crept through her veins, who, faint 
and weak, 
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And tortured by all motion, yet had lain 
With a meek cheerfulness that conquered 


pain, 

Hoping, till that dark hour. Give back 
the hope, 

Though years rise sad with intervening 
scope! 

Scarce can those radiant eyes with sickly 
stare 

Yet comprehend that sentence of de- 
spair ; 

Crooked and sick for ever !—crooked and 
sick! 

She, in whose veins the passionate blood 
ran quick 

As leaps the rivulet from the mountain 
height, 


That dances rippling into summer light: 
She, on whose cheek the rich bloom always 
+ staid, 
And only deepened to a lovelier shade ; 
She, whose fleet limbs no exercise could 
tire, 
When wild hill-climbing wooed her spirit 
higher! 
Knell not above her bed thisfuneral chime, 
Lid her be prisoner for a certain time ; 
Tell her blank years must waste in that 
changed home, 
But not for ever—not for life to come; 
Let infinite torture be her daily guest, 
But set a term, beyond which shall be rest. 
In vain! she sees that trembling fountain 
rise, 
Tears of compassion in an old man’s eyes ; 
And in low pitying tones again he tells 
The doom that sounds to her like funeral 
bells. 
Long on his face her wistful gaze she kept, 
Then dropped her head, and wildly moaned 
and wept, 
Shivering through every limb, as light- 
ning thought 
Smote her with all the endless ruin 
wrought. 
Never to be a mother !—never give 
Another life beyond her own to live— 
Never to see her husband bless their child, 
Thinking (dear blessed thought!) like 
him it smil’d; 
Never again with Claud to walk or ride, 
Partake his pleasures with a playful pride; 
But cease from all companionship so shared, 
And only have the hours his pity spared. 
His pity—ah! his pity, would it prove 
As warm and lasting as admiring love? 
Or would her petty joys’ late spoken doom 
Carry the great joy with them to joy’s 


tomb? 
Would all the hopes of life at once take 
wing ?— . 


The thought went through her with a 
secret sting, 

And she repeated, with a moaning ery— 

‘ Better to die, oh! God, "twere best to 


die!” 


How this shadow is reflected upon 
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Claud, the lines which follow very 
beautifully describe— 


“ And Claud also saw 
That beauty which was once without a 
flaw, 
And flushed—but strove to hide the sense 
of shock, 
The feelings that some witchcraft seemed 
to mock. 
Are those her eyes—those eyes so full of 
in ? 
Her restless looks, that hunt for ease in 
vain? 
Is that her step, that halt, uneven tread ? 
Is that her blooming cheek, so pale and 
dead ? 
Is that the querulous anxious mind that 
tells 
¢Its little ills, and on each ailment dwells— 
The spirit alert, which early morning 
stirr’d, 
Even as it rouses every gladsome bird, 
Whose chorus of irregular music goes 
Up with the dew that leaves the sun- 
touched rose ? 
Oh! altered, altered—even the smile is 
gone, 
Which, like a sunbeam, once exulting 
shone ! 
Suiles have returned, but not the smiles 
of yore— 
The joy, the youth, the triumph, are no 
more. 
An anxious smile remains, that discon- 
nects 
Smiling from gladness—one that more 
dejects 
Than floods of passionate weeping, for it 
tries 
‘To contradict the question of our eyes ; 
We say— Thou'rt pained, poor heart, and 
full of woe!’ 
It drops that shining veil, and answers— 
‘No.’ 

























































































































































































And now comes that sad jealousy of 
yhich we spoke— 
» But something sadder even than her pain 
‘Yorments her now, and thrills each languid 
vein : 
Love's tender instinct feels through every 
nerve 
When love’s desires, or love itself doth 
swerve. 
All the world’s praise re-echoed to the sky, 
Cancels not blame that shades a lover's 
eye; 
All the world’s blame, which scorn for 
scorn repays, 
Fails to disturb the joy of lovers’ praise. 
Ah! think not vanity alone doth deck 
With rounded pearls the young girl's in- 
nocent neck, 
Who in her duller days contented tries 
The homely robe, that with no rival vies, 
But on the happy night she hopes to meet 
The one to whom she comes with trem- 


bling feet, 
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With crimson roses decks her bosom fair, 

Warm as the thoughts of love all glowing 
there, 

Because she must his favourite colours 
wear; 

Andall the bloom and beauty of her youth 


Can scarce repay, she thinks, her lover's 
truth.” 


‘ Gertrude of La Garaye thy heart is sore— 


A worm is gnawing at the rose’s core; 

A doubt corrodeth all thy tender trust— 

The freshness of thy day is choked in 
dust. 

Not for the pain, although the pain be 
great— 

Not for the change, though changed be 
all thy state; 

But for a sorrow, dumb and unrevealed, 

Most from its cause with mournful care 
concealed— 

From Claud, who goes and who returns 
with sighs, 

And gazes on his wife with wistful eyes, 

And muses in his brief and cheerless rides 

If her dull mood will mend; and inly 
chides 

Ilis own sad Spirit, that sinks down so low, 

Instead of lifting her from all her woe; 

And thinks if he but loved her less, that he 

Could cheer her drooping soul with gaiety; 

But wonders evermore that beauty’s loss 

To such a soul should seem so sore a cross. 

Until one evening in that quiet hush 

That lulls the falling day, when all the 
gush 

Of various sounds seems buried with the 
sun, 

ile told his thought. 

As winter streamlets run, 

Freed by some sudden thaw, and swift 
make way 

Into the natural channels where they play, 

So leaped her young heart to his tender 


tone, 
So answering to his warmth, resumed her 
own; 


And all her doubt and all her grief confest, 
Leaning her faint head on his faithful 


breast. 

‘Not always, Claud, did I my beauty 
prize— 

Thy words first made it precious in my 
eyes, 


And till thy fond voice made the gift 
seem rare— 

Nor tongue nor mirror taught me I was 
fair. 

I recked no more of beauty in that day 

Of happy girlishness and childlike play, 

Than some poor woodland bird who stays 
his flight 

On some low bough when summer days 
are bright, 

And in that pleasant sunshine sits and 
sings, 

And beaks the plumage of his glistening 

wings, 
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Recks of the passer-by, who stands to 
praise 

His feathered smoothness and his thrilling 
lays. 

But now I make my moan—I make my 
moan— 

I weep the brightness lost, the beauty 
gone; 
Because now fading is to fall from thee, 
As the dead fruit falls blighted from the 
tree; 
For thee—not 
weep, 
My beauty was a spell thy love to keep ; 
For I have heard and read how men for- 
sake 

When time and tears that gift of beauty 
take, 

Nor care although the heart they leave 
may break !’ 

A husband’s love was there—a husband's 
love, 

Strong, comforting, all other loves above ; 

On her bowed neck he laid his tender hand, 

And his voice steadied to his soul’s com- 
mand: 

‘Oh! thou mistaken and unhappy child, 

Still thy complainings, for thy words are 
wild; 

Thy beauty, though so perfect, was but 
one 

Of the bright ripples dancing to the sun, 

Which from the hour I hoped to call thee 
wife, 

Glanced down the silver stream of happy 
life. 

Whatever change Time’s heavy clouds 
may make, 

Those are the waters which my thirst 
shall slake. 

River of all my hopes thou wert and art, 

The current of thy being bears my heart— 

Whether it sweep along in shine or shade, 

By barren rocks, or banks in flowers ar- 


vanished loveliness—I 


rayed, 
Foam with the storm, or glide in soft re- 
se— 
In that deep channel love unswerving 
flows !’ 


But she again—‘ Alas! not from distrust, 

I mourn, dear Claud, nor yet to thee un- 
just. 

I love thee—I believe thee; yea, I know 

Thy very soul is wrung to see my woe; 

The earthquake of compassion trembles 
still 

Within its depths, and conquers natural 
will. 

But after, after, when the shock is past— 

When cruel Time, who flies to change so 
fast, 

Hath made my suffering an accustomed 
thing, 

And only left me slowly withering ; 

Then will the empty days rise chill and 
lorn, 

The lonely evening, the unweleome morn, 
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Until thy path at length be brightly crost 

By some one holding all that I have lost ; 

Some one with youthful eyes, enchanting 
bright, 

Full as the morning of a liquid light ; 

And while my pale lip, stiff and sad re- 
mains, 

Her smiles shall thrill like sunbeams 
through thy veins: 

I shall fade down, and she with simple art, 

All bloom and beauty, dance into thy 
heart ! 

Then, then, my Claud, shall 1—at length 
alone— 

Recede from thee with an unnoticed moan, 

Sink where-none heed me, and be seen no 


more.’” 


Claud’s gentle and tender answer 


follows, ending which he says- 


in transient loves 
rejoice, 

Still to new hopes breathe forth successive 
sighs— 

Give me the music of the accustomed 
voice, 

And the sweet light of long familiar eyes!’ 

He ceased. But she, for all his fervent 
speech, 

Sighed as she listened. 
reach 

The summit of the hope where thou 
wouldst set me, 

And all I crave is never to forget me! 

Wedded I am to pain, and not to thee, 

Thy life's companion I no more can be ; 

For thou remainest all thou wert—but I 

Am a fit bride for death, and long to die: 

Yea, long for death, for thou wouldst miss 
me then 

More even than now, in mountain and in 
glen; 

And musing by the white tomb where 
I lay, 

Think of the happier time and earlier day, 

And wonder if the love another gave 

Equalled the passion buried in that 
grave.’” 


‘Claud, I cannot 


Again he replies, and his last 
words we quote, and with them, the 
sweet lines which close the scene. 


“Oh! loved even to the briz of love’s full 


fount, 

Wilt thou set nothing to firm faith’s ac- 
count ? 

Choke back thy tears which are my bit- 
ter stnart, 

Lean thy dear head upon my aching 
bart ; 

It may be, God, who saw our careless 
life, 

Not sinful, yet not blameless, my sweet 
wife, 
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bright May, 

Was but the coming joy, from day to 
day ;) 

Hath blotted out all joy to bid us learn 

That this is not our home; and make us 
turn 

From the enchanted earth, where much 
was given, 

To higher aims, and a forgotten heaven.” 

So spoke her love—and wept in spite of 
words ; 

While her heart echoed all his heart's 
accords ; 

And leaning down, she said, with whis- 
pering sigh, 

‘I sinned, my Claud, in wishing so to 


die.’ 

Then they, who oft in Love's delicious 
bowers 

Had fondly wasted glad and passionate 
hours, 


Kissed with a mutual moan :—but o’er 
their lips 

Love’s light passed clear, from under 
Life's eclipse.” 


The relief, however, is but mo- 
mentary; the old yearnings return ; 
and the melodious lines that follow 
describe her sad estate. 


“It may not be! 
hours ! 
The bee goes booming through the plats 
of flowers, 
The butterfly its tiny mate pursues 
With rapid fluttering of its painted hues, 
The thin-winged gnats their transient 
time employ 
Reeling through sunbeams in a dance of 
joy, 
The small field-mouse with wide trans- 
parent ears 
Comes softly forth, and softly disappears, 
The dragon-fly hangs glittering on the 
reed, 
The spider swings across his filmy thread, 
And gleaming fishes, darting to and fro, 
Make restless silver in the pools below. 
All these poor lives—these lives of small 


Blighted are summer 


account, 

Feel the ethereal thrill within them 
mount ; 

But the great human life,—the life di- 
vine,— 


Rests in dull torture, heavy and supine, 

And the bird’s song, by Garaye’s walls of 
stone, 

Crosses within the irrepressible moan !” 

As we draw near the close of the 

tale, its. beautiful moral begins to 

open. 

*Was then Despair the end of all this 
woe? 

Far off the angel voices answer, No! 





The Lady of La Gavraye. 


(Since all we thought of, in our youth's 
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Devils despair, for they believe and 
tremble ; 

But man believes and hopes, 
resemble 

Each other but in this. Grief comes 
from Heaven ; 

Each thinks his own the bitterest trial 
given ; 

Each wonders at the sorrows of his lot ; 

His neighbour's sufferings presently for- 
got, 

Though wide the difference which our 
eyes can see 

Not only in grief’s kind, but its degree. 

God grants to some all joys for their 
possession, 

Nor loss, nor cross, the favoured mortal 
mourns ; 

While some toil on, outside those bounds 
of blessing, 
Whose weary feet 

thorns. 
But over all our tears God's rainbow 
bends ; 
To all our cries a pitying ear He lends ; 
Yea, to the feeble sound of man’s lament 


How often have His messengers been 
sent !” 


Our griefs 


for ever tread on 


There comes to the chateau a Bene- 
dlictine prior, a breathing, Titian-like 
portrait of the finest type of the Ro- 
man ecclesiastic. 


“He sits by Gertrude’s couch and patient 

listens 

To her wild grieving voice;—his dark 
eye glistens 

With tearful sympathy for that young 
wife, 

Telling the torture of her broken life ; 

And when he answers her she seems to 
know 

The peace of resting by a river’s flow. 

Tender his words, and eloquently wise ; 

Mild the pure fervour of his watchful 
eyes ; 

Meek with serenity of constant prayer 

The luminous forehead, high and broad 
and bare; 

The thin mouth, though not passionless, 
yet still ; 

With a sweet calm that speaks an angel’s 
will, 

Resolving service to his God’s behest, 

And ever musing how to serve Him best. 

Not old, nor young; with manhood’s 
gentlest grace ; 

Pale to transparency, the pensive face, 

Pale not with sickness, but with studious 


thought, 

The body tasked, the fine mind over- 
wrought ; 

With something faint and fragile in the 
whole, 


As though "twere but a lamp to hold-a 
soul. 
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Such was the friend who came to La Ga- 
raye, 

And Claud and Gertrude lived to bless 
the day !” 


He reasons simply and gently with 
the poor lady o la Garaye. He 
shows her the vanity of the world, 
the common misery of man, andgently 
and firmly, but without upbraiding, 
points out to her all the alleviations 
with which fortune and circumstance 
surround her. He contrasts with 
her favoured lot in sickness and help- 
lessness the terrible aggravations that 
beset and overpower the poor, and he 
paints sorrows more dismal and ap- 
palling than her own, in melancholy 
variety. In this sad and solemn 
homily, picture succeeds picture in 
powerful and striking contrast. 


** What hath theslandered done, who vainly 

* — strives 

To set his life among untarnished lives ? 

Whose bitter cry for justice only fills 

‘The myriad echoes lost among life’s hills ; 

Who hears for evermore the self-same lie 

Clank clog-like at his heel when he would 
try 

To climb above the loathly creeping 
things, 

Whose venom poisons, and whose fury 
stings, 

And so slides back ; for ever doomed to 
hear 

The old witch, Malice, hiss with serpent 
leer 

The old hard falsehood to the old bad end, 

Helped, it may be, by some traducing 
friend, 

Or one rocked with him on one mother's 
breast, 

Learned in the art of where to smite him 
best.” 


‘The death of the rorsAxEN ! lone he lies, 

His sultry noon, fretted by slow black 
flies, : 

That settle on pale cheek and quivering 
brow 

With a soft torment. The increasing 
glow 

Brings the full shock of day; the hot air 
grows 

Impure alike from action and repose ; 

Bruised fruit, and faded flowers, and dung 
and dust, 

The rich man’s stew-pan, and the beggar’s 
crust, ; 

Poison the faint lips opening hot and dry, 

Loathing the plague they breathe with 
gasping sigh, 

The thick oppression of its stifling heat, 

The busy murmer of the swarming street, 

The roll of chariots and the rush of feet ; 


The Lady of La Garaye 
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With the tormenting music's nasal twang 
Distorting melodies his loved ones sang ! 


** Last cometh on the night—the hot, bad 

nigh 

With less of all—of heat, of dust, of 
light ; 

And leaves him watching, with a helpless 
stare, 

The theme of no one’s hope and no one’s 
care! 

The cresset lamp, that stands so grim 
and tall, 

Widens and wavers on the upper wall ; 

And calming down from day’s perpetual 
storm 

His thoughts’ dark chaos takes some cer- 
tain form, 

And he begins to pine for joys long lost, 

Or hopes unrealized; till bruised and 
tossed, 

He sends his soul vain journeys through 
the gloom, 

For radiant eyes that should have wept 
his doom. . 

Then clasps his hands in prayer, and for 
a time, 

Gives aspigations unto things sublime : 

But sinking to. some speck of sorrow, 
found 

Some point which, like a little festering 
wound, 

Holds all his share of pain,—he gazes 
round, 

Seeking some vanished form, some hand 
whose touch 

Would almost cure him; and he yearns 
so much, 

That passionate painful sobs his breathing 
choke, 

And the thin bubble of his dream hath 
broke !” , 


So the lady of La Garaye finds a 
new interest and a noble consolation, 
toned by religion and brightened with 
a serene and eternal hope, in a life 
of active and self-devoted charity, in 
which her noble husband joins heart 
and hand. Thus, after the glory 
of their early joy is set, aa an 
interval of troubled darkness, there 
rises over the silence of the scene a 
tranquil, silvery, and beautiful light, 
amid which we leave them, serenely 
awaiting the great day-spring that 
will flood the world with imperish- 
able glory, a jubilee of adoration, grati- 
tude, and all beautiful affections— 
eternal youth—the. body redeemed, 
and the spirit made perfect. 

The institutions founded by their 
charity have survived all other monu- 
ments of their early splendour and 
ancient name. 
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Still thrives the noble hospital that gave 

Shelter to those whom none from pain 
could save ; 

Still to the schools the ancient chiming 
clock 

Calls the poor yeanlings of a simple flock : 

Still the calm refuge for the fallen and 
lost 

(Whom love a blight and not a blessing 
crost).” 


The poem reminds us of an image 
of Chateaubriand’s. It is like a 
modern writing traced over an an- 
cient manuscript. Beneath the homely 
and harmonious tale of the personal 
loves and sorrows of Gertrude and 
Claud, in bold though subdued cha- 
acters, are written the grand lessons 
and principles which enter into the 
roca history of the entire human 


SHAKSPEARE 


Ir has always been the lot of earthly 
greatness to become for evermore a 
standing target for critics and com- 
mentators of every kind. Every bard- 
ling takes his turn of berhyming the 
sun moon and stars; every young 
woman of fine feeling goes into rap- 
tures over the mountains or the sea. 
Shoals of travellers are yearly hoisted 
up the Great Pyramid, or leave their 
names scrawled in characters more or 
less staring about the base of Pom- 
pey’s Pillar. No student of German 
was ever satisfied with rendering any 
humbler poet than Goethe or Schiller 
into such verse as he could master. 
Are not the Carlyles and Dickenses 
of our day beset by copyists without 
end, who regard the successful aping 
of a man’s outward habits as a proof 
of power to comprehend his inward 
greatness? And who could readily 
count up the marks of homage already 
heaped upon the tomb of our peerless 
Shakspeare by those who, from time 
to time, have edited, discussed, or en- 
acted any of his plays or lesser poems ? 
Volume after volume has been written 
about him; actor after actor has stri- 
ven, each in his own way, to plumb the 
far-hidden depthsof his mighty genius; 
the text of his works has been over- 
scrawled with commentaries more nu- 
merous and conflicting than the theo- 
ries begotten by the Indian mutiny or 
the last visit of the cholera to these 


Shakspeare Travestied. 
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race. We are nowhere quite uncon- 
scious of the presence of the sad and 
higher moral of the tale. In the 
breaks and pauses of mortal sorrow, 
it is heard like far-off church-music, 
solemn and plaintive, toning gradu- 
ally the wild notes and sobs of human 
lamentation, until swelling higher and 
nearer, it absorbs and overpowers 
them all. 

We have long looked in vain for a 
poem like this, so entirely unaffected, 
so perfectly original, so true and yet 
so fanciful, so strong and yet so 
womanly, with painting so exquisite, 
with a moral anatomization so sure 
and subtle, so pure a portraiture of 
the highest affections and the deepest 
sorrows, and instilling a lesson so 
true, simple, and sublime. 


TRAVESTIED. 


shores. And yet—to believe the ad- 
mirers of M. Fechter—it was left for 
a Frenchman to interpret to English 
eyes and ears the full beauty of one 
whose shrewder sayings have long 
since been woven into the web of our 
everyday talk, and whose noblest im- 
aginings have aaa to build up the 
fame of so many English actors, from 
the days of Booth and Betterton to 
those of Macready and the younger 
Kean. 

If popular report may go for any 
thing, M. Fechter’s Hamlet was a 
marked success. People of some cul- 
ture and fair discernment went so far 
as to say that they had never seen 
Hamlet properly acted before. That 
the part of the gifted but weak and 
morbid-minded young Dane, has not 
of late years been fitly rendered on 
our stage, no One who loves Shak- 
speare truly and demurs tothe modern 
rage for scenic upholstery will much 
care to dispute. It may, be that, in 
some respects, the Hamlet of M. Fech- 
ter was more Shaksperian than the 
Hamlet of Mr. Charles Kean. Or 
was it the mere strangeness of seeing 
a Frenchman embody his own con- 
ception of one of the most puzzling 
characters ever drawn by a bard, 
whom Frenchmen are proverbially in- 
capable of reading aright, that filled 
the Princess’s night after night with 
crowds of play-goers large enough to 
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appease the cravings of the hungriest 
manager? In these days also, as of old, 
foreigners and novelties are equally 
dear to John Bull’s fancy, and the 
two together become irresistible. M. 
Fechter has not, to our knowledge, 
yet challenged the votes of a wider 
jury by publishing a stage edition of 
The Prince of Denmark. If he is 
wise he will long continue to refrain 
from a step by no means certain to 
enlarge the ranks of his present wor- 
shippers. Omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico: any thing looms large in a 
haze. ‘ 

Unluckily, when he chose to im- 
personate Othello, his vanity began 
to soar beyond the bounds of never so 
crowded a theatre. A second triumph 
was before him, when he rushed upon 
his doom by publishing his own cor- 
rected version of the noble tragedy, 
wherein for all time was depicted the 
woful issue of Desdemona’s love for 
the martial Moor. Henceforth who- 
ever wishes to test the soundness of 
M. Fechter’s claim to regenerate the 
British stage, has only to compare his 
printed version of the great original 
with any old copy of Shakspeare on 
which he can lay his hand. He will 
then discover, if he has any eyes at 
all, that the new broom has played 
such havoe with the cobwebs of old 
tradition, as to mar and cruelly deface 
the ao itself about which they 
hung. In the effort to clean an old 
painting, dirt and colour have been 
rubbed away together, and the blank 
places patched over with loud un- 
seemly daubs. It is no longer Shak- 
speare himself we are asked to look 
upon, but Shakspeare travestied in 
the most un-English guise. Instead 
of the noble old-fashioned vase of 
solid silver, we are offered a smart 
new piece of thin electroplate, whose 
chief worth depends on the witless 
fashion of an hour. 

This marvellous blunder has been 
long enough in the engendering; is 
the fruit, indeed, “of nearly twenty 
years’ unceasing labour of love.” 
Surely, from so mighty a travail there 
never yet issued so pitiful an abortion. 
Nigh twenty years of kindly toil have 
ended in turning the majestic Moor 
himself into a grimacing, posture-lov- 
ing savage of the newest French pat- 
tern ; while the gentle, patient, loving, 
high-souled Desdemona has faded in- 
to a silent, simpering, soulless pup- 
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t, unworthy in every way of her 
usband’s deep heart, and the loving 
courtesy displayed towards her by all 
her friends and followers. Cassio loses 
what little character he had before ; 
and the villain of the piece, frank- 
spoken soldierlike Iago, becomes a 
lounging swaggering scoundrel, who 
leers familiarly into the heroine’s face, 
and laughs loudly at wrong moments 
like a vulgar stage-fiend. By way of 
showing that “Shakspeare’s plays 
were certainly written to be acted— 
not recited,” his noble blank verse is 
broken up into bits of jerky unryth- 
mical — and his finest passages 
are either wholly cut away or docked 
of the very jewels that most distin- 
guish them from the utterance of less 
gifted brains. Even in such trifles as 
the choice between different readings 
of some given line or passage, this 
new champion of truth and nature is 
almost sure to go astray. Any one, 


for instance, who had read Shak- 
speare twenty minutes instead of 
twenty years should have readily 
caught the meaning of Iago’s words 
when he bids Roderigo call aloud 


‘“‘ With like timorous accent and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spied in populous cities.” 


A rash commentator having spoiled 
the first line through some strange 
blindness to the picturesque force of 
a thoroughly Shaksperian phrase, M. 
Fechter has followed suit by reading 
“clamorous accent” instead of “timor- 
ous.” And even if all the editors had 
conspired to mislead him, by thus 
printing Iago’s vow of loyalty to the 
friend he was foully betraying, 


“ Let him command, 
And to obey shall be in me remorse, 
What bloody work soever,” 


mightnotastudent of less thantwenty 
years’ training have cloven his-way 
through the nonsense of the accepted 
reading to some such easy amendment 
as this— 


* And to obey shall bring me no remorse”? 


These trifles show how much M. 
Fechter’s judgment has gained by the 
heart’s toil of so many years. But 
even when the road lies straight be- 
fore him, this reformer of our stage 
has a fine knack of losing his way. 
‘And she,” says poor old Brabantio, 
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pleading against the man who has 
wooed and won his daughter— 


“‘ And she—in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing— 
To fall in love with what she fear’d to 
look on? 
It isa judgment maim’d and most im- 
perfect, 
That will confess, perfection so could err 
Against all rules of nature,” &c. 


The sense being plain enough to the 
veriest beginner, is improved in M. 
Fechter’s edition by a full stop at 
“imperfect,” and the utter omission 
of what follows; as if the judgment 
referred to Desdemona’sfalling in love 
with Othello, and not to the notion 
that one so perfect as she could never 
have been led by purely natural means 
to give her heart away to suchalover. 
So, too, in the fourth act, when Des- 
demona tells Lodovico of the coldness 
between her lord and Cassio, saying— 


“1 would do much 
To atone them, for the love I bear to 
Cassio,” 


Othello follows up an angry curse 
with this angry question—‘ Are you 
wise?’ hurled at a wife whe knows 
no reason for his wrath. But the 
force of those three words, coming 
from Othello’s mouth as a prelude to 
the blow that presently explains them, 
M. Fechter, for all his earnest study, 
could not take in. According to his 
improved version it is Iago who utters 
them in a kind of warning aside to his 
enraged commander. Again, Bra- 
bantio having, “with all his heart,” 
given away to Othello that which 
some minutes before Othello might 
have long asked in vain, is straight- 
‘way represented by M. Fechter as 
spurning his daughter's hand, and 
“with threatening irony” bidding fare- 
well to her husband in words thus 
altered from the original— 


“Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to 


see 
She has deceived her father, and may 
thee!” 


To make this rendering the more 
likely, our bold Frenchman had to 
leave out the linesin which Brabantio 
yielded to his manifest fate, while the 
common reading—‘ Have a quick eye 
to see,” is altered for no earthly rea- 
son into—“If thou hast eyes to see.” 
What was meant for sorrowful yet 
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kindly warning being thus turned into 
a scornful threat. 

Or turn to the scene where Othello 
from his hiding-place overhears Cassio 
telling Iago the story, as Othello be- 
lieves, of his wife’sshame. Alluding, 
in truth, to Bianca’s tiresome fond- 
ness, the discarded lieutenant relates 
how one day she comes and. “falls me 
thusabout my neck”—“ Crying,” mur- 
murs Othello aside, with savage sar- 
casm—“‘O! dear Cassio,’ as it were ; 
his gesture imports it.” Instead of 
this latter speech M. Fechter makes 
Iago fill up Cassio’s story by “putting 
his arms round him in imitation of 
Bianca,” and quoting Bianca’s sup- 
posed words himself. By way of fur- 
therimprovement,Cassio’s next speech 
and Othello's muttered interpretation 
of it, are struck out, while the curse 
that Othello flings after his fancied 
foe is thus stripped of all meaning— 
“O! I see that face of yours, but not 
that dog Ill throw it to.” Why the 
word “nose” should have been altered 
into “face,” is more than we can guess. 
Still more unaccountable is the extent 
to which M. Fechter has improved on 
the old editions in regard of scenery 
and stage business. According to 
Shakspeare and common sense, Cassio’s 
meetings with Desdemona take place 
“before the castle:” it is before the 
castle that Cassio dallies with Biancu, 
and jokes about her with Iago; it is 
before the castle that Othello’s un- 
governable fury sends him into a 
trance, and drives him to lift his hand 
against his wife in the presence of 
Lodovico and several more. But an 
outrageous zeal for innovation betrays 
this editor into the gross absurdity of 
making Cassio enter the castle the 
very morning after his sad disgrace, 
and into the gross indecency of open- 
ing the general’s house to women of 
the lowest character. Had the go- 
vernor’s lady and his ousted officer 
met, as M. Fechter shows them to 
have done, Iago’s cunning exclama- 
tion—“ Ha! I like not that,” might 
well have been forestalled by some- 
thing yet stronger from Othello’s own 
mouth. As for Bianca, if he did right 
perhaps in restoring her to her old 
share in the play, could he not refrain 
from spoiling his one good idea, by 
bringing her into the house—if not 
the very room—where the chaste Des- 
demona had just been plying her daily 
work? And yet this is the man who 
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continually a'ters the text, rather than 
shock his hearers with such words as 
zounds, I’ faith, cuckold, or with even 
the most harmless reference to the 
name of God. But then a greater re- 
gard for likelihood and tradition would 
have lost usnotafew of those realistic 
details which former actors somehow 
forgot to introduce. Othello seated 
among his papers and despatches, 
Desdemona and her maid winding off 
silk for their embroideries, Iago lean- 
ing on the back of Desdemona’s chair 
or sitting on the table beside Othello, 
with the latter’s arm about his shoul- 
der; these, with much tender love- 
making and a charming amount of 
the most familiar by-play, would else 
have formed no part of that wondrous 
scheme by which M. Fechter was to 
pierce his way through “the worm- 
eaten and unwholesome prison” of 
theatrieal use and wont. 

But it is towards the end of the 
play that his inventive genius soars 
farthest off from the truth of Shak- 
speare and the bounds of common 
sense. In the fifth act Othello ap- 


= his sleeping wife with a 


eart torn between some last yearnings 
of its old deep love, and a fixed re- 
solve to slay her who, he thought, had 
soillrewardedit. Fora moment love 
seems to win, but the memory of his 
great wrong swiftly comes in to 
strengthen his resolve, and to cheat 
his conscience into mistaking a deed 
of wild vengeance for one of righteous 
punishment. 
“Tt is the cause, it is the cause, my soul! 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste 

stars! 

It is the cause.” 
He will not shed her blood, nor scar 
her smooth white skin ; but “she must 
die: else she'll betray more men.” 
This is all his thought. His great 
love bids him spare her, so young, so 
lovely, so innocent-looking in her 
sleep ; but justice, he fancies, can only 
be satisfied with her death, and when 
he has taken one last look at her 
sleeping beauty, pressed one last kiss 
of tenderness on that balmy mouth, 
he must forget the husband in the 

unisher of a most unwifely deed. 

er great crime is the “cause” which 
makes mercy criminal, and murder 
just. “One more”’—he says— 

“and this the last : 
So sweet was ne'er so fatal. I must weep 
But they are cruel tears.” 
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Such is the Othello of the poet. Let 
us see what M. Fechter makes of him. 
After listening from the balcony to a 
song which Desdemona ought to have 
sung in the previous act, the Moor 
“comes slowly forward to the bed to 
look at Desdemona, and accidentally 
touches the glass in which he sees his 
bronzed face.” Thereupon, “* with 
bitter despair,” he says, “It is the 
cause,’ &c. After the second line 
he looks again at his face. Then once 
more repeating, “It is the cause,” as 
though he dwelt on the blackness 
of his own visage, “he violently 
throws the glass into the sea,” and 
proceeds to carry out his deadly pur- 
pose. And this, O shades of Shak- 
speare and the elder Kean, is the 
mighty upshot of twenty years’ hard 
reading, the grand discovery which a 
foreigner has been the first to unfold 
for the good of Shakspeare’s country- 
men! To this complexion has the 
manly deep-hearted Moorish warrior 
come at last! For this tawdry out- 
burst of French extravagance has the 
playgoing world been kept waiting 
these two hundred and fifty years! 
Fancy the Othello we have known 
so long stooping in the hour of his 
sharpest agony to maunder, like the 
vainest woman, over the black face 
reflected in his wife’s looking-glass, 
and crowning the touch of stupid 
coxcombry by pettishly throwing 
the tell-tale piece of furniture out of 
the window. The poet and his hero 
are alike degraded by a blunder which 
alters the whole meaning of Othello’s 
words, forcing us to link the “ cause” 
of which he speaks with the colour of 
his own face, and to accept that 
colour as the very thing which he 
shrinks from naming to the chaste 
stars. That feeling of mistaken duty 
which alone raises Othello’s purpose 
above the line ot a cowardly revenge, 
is wholly lost in this unseasonable 
harping on a personal drawback of 
which Desdemona had never made 
the very slightest account, and to 
which Othello himself had only once 
referred, and then in the most casual 
and slighting way. “Haply,” he had 
once said to himself, 


“for I am black, 
And have not those soft parts of conversa- 
tion 
That chamberers have; 
declined 
Into the vale of years” — 


or, for I am 
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yet—mark the addition—“ yet that’s 
not much.” And if he made so light 
of it before, when he was.calmly pon- 
dering the likeliest reasons for his 
wife’s disloyalty, was it possible that 
any such thought should have seized 
upon him when his whole mind was 
swayed and filled by one overruling 
idea, and all his heart was stirred to 
its inmost depths with the throes of 
a love which, cruelly wounded, could 
not wholly die? But we need not 
argue further about the truth of a 
reading which none perhaps but a 
Frenchman of the nineteenth century 
would ever have tortured out of 
Shakspeare’s own words. 

As if Othello had not been lowered 
enough by appearing as a coxcomb, 
he is forthwith developedinto a brutal 
savage. When his poor wife pleads 
her innocence, he retorts with “the 
smile of a hyena;”’ when she prays 
him for one half hour of life, he 
throws her back on the bed “in mad 
fury,” and, according to the accounts 
of eye-witnesses, proceeds to smother 
her in the most unseemly fashion. 
~penery when she seems ‘to stir, he 

* passes his poignard under the pil- 
low,” and with that same poignard he 
threatens Emilia when she speaks her 
mind about her mistress’s murder. 
Last of all he sinks into the — 
melodramatic ruffian, “ forcin Iago 
to kneel before Desdemona’s body,” 
then making a murderous feint at 
Tago’s throat, and suddenly turning 
his dagger against himself; said dag- 
ger, when it has done its work, being 
tinally thrown as a parting legacy at 
his betrayer’s feet. If M. Fechter’s 
audience could see all this without 
laughing, their knowledge of Shak- 
sperian tragedy must have been very 
much surpassed by their eagerness to 
worship a new idol. 

It is the fashion in these days to 
look at all things from the level of 
everyday life. High art in painting 
is deemed a bore, and the dignity of 
history suggests food for laughter. 
We are nothing if we are not fami- 
liar. To this feeling M. Fechter has 
appealed in his travesty of one of 
Shakspeare’s noblest dramas. Othel- 
lo, he says, was written to be acted, 
not recited. It might have occurred 
to him that Othello had been acted 
more than once, and that a de 
blank verse should not be 
quite as familiarly as one in prose. 
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But he had not studied Shakspeare 
twenty yearsto find out his own ignor- 
ance of Shakspeare’s meaning, or of 
the great actors by whom that mean- 
ing had, for the last two centuries, 
been more or less thoroughly explored. 
Accordingly, he has treated the blank 
verse like so much prose. People 
don’t talk rythmically in real life: 
why then should the Moor and his 
lady be obliged to measure out their 
words! So the result is nearly 
as unlike the original play as an 
opera spoken would be unlike an 
opera sung. Odd bits of lines are 
tagged together in the clumsiest way; 
endings turn into beginnings, begin- 
nings into endings; words and phrases 
are altered, transposed, or left out, so 
that in some places the sense, in others 
the rythm, in many more the poetic 
colouring of the original is cruelly and 
wantonly defaced. ‘ How, how, let 
me see,” becomes in this new edition 
“how, how—let’s see.” The line, 
“For I am nothing if not critical,” 
is maimed into “For I’m nothing if 
not critical.” “News, lords! our 
wars are done,” shrivels up into the 
familiar “news, lads!” Instead of 
these lines 
“ The ship is here put in, 

A Veronessa: Michael Cassio, 

Lieutenant to the warlike Moor Othello, 

is come on shore; the Moor himself’s at 

sea,” 


we have the following senseless dog- 
grel :— 
‘** A Veronessa, 
Michael Cassio, lieutenant to the warlike 
Moor, 
Is come on shore; 
sea.” 


Othello himself’s at 


In page after page there is some 
oer of bad scanning or vulgarized 
English, the worse for being evidently 
done on purpose by one who can see 
no earthly difference between the 
shuffle of everyday life and the mea- 
sured march of some high tragedy 
that comes sweeping past you with 
its “ sceptred pall.” tf f these things 
offend us in the printed, what are we 
to expect from the acted play, where 
the levelling process can be carried 
out by all kinds of indirect appeals to 
both eyes and ears, until Othello’s 
words and gestures. become as tho- 
roughly prosaic and familiar as those 
of Iago? Inthe printed version, Iago 
himself loses mek of that Shakspe- 
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rian humour which no careful critic 
would havedreamed of throwing away 
along with the dirt that soiled it here 
and there. Because his language is 
not wholly fit for modern ears, are all 
those lines and sentences to be cut 
out, wherein his blunt mocking cyni- 
cism, his knavish cunning, his heart- 
less, fearless strength of will, and his 
ever-ready powers of speech, are 
brought, as it were by chance, before 
our eyes? One half at least of Iago’s 
portrait is virtually omitted by the 
omission of such characteristic lines 
as those which draw the well-known 
contrast between the 


‘*¢ duteous and kneecrooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obsequious bond- 
age, 
Wears out his time, much like his mas- 
ter’s ass, 
For nought but provender,” 


and those others, 


“ Who, trimm’d in forms and visages of 

duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on them- 
selves ; 

And, throwing but shows of service on 
their lords, 

Do well thrive by them, and, when they 
have lined their coats, 

Do themselves homage : these fellows have 
some soul ; 

And such a one do I profess myself.” 


When Iago presently bids Roderigo 
farewell, on what plea of advantage 
or necessity is he forbidden to add 
this allusion to the Moor’s greatness 
and his own hatred of him ? 


“ Another of his fathom they have not, 
To lead their business; in which regard, 
Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 
Yet, for necessity of present life, 

1 must show out a flag and sign of love, 
Which is indeed but sign.” 


Or is there nothing useful, even 
from the actor’s point of view, in 
Tago’s coarse predictions of future 
estrangement between Othello and 
his wife, and in his humorous liken- 
ing of our bodies to gardens, of which 
our wills are gardeners? How much 
of unconscious irony dwells in his 
bantering advice to erigo against 
allowing “a mere lust of the blood,” 
as he his friend’s love for Desde- 
mona, to spurn the restraints of his 
cooler reason and abuse the freedom 
granted by an overruling will! How 
glibly, too, does he, some time after, 
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run over the arguments likeliest to 
convince Roderigo of the change that 
time must work in Desdemona’s heart ! 
Yet these, and many more passages 
of like moment, are not to be found in 
M. Fechter’s’ version, although the 
actors of our own country have not 
disdained to admit them into theirs. 
If M. Fechter deals in verbal omis- 
sions—and we have more to say pre- 
sently on this head—he is remarkably 
rich in by-play of the most familiar 
kind. That sort of taste which de- 
lights in comic histories of England 
and low burlesques of the Iliad, must 
be largely gratified by the homage 
paid to it in this new presentment of 
a lofty theme. It is not enough that 
Tago should lounge upon the back of 
Desdemona’s chair, or sit from time 
to time upon a table, or lean with his 
back against a wall or a door-post, or 
clap his hands on this or that person’s 
shoulder, or push somebody through 
the door, or stretch himself impa- 
tiently on a coffer. Such things, if 
strange to English eyes, seldom clash 
with much violence against any fair 
estimate of Iago’s character, or of the 
part allotted him in the play. French 
taste might possibly put up even with 
his cavalier treatment of Emilia, or 
his forward bearing towards Desde- 
mona. Something may be allowed to 
the manners of a rude age, and the 
need of alittle comic relief to so dark 
a tragedy. But M. Fechter goes far 
beyond the bounds of artistic keeping. 
What he has done for Iago, he has 
done far more absurdly for the whole 
play: every thing is lowered down to 
the lowest level of light French com- 
ody. Simple English folk used to 
believe that standing was the seemliest 
posture for tragic heroes ; that a very 
small amount of illustrative by-play 
was needed to heighten the effect of 
Shakspeare’s tragedies ; and that much 
public love-making, studying of atti- 
tudes, and pawing of never so dear 
a friend, were weaknesses of which 
Othello at least could never be guilty. 
But all this is changed now. The 
gre Othello demeans himself like a 
rench dandy ora weak-minded boy. 
Even while the Senate are hearing 
Desdemona plead his cause, he can- 
not refrain from rushing up to kiss 
her hand, a movement at which her 
father might well show himself “over- 
powers. Before the Council Cham- 
er is cleared he holds Desdemona 
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“in his arms like a child,” and the 
two “retire embracing,” in a style 
that must have maddened Roderigo 
out of his small wits. When the pair 
have reached Cyprus, they never mo 
a chance of toying with each other. 
Either Desdemona flings her arms 
round his neck, kneels lovingly on a 
stool beside him, puts both hands 
coaxingly on his shoulders, or else 
Othello plays with her curls, takes 
her to his breast, or blows her a part- 
ing kiss, with utter disregard of place 
and company. Both of them are 
troubled with the same weakness in 
the legs that we have already marked 
in Iago. Desdemona soon gets tired 
of standing in a public place, and 
forthwith seats herself on an inviting 
bale of goods, while Iago leans on the 
capstan by her side. Anon, instead 
of meeting Cassio by chance in the 
open air, she prefers to receive him 
sitting at her work, with Emilia on a 
stool at her feet. At another time 
she gets her husband into a low chair, 
on the back of which she leans herself. 
Again, it is she who sits in the low 
chair, talking to Lodovico as he leans 
overthe backof it. As for Othello, the 
great general rarely walks or stands 
upright. He enters the Council 
Chamber leaning on his ancient’s 
arm, a prop which is presently ex- 
changed for a corner of the table. 


When Iago begins his devilish work 
on the Moor’s mind, the two are 
seated—a graceful pair—not on either 


side of the table, but, in plain truth, 
on the table itself, which Othello 
leaves only to refresh himself by 
leaning on the back of the low chair. 
When the traitor has worked him up 
to the right pitch of — mistrust, 
he supports himself by the table 
“his eyes fixed,” as in a trance ; and 
not long after, we find him sinking 
down on a chair, his legs being utterly 
unable to bear the weight of his grow- 
ing wretchedness. In a stormy inter- 
view with poor Desdemona he falls 
sobbing on a divan ; and after he has 
murdered her, finds himself too weak 
to stand without help from the door. 
The energy wanting to his legs finds 
its way into his arms, which keep 
alighting, whether in love or anger, 
now on the shoulders of his ancient, 
now on the head, wrists, or body of 
his wife. When the hero himself thus 
stoops from his pride of place, is it 
surprising to see Lodovico “dropping 
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in blank amazement into a chair,” 
while Iago leans jauntily over the 
table, and taps his forehead in a way 
peculiarly pleasing to the gods in the 
gallery ? 

Besides being of the pothouse or- 
der, some of M. Fechter’s by-play is 
so very small. If the characters say 
less than of yore, they — by 
looks and movements of many kinds 
to make up for their defects of tongue. 
When Desdemona lands at Cyprus 
she at once begins scattering alms 
enone the people about her. Having 
been led toa seat by Montano, she 
starts out of it on hearing the sarcas- 
tic end of Iago’s speech on deserving 
women. When Othello assures the 
Senate that his only sin against Bra- 
bantio lies in his having married Bra- 
bantio’s daughter, the latter “‘rises in 
anger: they regard each other with 
menace. Several members rise simul- 
taneously; Othello is at once calm and 
submits to the Council.” In the first 
interview between the Moor and Iago, 
at the beginning of the third act, 
Othello busies himself among his 
papers, and when the talk becomes 
rather exciting, plays with his pen, 
while his eyes are fixed on the other. 
Desdemona and Emilia presently 
come forward, bringing flowers to 
place in vases. In the fourth act, 
Othello, “finding in the despatch the 
name of Cassio, which he mutters, 
tears it violently.” Neither he nor 
Iago, nor indeed. any one else, is ever 
still for a few seconds together. There 
is no rest for the wicked, nor even in 
M. Fechter’s creed, for the good. A 
whole tragedy turned into pantomime 
must be a weary sight for even the 
quickest eyes. Throughout the play 
every thing seems overacted, from 
Othello’s fury to Cassio’s drunkenness; 
and many things, as we have seen al- 
ready, are misrepresented without the 
least excuse. Cassio is made to talk 
thickly, as one still drunk, when he 
stammers out those few words, “I 
pray you, pardon me; I cannot speak,” 
wherein Shakspeare meant to betra: 
the deep shame of a gentleman sud- 
denly sobered by the knowledge of 
his late misconduct, and the presence 
of him who would most deeply resent 
it. The sympathy we might have 
felt for him is yet further chilled by 
his treatment of Bianca in the follow- 
ing act. Little as we know of him, 
the Cassio of Shakspeare has at least 
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the manners and feelings of a gentle- 
man, of one whom Desdemona need 
not be ashamed to call her friend. 
Seen through the blurred light of M. 
Fechter’s fancy, he sinks into a com- 
mon-place mixture of boor and sot, 
whom Mr.. Robson himself could 
hardly turn to account in. his efforts 
to arouse the mirth of unthinking 
multitudes. 

In all these displays of vulgar real- 
ism the principles of true art are quite 
forgotten. The effect of a great whol 
is almost sure to be sacrificed by over- 
much attention to the separate details, 
and M. Fechter has no genius for put- 
ting together the fruits of researches 
extended over so many years of his 
life. His seeming popularity speaks 
forany thing rather than a widespread 
love of the master he misexpounds. 
Of those who once thronged to see 
the showy performances of Mr. Charles 
Kean, how many really cared for the 
plays themselves, or criticised the 
actors apart from their costumes and 
other stage-surroundings? Was it 
the picture or the gorgeous setting 
that nineteen in twenty paused to 
admire? And what is the true secret 
of M. Fechter’s late success? It may 
be the mere novelty of hearing a fo- 
reigner mangle Shakspeare’s English, 
or it may be a certain power he shows 
of distorting his countenance and 
working his limbs and muscles into 
certain physical embodiments, more 
or less coarsely true, of inward emo- 
tions. It may be a desire to see how 
cleverly he can make Othello counter- 
feit all the horrors of a real a 
fit, or smother his wife in the very 
front of the stage with all the need- 
less force and fury of a common mur- 
derer. But assuredly it has nothing 
to do with any clear appreciation of 
his power to reproduce the great con- 
ceptions of eckewiiiom art. We 
might almost say that his further suc- 
cess will gauge the full amount of that 
popular neglect into which a drama- 
tist whose plays are nominally read 
by all the world has. fallen in, these 
days of zsthetic sciolism and realistic 
trifling. No one -who studies Shak- 
speare with an open mind would care 
to see his Othello interpreted by an 
artist about as capable of handling so 
high a theme as Mr. Holman Hunt 
has proved of mene, “Christ found 
by his-parents in the Temple.” Yet, 
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just as thousands have gone into 
raptures over the bright colouring 
and childish realism of the latter 
gentleman’s apology for high art; 
just as thousands of admiring ers 
mistake the doggrel of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore for poetry of the purest 
water ; so, in all likelihood, will this 
bold candidate for a place above Kean 
and Kemble succeed in centering on 
himself an amount of worship such 
as rarely if ever falls to the lot of far 
worthier men. 

We have something more to say 
about his efforts to improve on Shak- 
speare by curtailing him. That the 
great poet was alsoa playwright of the 
first order, an artist as sound in prac- 
tice as.he was noble in ideas, no one 
who judges him by some fairer stand- 
ard than that of stage traditions 
alone, will be ready to deny. With 
all allowance for redundancies of dia- 
logue.and of humorous details, partly 
traceable to the ruderspirit of his own 
age,.he knew at least as well as any 
of his successors how to turn out a 
good acting play. Of all he ever 
wrote, perhaps Othello is the one that 
can bear the smallest amount of dock- 
ing. From beginning to end, with but 
few exceptions, every line of it tells. 
Each character is drawn at first in a 
bold outline, filled up from time to 
time with touches from which nothing 
can well be taken away.. Each has 
its due proportion to the rest, and in- 
terests us neither more nor less than 
it was meant to do. The purpose’ 
visible from the beginning is well sus- 
tained throughout the play. The 
shadow of a mournful doom deepens 
ever as we move on. Othello keeps 
falling lowerand lower from his native 
nobleness, while his gentle wife wins . 
ever more.and more on our strongest 
sympathies, the faster she becomes 
entangled in the fruits of Iago’s devil- 
ish revenge. Of Cassio we see just 
enough to feel for him in his di ‘ 
and to wish him well out of Iago’s 
snares. Iago himself is brought out 
into ever darker relief by a series of 
masterly touches, all bearing to one 
issue like the links of a wehraee 
chain. He paints himself in his 
speeches, rather than his deeds, and 
to omit a line of the former, save for 
its exceeding grossness, is to weaken 
the impression left on us by the whole. 
How much M. Fechter has failed in 
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—ee to Iago we have already seen. 
ould that his omissions had ended 


here! Unluckily we have to charge 
him with others yet more hurtful to 
the fame of an — actor and re- 
forming critic. How was it, for in- 
stance, that he threw away the very 
= and kernel of the following dia- 
ogue between Othello and Emilia in 
the last act? 


“Oth. Cassio did use her: ask thy hus- 
band else. 

© I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell, 

But that I did proceed upon just grounds 

To < maatia thy husband knew it 


“* Emil. My husband ? 
“Oth. Thy husband. 
“* Emil. That she was false to wedlock ? 
“ Oth. Ay, with Cassio. 
Nay, had she been true, 
If heaven would make me such another 
world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I'd not haye sold her for it, 
“« Emil. My husband ? 
“ Oth. Ay, ’twas he that told me 
first : 
An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds. 
“* Emil. My husband ? 
‘SOth. What needs thisiterance, woman? I 
; say thy husband. 
‘Emil. O, mistress, villany hath made mocks 
with love ! 
My husband say that she was false ? 
* Oth. He, woman: 
I say, thy husband : dost understand the 
word? 
My friend, thy husband; honest, honest 
I 


ago. 
‘“* Emil. If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day! he lies to the 
heart :” &. 


What a chance was here for good 
acting! What depths of meaning 
might have been revealed in Emilia’s 
repeated utterance of those words, 
- peatente How - 9 = 
nk astomishment might gradua 
have changed ‘into a frown of Sone 
self-accusing sorrow, as her memory 
pieced together the broken waifs and 
strays of past circumstance into a clear 
coherent whole? There was some- 
thing, too, of noticeable in Othello’s 
eager avowal both of his measureless 
love for Desdemona, and of his strong 
belief in the evidence of her guilt. 
All this, however, M. Fechter has 
ignored by compressing the original 
passage into these few lines :— 
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“* Oth. Cassio did use her : thy husband knew 
it all. 

“ Emil. My husband ? 

“ Oth. Thy husband. 

‘“‘ Emil. That she was false to wedlock ? 

“ Oth. Ay, with Cassio. 

“ Emil. If he say so, may his pernicious 
soul 

Rot half a grain a day !” &c. 


And why, from this acting edition, 
should there be left out that short but 
touching scene in the fourth act, 
where poor Desdemona, leftalone with 
Emilia, breaks out into mournful fore- 
bodings of her death, and finds a sad 
relief from thought in singing that 
plaintive song of the willow, which 
will not go from her mind that night ! 
Surely, in the prattle of these two 
women, our spirits might have owned 
a brief paletbmans from the stormy 
scenes of the past, and a soothing 
prelude to the last wild burst of over- 
whelming disaster. Shakspeare’s in- 
stinct had felt the need for some such 
passing mouthful of purer air; but 
an actor who has studied him for 
twenty years may have come to look 
on so useful an arrangement as sheer 
vanity and waste of time. 

With like want of discernment has 
M. Fechter cut down the passionate 
utterances of Iago’s wife towards her 
husband and Othello, just before Iago 
stabs her, as well as her last dying 
words touching the innocence and the 
sorrows of her dead lady. Nor has 
he left us a word of Gratiano’s speech, 
telling of the timely death of poor old 
Brabantiothrough “ pure grief” at his 
daughter’s ruta But perhaps the 
worst as well as the most numerous 
gaps in his stage edition, bear on the 
part enacted by Othello himself. It 
was no small blunder to leave out the 
lines in which the latter alludes to 
the difference in years between him- 
self and his wife, but that is a trifle 
compared with the extent to which 
his whole character has, by the same 
process, been wantonly lowered. The 
Othello of Shakspeare is a soldier of 
mark, ennobled by the dignity won 
from length of years, inborn greatness 
of soul, and many high services ren- 
dered to the State. Even before he 
steps upon the stage, the fame of 
him pricks up our ears. From the 
moment of his appearance his words, 
his bearing, and the courtesy shown 
him on all sides, point him out as 
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the fitting hero of the play. As- 
suredly it is a true instinct that 
makes him, rather than Iago, the 
favourite study of all rising actors, 
In the latter there is nothing great 
but his utter scoundrelism: his part 
could be taken by almost any actor 
of moderate cleverness, and soldier- 
like yet gentlemanly manners. It 
is easy enough to gibe and sneer by 
rote, to carry off a great deal of 
frightful wickedness under the cloak 
of a frank air and a ready wit. 
Whether so black a fiend is not 
something too black for human nature, 
whether his character, as apart from 
Shakspeare’s artistic uses of it, may 
not be considered a little overdrawn, 
is a point we care not to argue in 
a passing sentence. His vengeance, 
at least, is so far natural, that it 
is made to spring from several mo- 
tives, all working more or less 
strongly towards the same end. But 
his evil nature lacks all trace of 
moral counterpoise or even of intel- 
lectual depth. He has cunning 
enough to form deep-laid schemes of 
villany, and self-control enough to 
mislead, not only the simpleminded 
Othello, but even his own shrewder 
wife. But clever as he is, he cannot 
see far into the human heart: his 
wickedness prospers rather through 
Othello’s excessive trust in him, than 
from the justness of his own shallow 
reasonings on the universal badness 
of human nature. Stripped of its 
outer coat, his character has little 
indeed to show but the simple rotten- 
ness of a fruit that under no circum- 
stances could ever have been worth 
the plucking. Its only interest for 
the observer resembles that which he 
might feel in the motions of the 
sculptured serpent that winds round 
the bodies of Laocoon and his doomed 
sons. 

Othello, on the other hand, seems 
formed to tax the powers of a first- 
rate actor. To play him worthily is 
a triumph which many have aimed at, 
but few achieved. Like the style of 
some great artist in words or colours, 
his character looks much simpler than 
it really is. A savage he may be 
when his passions have burst their 
wonted bounds and his southern blood 
has begun to boil over ; but even then 
he is not the wild beast that M. 
Fechter shows him, any more than he 
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is the free familiar anapben of M. 
Fechter’searlier scenes. Hisnobleness 
alike of heart and breeding shows 
itself in the quiet scorn of his refusal 
to hide himself fromBrabantio’s wrath. 


“Not I: I must be found; 
My parts, my title, and my perfect soul, 
Shall manifest me rightly.” 


Before that Iago had said of him that 
the State had not another of his fa- 
thom to lead their business. When 
he enters the Council Chamber to meet 
Brabantio’s charges, the Dike and 
his colleagues receive him with the 
deference due only to deserts of the 
highest order; and the former uses all 
his influence to reconcile Brabanitio to 
a.son-in-law whom he himself deems 
“far more fair than black.” Othello’s 
speech in his own defence heightens 
our first impressions in his favour by 
the honest manliness of its explana- 
tions, and the rich poetic colourin 
that serves to remind us of his birt 
in some scorching climate south of 
the Midland Sea. Yet even here M. 
Fechter cannot refrain from cutting 
out the most characteristic lines. In 
his edition Othello is silent about his 
“hairbreadth ’scapesi’ th’ imminent 
deadly breach,” and forgets to talk of 
“antres vast and deserts idle, 


tough quarries, rocks, and hills whose 
heads touch heaven ; 


And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and meh whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


And in the following lines, wherein 
Othello prays that Desdemona may 
be allowed to follow his fortunes in 
the coming war, how many useful 
glimpses do we get by the way into 
the character of our hero as conceived 
by Shakspeare himself; glimpses 
wholly withheld by his latest editor?— 


“‘Vouch with me, heaven: I therefore beg 
it not 
To please the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply wi’ th’ young affects of 
heat 
In me defunct, and proper satisfaction ; 
But, to be free and bounteous to her mind: 
And heaven defend your good souls, that 
you think 
I will your serious and great business 
scant, 
For she is with me! No, when. light- 
wing'd toys 
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Of feather'd Cupid seal with wanton dal- 

ness 

My speculative and active instruments, 

That my disports corrupt and taint my 

business, 

Let housewives make a skillet of my 

helm,” &c. 

For what reason again does M. 
Fechter leave out Cassio’s loyal prayer 
for Othello’s safe deliverance from 
those dangers of the deép which “the 
divine Desdemona” had just escaped? 
And could he not have given meet 


- utterance to every word of Othello’s 


rapturous address to his newly-re- 
covered wife? Four lines more would 
not have taken long to deliver, and 
two of them— 


“T cannot speak enough of this content: 
It stops me here; it is too much of joy,” 


would have well repaid some further 
outlay of human breath. Equally 
inexcusable are the gaps in Othello’s 
speeches touching Gassio’s drunken 
brawl with Montano. “For Christian 
shame,” he says to the culprits, 


“put by this barbarous brawl! 
He that stirs next to carve for his own 


rage, ; 
Holds his soul light; he dies upon his 
motion.” 


But the two last lines, expressive as 
they are of the Moor’s commanding 
manner, M. Fechter has chosen to 
ignore ; and instead of the following 

, With its graphic reference to 
one of the bystanders—- 


“What is the matter, masters ? 
Honest Iago, that look’ st dead with grieving, 
Speak ; who began this?” 


we are put off with the tame query— 


“What is the matter, Iago? 
Speak ; who began this 7” 


On receiving indirect answers from 
one and another, the General exclaims, 
with the figurative warmth so natural 
to him : 
“Now, by heaven! 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule; 
And passion having my best judgment 
collied, 
Assays to lead the way.” 


But, with his usual intolerance of 
rhythmical and poetic graces, Shak- 
8 ’s last interpreter would amend 
this passage by leaving out the last 
line and a-half. 

The gaps grow larger as we go on. 
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Othello’s furious outburst, when Iago 
tells him of the handkerchief he had 
seen in Oassio’s hands, is robbed of 
this telling addition : 


“Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted. 
throne 
To tyrannous hate!” 


And his fierce answer to Iago’s 
feigned remonstrance loses all its wild 
strength and agonized poetry by the 
omission of these lines that follow : 


“ Like to the Pontic Sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb; but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont ; 
E’en so my bloody thoughts, with vio- 

lent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back—ne’er ebb to 
humble love, 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.” 


The Moor’s speech, always full and 
fluent, would naturally seethe along 
in ever broader and darker flood, 
as passion gt the better of all 
restraints. By making it briefer and 
more prosaic, M. Fechter strips the 
hero of those very surroundings which 
help, in the popular fancy, to raise 
him above the herd of humbler or 
baser men. There floats a halo of 
ideal beauty around the form of 
Shakspeare’s Othello, which seems _ 
wholly wanting to his modern coun- 


terfeit. A gap as serious of another 
kind opens upon us at the beginning 
of Act IV. lago is once more pour- 


ing his fatal slanders into Othello’s 
mind, until his victim, maddened by 
the thought of his irreparable wrongs, 
ends a wild rambling speech by fall- 
ing into a trance. All this, up to the 
beginning of the trance, M. Fechter 
has struck out. In the scene where 
Othello watches the meeting between 
Cassio and Iago, we are shown how 
easily a mind once thrown off its 
balance can turn every harmless trifle 
into fresh food for its jealous rage. 
With such a scene no good actor 
would have dared to meddle. It is 
not long, and every word of it helps 
out the plot. But M. Fechter takes 


the heart out of it with his foolish 
changes and needless prunings—both 
of Cassio’s story and Othello’s mean- 
ing asides. And when Iago is once 
more alone with his victim, and 
Othello breaks forth in a strain of 
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ungoverned fury, varied by touches of 
tenderness untold, by what rule of 
art or convenience does an actor 
boasting his long acquaintance with 
the original, leave out the following 
dialogue !— 


“ Oth. I would have him nine years a- 
killing !~—A fine woman! a fair woman! a 
sweet woman! 

“ Tago. Nay, you must forget that. 

“ Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and 
be damned to night ; for she shall not live: 
no, my heart is turned to stone; I strike it, 
and it hurts my hand. O, the world hath 
not a sweeter creature: she might lie by 
an emperor's side and command him tasks. 

‘* Iago. Nay, that’s not your way. 

“ Oth. Hang her! I do but say what she 
is: —So delicate with her needle! an admir- 
able musician! O, she will sing the savage- 
ness out of a bear!—Of so high and plen- 
teous wit and invention! 

“ Iago. She's the worse for all this. 

* Oth. O, a thousand, thousand times :— 
and then, of so gentle a condition ! 

“ Iago. Ay, too gentle. 

“ Oth. Nay, that’s certain: But yet the 
pity of it, Iago!—O, lago! the pity of it, 
Iago! 

“ Jago. If you are so fond of her iniquity, 
give her patent to offend; for if it touch 
not you, it comes near nobody. 

“ Oth. Iwill chop her into messes.” . . . - 


That wail of clinging tenderness,— 
“ The pity of it ; O, the pity of it !’— 
followed a moment after by that tiger- 
like roar for blood—* I will chop her 
into messes !”—was a stroke of pathos 
which, fairly rendered, would have 
pierced the hearts of never so dull an 
audience. Yet an actor who has come 
across the Channel to regenerate the 
British stage, cannot spare a few mi- 
nutes to the delivery of a passage so 
worthy of his highest powers ! 

After this, can any one be surprised 
at missing from one of Othello’s pas- 
sionate speeches to his wife those 
mournful lines : 


“ But, alas, to make me 
A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slowly moving finger at ; 
oO! Oo! 


or the full tide of wrath-born imagery 
that sweeps away her meek disclaimer 
of any wilful offence ?— 


“Committed! O, thou public commoner ! 
I should make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modesty, 
Did I but speak thy deeds.—What com- 

mitted?” &e, 
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It is hard, too, that the suffering he- 
roine, on whom our sympathy should 
now be centred, must be fain to leave 
unspoken the passages that once 
seemed to flow most naturally from her 
lips. How sweet an answer the poet 
makes her give to Iago’s first inquiry 
about the wherefore of her message 
to himn— ° 
‘*T cannot tell. Those that do teach young 
babes, 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks: 
He might have chid me so; for, in good 
faith, 
I am a child to chiding.” 


And how gladly, in a former scene, 
had she jumped at any excuse for her 
husband’s strangeness towards her- 
self :— 
* Beshrew me much, Emilia, 

I was, unhandsome warrior that I am, 

Arraigning his unkindness with my soul ; 

But now I find I had suborned the wit- 

ness, 
And he’s indited falsely.” 


And with what touching innocence 
does she afterwards avow to Emilia 
her utter disbelief in the existence of 


“women who abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind,” 


as she herself had just been charged 
withal. Yet for these and suchlike 
strains of soft heart music can M. 
Fechter make no room. 

Returning to Othello, we find him 
absent from the post whence he was 
wont to overhear the wounded Cassio 


calling out for help. The reason of 
this absence M. Fechter alone can 
tell; but the evident reasons for 
Othello’s presence may be gathered 
from his own words as found in 
Shakspeare :— 


“Tis he! 
just, 
That hast such noble sense of thy friend’s 
wrong ; 
Thow teachest me. Minion, your dear lies 
dead, 
And your fate hies apace.” 


O, brave Iago, honest and 


Clearly, the knowledge of Cassio’s 
death was needed to nerve Othello 
for the final deed of miscailed justice 
against his wife. It was the last link 
in the chain of causes by which the 
poor bewildered savage was hurried 
to his own undoing. Another clear 
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case of needless cutting and maiming 
may be found in M. Fechter’s omis- 
sion of those sad despairing words in 
which Othello yields to his fate :— 


“Be not afraid, though you do see me 

weapon’d : 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

Do you go back dismaygl? "Tis a lost 
fear. 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retires. Where should Othello 
go 9” 


And presently, when Iago is brought 
back a prisoner, the poet's own Othel- 
lo wounds him with the words, 


“Tf that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill 
thee.” 


His foe being hurt, but not killed, 
Othello continues— 


“T am not sorry neither; I’d have thee 
live ; 

For in my sense, "tis happiness to die.” 
But M. Fechter’s Othello does and 
says no such thing; for, as he “invo- 
luntarily moves towards” Iago, “ Lo- 
dovico interposes,” and, skipping the 
speech wherein he should have touch- 
ed on Othello’s former goodness, pro- 
ceeds to ask him about his share in 
Cassio’s wounding. Moreover, by 
omitting Othello’s words here, his 
French interpreter gains an opening 
for that wonderful piece of stage 
clap-trap with which he winds up 
Othello’s life and the play itself; 
clap-trap to which we have already 
. Teferred. 

One more omission to notice, and 
we have done. It was by Shakspeare 
judged meet that Othello and the 

y-standers should learn the full ex- 
tent of Iago’s villany. Accordingly, 
through papers found in Roderigo’s 
pocket, the Moor is informed of Iago’s 
twofold plan for ridding himself both 
of Cassio and Roderigo, and how the 
latter—adds Cassio himself— 


“ upbraids Iago that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch, whereon it 
came 
That I was cast: and even but now he 
spake, 
After long seeming dead,—‘Iago hurt 


Iago set him on.’” ra 
But for this piece of justice done to 
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the wickedness of one man and the 
virtual innocence of another M. Fech- 
ter could find no room. Nor has he 
cared to round off the closing scene, 
as Shakspeare, with more artistic feel- 
ing, has done, by making Cassio utter 
a few farewell words over his dead 
commander, and Lodovico mingle his 
last invectives against Iago with in- 
structions for his future punishment. 

And all this medley of shortcomings 
and extravagances, of caricature in 
one direction and tameness in another, 
we are to look upon as the precious 
outcome of twenty years’ intellectual 
toil! In thus parading the time be- 
stowed upon his work, M. Fechter 
imitates the admirers of another ar- 
tist, who spent several years in Pales- 
tine working out a picture about as 
worthy of its great theme, as the 
Frenchman’s Othello is worthy of 
our immortal dramatist. In both 
cases, as far as art is concerned, the 
time so spent was spent in vain. It 
no more needed a long stay at Jeru- 
salem to give us a fitting picture of 
the youthful Saviour, than it needs 
twenty or even ten years to produce 
a fair presentment of Shakspeare’s 
Othello. It is not the time we care 
for, but the result. One man will 
see as much of a given landscape in 
five minutes as another would in five . 
hours. In fact, the chances are that 
he who looks longest, after a certain _ 
time, will really see less of what is 
actually there. And so in studying 
Shakspeare,every thing dependson the 
man who studies rather than the time 
he may spend upon his work. Clearly, 
M. Fechter has devoted twenty years 
to the misunderstanding of a play 
which any one with a clear eye and 
an open heart should be able fairly to 
comprehend after the second, or at 
any rate, the third reading. His very 
cleverness has enhanced his failure. 
Our great English poet is, after all, 
too simple for French tastes; and M. 
Fechter seems almost to surpass the 
proverbial unfitness of hiscountrymen 
to gauge even the uppermost beauties 
of an artist whom fat too many Eng- 
lishmen of our day reverence either 
on the word of old traditions, or as 
geen through the blinding halo of a 
dramatic pageant got up by Mr. 
Oharles Kean. 
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* 
REVELATIONS OF PETER BROWN—POET AND PERIPATETIC. 


WIN AND WEAR—PART II. 


Vi. 
THE TETE-A-TETE. 


In the Schloss Schwarzenstein thefe’s a tower 
That flanks the west side of the square, 

With windows due south ; ’tis the bower 
Where sits Kunigunda the Fair. 


The roses and vines from the basement, 
Like lovers, climb up the wall’s height, 

And stealthily peep through the casement 
At beauty more rich and more bright. 


And there, in the sheen of the starlight, 
That gleams through the chamber within, 
She sighs, as she looks on each far light, 
™ Ach, Himmel ! wie einsam ich bin!” 


As if in response to the feeling 
That stirred the maid’s bosom within, 
A tap came, so gently appealing, 
To the door, that she answered, “ Come in.” 


Next moment, within her apartment, 
Revealed in the tender star-light, 

Stands the man whom the throb of her heart meant 
To tell her she loves at first sight. 


“Pray pardon,” he said, “this intrusion :— 
If my presence offends I will go :— 

May I stay ?’—Somehow, in her confusion, 
The lady forgot to say “No,” 


Then in accents so soft and respectful, 
He contrives on some theme to commence 
That she loves,—all the while not neglectful 
To praise both her wit and her sense. 


_ rene of arts and of science, 
— and ethics likewise, 
And throws out strange views) in defiance, 
To draw out the maiden's replies. 


By ar ae learned, tho’ archaic, 
reasoning very profound, « 
He: maintains, on the plan Ptolomaic,, 
’Tis the sun, not the earth, that moves round. 
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He proves it from Scripture and reason, 
From Moses, and Joshua, and Job, 

From changes of light and of season, 
From the measure and weight of the globe. 


Then the lady asserts with great learning, . 
That K6pernik’s system is right ; 

Till, the force of her reasons discerning, 
He admits she has vanquished him ‘quite. 


“ Fix’ d fate ry free will and foreknowledge,” 
They discourse of, and still “find no end ; 

Lost in mazes: like fellows of college, 
Metaphysics with logics they blend. 


They indulge in some deep speculation, 
On clairvoyance, extasis, trance, 

Thought-reading and “ Od” emanation, 
Reichenbach and Alexis of France. 


They discuss magic ea and glasses, 
The fluid mesmeric beside ; 

And, in fine, a few magnetic passes, 
As a test of the doctrine, are tried. 


And then, by an easy transition, 

As romance, verse, and fiction are passed, 
Absorbed in a transport Elysian, 

They fall upon music at last. 


Then the maid with the skill of a master, 
Shakes sound from the ivory notes, 

And her fair hands move faster and faster, 
As round her the melody floats. 


She goes to the casement,—together 
They stand and look out on the skies ; 

How long I can’t tell you, for neither 
Takes count of old Time as he flies. 


And the stars as they burn in their splendor, 
Fill each soul with a speechless delight, 
Till a feeling delicious and tender, 
Steals over those watchers of night. 


A lute on the table is lying, 

The youth takes it up, and the strings 
Awake to his touch, like the sighing 

Of zephyrs, as sweetly he sings. 


SONG, 


“IN DER STILLEN NACHT.” 


Still ist die Nacht, 
In sanfter Pracht 
Entglimmt das Heer der Sterne ; 
Ich steh’ allein 
Im tiefsten Hain 
Vor euch, ihr lieben Sterne! 
In der stillen Nacht. 
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Still is the night, 
With gentle hight 
The starry host is shining: 
Lone in the grove, 
Loved stars above! 
Ye look upon me, pining. 
In der stillen Nacht. 


Ah! for one heart, 
To take a part 

In all my pain and pleasure ; 
And still be near 
In darkness here, 

And be my own heart’s treasure. 
In der stillen Nacht. 


In vain, in vain, 
Do I complain ; 
The echo mocks my mourning : 
No voice I hear, 
My heart to cheer, 
No song my song returning. 
In der stillen Nacht. 


The music has ceased, but the thrilling 
Of the lute-notes still trouble the air ; 

Love so troubles with tremulous feeling 
Thy heart, Kunigunda the Fair. 


He sighs, as the lute he replaces, 
And tenderly looks in her eyes ; 
A tear-star in each orb he traces, 
Like the stars in the soft azure skies. 


, What they say, what they do , I can’t tell—O, 
Love has language and acts of his own— 
But I know that ere long young Brunello 
Sits beside Kunigunda alone. 


And there while the star-light from heaven 
Is pouring pale light on their brows, 

His vows to the maiden are given, 
And he wins from the maiden her vows. 


Next his birth and his lineage the lover 
Reveals—and they are not amiss ; 

Then—lest lips should the secret discover 
He seals her’s quite close with a kiss, 


But the maid when she hears that revealing, 
A sorrow comes over her heart 

A sorrow that’s fraught with the feeling, 
That she and her lover must part. 


But what is that secret, you wonder : 
I cannot disclose it, I vow ; 

For, like Kunigunda, I’m under 
A pledge not to tell it just now. 


Well, they canvassed it over and over, 
They viewed it from far and from near, 
Till at last a bright thought struck the lover, 
And he whispered it soft in her ear. 
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When she heard it she blushed and looked frightened, 
And turned her face coyly away ; 
Then she mused—till at length her eyes brightened, 
And she had not the heart to say nay. 


Now the Baron’s bluff voice is heard, bawling— 
“ Ach! Bruder, come back to your wine ; 

So he kisses the hand of the Fraulein, 
And sighs “Gute Nacht, Liebchen mein.” 


Vil. 
THE SERENADE, 


An hour before morning is breaking, 
Soft music is heard on the air, 

Beneath the west tower, awaking 
From sleep Kunigunda the Fair. 


To the window she steals to discover 
The minstrel who mars her repose, 

And the form and the voice of her lover, 
As he sings in the dim light, she knows. 


Near a linden tree over against her 
He stands and he gazes above ; 

“Komm fein Liebchen, O ! komm du an’s Fenster,” 
’Tis thus that he sings to his love. 


““KOMM LIEBCHEN AN’S FENSTER.” 


Come to the window, my dearest, 
For silent and dark is the night ; 
No voice, save thy lover's, thou hearest, 
No tread, save his footfall so light ; 
The birds are all dumb, . 
And there is not a hum, 
Komm Liebchen an’s Fenster, komm fein Liebchen, komm. 


There’s none that go out after nightfall 
But lovers and robbers and sprites :— 
Ah! open your eyes, let their light fall 
On him whom their lustre delights, 
And I swear by that light 
I’m thief, lover, and sprite, 
For I'll steal, love, and haunt you, by day and by night. 


The stars in the heavens are hidden, 
Young Luna is wrapt in her shroud, 
The planets to stroll are forbidden, 
And Venus is under a cloud. 
But come out and shine 
With those bright eyes of thine, 
And they'll soon turn night into day, Liebchen mein. 


Mein Liebchen, then open thy casement, 
The heart of thy lover rejoice ; 
I’m standing here close to the basement, 
To woo thee with string and with voice, 
Though my fingers are numb, 
And T hardly can thrum 
My guitar, while I sing to thee, ‘‘ Komm Liebchen, komm.” 
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But the frost that my fingers is numbing, 
And creeping along up my arm, 
Is turned into fire, as ’tis coming 
Near my heart with love throbbing and warm ; 
For a spirit like mine 
Is like spirit, of wine, 
*T will blaze in the light of thy love, Liebchen mein. 


The song of the minstrel is over ;— 

But whether the maid sought repose, 
Or came at the call of her lover, 

My verse shall hereafter disclose. 


Vill. 


“* STOLE AWAY.” 


How fresh is the dawn of the morning 
When silvery mists roll away ; 

When dew-pearls the lawn are adorning, 
In bright expectation of day. 


When the trees, as the light breezes toss ’em, 
Shake out from their green leafy hair 

The odours of fruit and of blossom, 
With fragrancy filling the air. 


When the throstle pipes out from the cover, 
And the lark soars aloft with a song, 

And the bee, like a gallant young rover, 
Hums from flower to flower along. 


But the charms of the morning are courting 
The Baron Hockswiller in vain ; 

For yesterday’s drinking and sporting 
Have wearied his bones and his brain. 


He feels on the whole rather crazy, 
And so, when ’tis time to arise, 

He turns on his side like a lazy 
Old baron, and closes his eyes. 


But he scarcely had fallen a-dozing, 
When a clamour, quite close to his door, 
Breaks rudely upon his reposing, 
And makes him spring out on the floor. 


And the Kammerfrau rushes in, shrieking, 
And wringing her hands in despair, 

While she cries, as the sobs choke her speaking,— 
“Ach Gott! Kunigunda the Fair!” 


“ Potztausend! child, what is the matter?” 
Roars the Baron, and stamps on the ground :— 
The maid cries, and all her teeth chatter, 
“ My lady is not to be found ! 


“We have ransacked the castle all over, 
Searched the moat and the court-yard around ; 
But no tidings as yet can discover— 
My lady is not to be found ! 
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“ But I found this sealed note on her table’—— 
The Baron tore open the scroll, 

And read, though he scarcely was able, 

“Mein Vater geliebt, lebe wohl !” 


Then the Baron broke into a passion, 
And thundered out many an oath, 

And swore in a horrible fashion— 

To repeat all he said I am loth. 


“Tausend Teufel und Kreuzdonnerwetter ! 
Der liebe Herr Gott ! but I swear, 

Wherever she’s gone, I will get her, 

If she’s hid in the earth, sea, or air. 


“ Ho ! Adolph, and Gottfried, and Johann, 
And Heinrich, and Ludwig, and all : 
Ach, Himmel und Erde ! will no one— 
Ye varlets—attend when I call ?” 






The servants, affrighted and eager, 
Rush in at the summons in haste ; 

And henchmen, and kinsmen, and jager 
Follow close at the heels of the rest. 


“To horse, with all speed” cries Hockswiller, 
“ And saddle my gray Blitzenbein ; 
I'll hunt down the truant—I will, or 
I'll never break bread or drink wine !” 


Then out speaks Hans Stallknecht—“ Good master, 
The gray steed is gone from the stall” — 

Says Fritz, “There’s another disaster, 

Your guest can’t be found, sir, at all.” 


So after much puzzling and potter, 

The Baron did sagely declare, 
That his guest and his steed and his daughter, 
Had gone off together—some-where. 


IX. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


Tue horsemen are mounted and ready ; 
The Baron’s command they await ; 

And, placing himself at their head, he 

Gives the word, and they dash through the gate. 









A jager lets slip from the leashes 
A deep-chested, shaggy sleuth-hound,— 

With a bay to the greensward he dashes, 

And takes up the scent on the ground. 








Away, far away from the highways, 
Through forest and greenwood they ride ; 
Through valleys, and alleys, and. bye-ways, 

’Cross the river, and round the hill-side. 
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They gallop Ga hamlet and village, 
They sweep on for many a mile, 

Through moor, and through mead, and through tillage, 
The hound leading on all the while. 


The sun is now high in the heaven, 
But none draws the rein on his steed ; 
Be their course over rough ways or even, 
They press on with desperate speed. 


By Osterspey,—through Kamperhausen, 
By Liebenstein also they passed ; 

By Wilmech—the Thurnberg der Mausen, 
And reach “ The Cat’s Elbow” at last. 


As the sun to the westward is verging, 
And glows on the hills of the vine, 

From the maze of the forest emerging 
They see the great waters of Rhine. 


But those waters are placid no longer, 
Or smooth as a lake in its sleep ; 

But faster, and wilder, and stronger, 
They speed along tortuous and deep. 


And chafing, and fuming, and dashing, 
They rush ’gainst the high-beetling rocks, 

That sullenly fling them back, smashing 
The waves into spray with the'shocks. 


And sheer, from the edge of the river, 
A cliff rises naked and black ; 

Weird voices breathe round it for ever, 
To lure fated barks from their track. 


There the beautiful witch of the Lurlei, 
With spell of her sweet voice beguiles ; 
Ah, woe to the seaman! for surely 
Who hears her escapes not her wiles. 


He listens, and lingers in wonder ; 
His bark drifts unheeded along, 

Till the Gewirr at last sucks him under 
The waves, as he hangs on the song. 


But the Baron Hockswiller, I reckon, 
Of syren or spell takes small heed, 
Riding furiously still, with no check on 

The rein of his galloping steed. 


And, now, as the Lurleiberg nearing, 
A voice from its summit is borne, 
That makes his ears tingle at hearing, 
“ Alles ist auf immer verloren !” 


The words come so sad and so thrilling, 
Like wailings of spirits that mourn, 

And echo repeats them, still ing, 
Verloren ! Verloren!! Verloren!! ! 


Now the Baron pulls up in amazement, 
So sharp that his steed feels a shock, 

And, led by the sound, up his gaze went 
To the top of the Lurleiberg rock. 
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And there, where the cliff topples sheerly, 
Right over the flood, he descries 

Two motionless forms, sharp and clearly 
Thrown out by the bright evening skies. 


In terror each jager and ritter, 
Makes the sign of the cross on his face, 
And cries, “ *Tis the witch !” in a twitter,— 
“Erbarme dich unser, Herr Jes’ !” 


But the Baron Hockswiller knows better, 
And swears out both loudly and fast :- 

“ Blitz, Donner, Hagel, und Wetter !” 

Tausend Teufel! They’re so-ho’d at last.” 


And the Lurleiberg echo, in mocking, 
Quintuples the curses again ; 

Five thousand of devils invoking, 
From rock, and from river, and glen.* 


“Thr Kiilber! Ye calves ! ’tis that fellow,” 
The Baron impatiently roared, 

“ Alexis O’ Higgins Brunello, 
That we feasted last night at our board. 


“ And that other, I swear, is my daughter,— 
Ach Gott ! how she clings to his neck ;- 

Potztausend ! as soon as I’ve caught her, 
I'll keep my young lady in check. 


“ But where is my horse ?” While he’s speaking, 
He hears a most pitiful neigh, 

Where tied to a tree, hot and reeking 

With sweat, stands his favourite gray. 


“Ho! Rauber verflucht ! now surrender 
My child, or you die by the knife ;” 
3runello replies, “ I’ll defend her, 
And keep her in death and in life.” 


Hockswiller cries out, “ Scale the Lurlei, 
Hans, Ludwig, and Heinrich, with speed : 

Arrest them and bind them securely ;— 
They shall ride back again on the steed.” 


Then out speaks Brunello, unslinging 
A rifle that hung at his back ; 

Quite plainly they heard the steel ringing, 

As he drew back the cock with a clack. 


“The man that sets foot on the Lurlei, 
Shall never break bread any more ; 

Tl tumble him over as surely 

As I yesterday tumbled the boar.” 


* I must bear testimony to the modesty of Peter’s statement of this marvellous 
echo of the Lurlei. I have met travellers who alleged that, many years ago, they 
heard sound repeated seven times distinctly. For myself, I confess, I have never 
been able to catch more then five reverberations. But the rock is growing old 
and, I suppose, hard-of-hearing. 
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Then Hans signs to Ludwig to lead on, 
And Ludwig on Heinrich attends, 

And Heinrich bids Hans bravely speed on, 
But not one of the jiigers ascends. 


The Baron, their courage to rally, 

__ Exhorts them with curses and jeers ; 
But no jager will lead on the sally, 

For the ball of Brunello each fears. 


And the Baron himself is too burly 
To climb up the face of the rock, 

Or he’d doubtless have mounted the Lurlei, 
Though the rifle was still at full cock. 


“Guard the cliff all around” cries Hockswiller, 
“ And set on their traces the dog: 

My daughter I'll have, should I kill her ; 
rentiie T’ll slay like a hog.” 


But the lovers declare they would rather 
Plunge down in the Rhine-fiood beneath, 
Than yield themselves up to a father, 
That threatens so cruel a death. 


Kunigunda, in accents most grievous, 
Filled the air with her cries as she wept: 
“Oh, Father belovéd, forgive us ! 
Vergieb uns, mein Vater geleibt !” 


And those accents, so piteous and wailing, 
The echo repeats long and wild ; 

While the wrath of Hockswiller is failing, 
As he lists to the cries of his child. 


And many a fond recollection 
Is thronging his heart and his brain ; 
Ah ! strong is a father’s affection ; 
Pride, anger, oppose it in vain. 


He cries, “Oh! my child, I forgive thee, 
Return, O my daughter, return ; 

= father’s fond arms shall receive thee, 
o longer to grieve or to mourn. 


“ And he that can wake in thy bosom 
A passion so ardent, I swear, 

You shall marry forthwith, if you choose him :— 
Your heart, as he won, let him wear.” 


X. 


THE WIND-UP, 


From the roof of the Schloss the old banner, 
(Twas furled up there time out of mind), 
Waves to-day in a wild, flighty manner, 
As if asking, “ What’s now in the wind ?” 


And the wind might reply : “ I’m just blowing 
Your blazoned old rag on the air, 

To tell all the world that we’re going 
To wed Kunigunda the Fair.” 
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And the wind might have turned round the tower, 
That flanked the south-west, did it list, 
And breathe on a face in that bower, 
As lovely as wind ever kist. 


For there Kunigunda is sitting, 
As happy as heart can desire : 

Her handmaidens round her are flitting, 
And donning her bridal attire. 


O’er a flask of prime Rheinwein, the Baron 
Had a talk with Brunello one night, 

And the wine and the chat brought them far on 
Towards morning, so pleasant time’s flight. 


Brunello the secret discloses, 

That before to his love he made known ; 
The Baron his lineage he shows is 

As ancient and high as his own. 


He traced back that lineage for ages, 

From noblest and purest of blood, 
Through princes, and heroes, and sages, 
Till the traces were lost in the flood. 


O’Briens, O’ Neills, and O’ Regans ; 
O’Conors, O’Donnells, O’ Blakes ; 

MacMurroughs, MacCarthys, MacKgans ; 
And O’Donoghue, Prince of the Lakes. 


And then, through his mother, by Jove, he 

’ Had thick Russian blood in his veins, 

The dukes of Ukraine and Muscovy, 
Esthonians, Livonians, and Fins. 


The Vladimirs, Vasilis, Peters ; 
The Godonovs, Romanovs, too ; 

The Ivans, and Michels, and Fedors, 
Dolgorouskis, and heaven knows who. 


While the Baron, unversed in the science 
Of genealogical lore, 

Received, with implicit reliance, 

The names that Brunello ran o’er. 


But one thing remained to get over, 
Though his lineage was ancient and good, 

There.was not to be found in the lover, 

One veinful of true German blood. 


And the Baron had sworn that no other, 
Should be lord of his child or domains, 
But one, who by father or mother, 
Had true German blood in his veins. 


’T was this put the maiden in terror, 
When her lover declared who he was ; 

*T was this made him furtively bear her 
Away on the steed from the Schloss. 


But Hockswiller had sworn, still more lately, 
The man of her choice she should take ; 

Thus the question now puzzled him greatly 

Which oath he should keep, and which break. 
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At length, every scruple to smother, 
He did just the thing that was best ; 

He set off one oath ’gainst the other, 
And so set his conscience at rest. 


Next morning, to close the transaction, 
To their marriage he gives his assent, 

To Brunello’s supreme satisfaction, 
And the fair Kunigunda’s content. 


How swiftly the moments fly over 
(Ah! happiest time of their lives) 

The heads of the maid and her lover, 
Till the day of the bridal arrives. 


Oh, then, what a gathering and muster 
Of all the great Hockswiller kin! 

Like bees in a hive, how they cluster, 
And fill the old castle within. 


What a clanging of merry bells pealing 
From minster, and tower, and dome, 

When the priest blessed the young couple kneeling, 
And oh! what a grand “ hauling home!” 


And then what a feast! It surpasses 
My skill to tell all that was done ; 
Such drinking and clinking of glasses ; 

Such joking and poking of fun. 


Hockswiller himself, waxing mellow, 
Drank cups of Hockheimer so fast, 

To the health of the bride and Brunello, 
That the hoc-cups brought hic-cups at last. 


So jovial and right bacchanalian 
A wedding there never was seen 

In the world, from the nuptials Thessalian 
To the “‘wedding of Ballyporeen.” 


Tis past ! like the visions that hover 
From the sleeper at oo of day.— 

The good Baron’s sports are all over ; 
His bones in the churchyard are clay. 


But when last, with a knapsack on shoulder, 
I strolled by the banks of the Rhine 
(Alas! I’m now stiffer and older), : 
[ stopped at the Schloss Schwarzenstein. 


And I met there a mee hye 
As jolly as well could be found— 

A Frau, fat and buxom and hearty, 
With rosy-faced children around. 


And her husband, as worthy a fellow 

As the Baron that lived there before— 
Alexis O’ Higgins Brunello 

Hockswiller von Knockinfoylemore. 
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Das waffer raujdt, das waijer fehwoll 
Nedhts ihm den nadten Fup 

Sein herg wuds ihm fo fehn fudts voll 
Wie bet dev liebshen Grug. 

Sie fpradt gu ihm, fie fang gu ihm 
Da war's um ihn gefdehn. 





VI. 


THE SECOND SYREN. 


Mr. MILDRINGTON was seen to pray 
into his hat forashortspan, and tocom- 
ply with the other decent observances 
of piety; yet it is to be feared that his 
spirit was profanely abstracted from 
the rites before him. Sinful and irre- 
gular beyond all doubt. Yet, when the 
grand parliamentary return is ordered, 
and the universal bill of discovery 
filed, it is likely there will be many 
columns charged with details of 
plans debated and schemes ripened, 
of doubts, plots, fierce mental battles, 
and dismal broodings, all entertained 
within a rood of the sanctuary. What 
if it should be discovered to have been 
the real chamber a secretis, the most 
private of sanctuaries, where was the 
chiefest tranquillity and repose for 
deliberation ; for which, too, have 
been kept apart and reserved special 
plans and pet points? Marriages have 
been made in heaven; but it is likely 
many more have been projected in 
church and chapel. 

Mr. Mildrington was accustomed to 
say among his friends, that after once 
forming a serious resolution he never 
allowed after-thoughts to disturb his 
mind. The scaffolding once pulled 
down, there could be no alterations. 
He hinted, even, that such was his 
perfect mental discipline, that all con- 
scientious doubts and protests never 
so much as dared to re-present them- 
selves. A complacent but delusive 
theory. There was that final plunge 
he had taken the night before; and 
here was he now in his select Belgra- 
vian pew, with his - upon that one 
unchanged page of his Prayer Book, 
in a chaos of misgivings and perplexi- 
ties. He had been precipitate; he had 
leaped too soon. That -— of the 
young lady of fair birth, by whose 
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agency he was to be absorbed into the 
immortals; that having his own blood, 
somewhat thin and impoverished, for- 
tified by the noble crusted fluid, 
which had lain a hundred generations 
in bottle; that sumptuous framing 
of him, as it were, in a pastoral piece, 
as an ancestral country gentleman ; 
these things disturbed him much, and 
formed his divine service for that 
Sunday. 

That was a most perplexing case 
which was sent to P. Mildrington, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, for advice and 
opinion, at his chambers in the church 
pew. To be sure, there is the grand 
guide, which is always the simplest; 
to do the right thing, to follow the 
unerring voice, with other matters of 
sound doctrine, most loudly preached 
by those who are happily not just 
then under pressure to do the right 
thing, or to follow the unerring voice. 
To tell, therefore, his mother of his 
last night’s contract, at all risk of do- 
mestic confusion, and thus avoid being 
entangled in any consequent embar- 
rassment, which would only thicken 
every day, was perhaps the simplest 
course. But, alack! it wasthe hardest! 
And, then, these angry autocratic 
mothers, who have the testamentary 
slicing-knife in their hand—n terro- 
rem—ready to “cut off,” at a moment’s 
notice ; though the grand and the un- 
dying principle, the doing of the right 
thing, should be carried out at all 
risk, without looking behind, still that 
slicing operation must be and will 
have itself considered in church or 
chapel. The only thing was to finda 
middle course, some sort of interme- 
diate plank, which time might, possi- 
bly, Devoutly, then, in the recesses 
of his pew he sought this plank, while 
a sermon was going forward, either 
on Love of the World, or Love of our 
Neighbour, or Love of the Pure Per- 
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sonal Self, he could not say which. 
The drone monotonous in which this 
discourse was levelled suggested to 
him the chanting of affidavits in the 
offices of his own profession; and it 
struck him so forcibly, that with a 
listless curiosity he inquired at the 
door, as he went out, the name of this 
suburban divine, and found it to be 
Rooker—the Rev. Thomas Rooker. 
He made him a neat little dining 
anecdote, and gave a delineation of the 
suburban sermon with much success. 

The comfort he fetched out of his 
pew was this, to wait and leave all 
to that good creature, Time; not that 
he put it in that ignoble cowardly 
fashion-—he feared no consequences 
of a course that was righteous—but 
there was within him that splendid 
intellect, and that fertile ability which 
would stand to him at any crisis; so, 
at least, did Mildrington delicately 
whisper to Mildrington. 

He came home towards dinner-time, 
after a freshening walk, having now 
worked out reasoning very clearly, in- 
deed, beginning, in fact, to see his way. 
There was no need of hurry, or of 
vulgar domestic emeute. Mater ultrix 
need not have her slicing-knife thrust 
prematurely into her hand; and, be- 
sides, we must look to this also. Is 
she not delicately situated in refer- 
ence to agitations and excitements? 
What said Sir Popple Page, in Brigh- 
ton? We must be careful. This is 
ticklish ground. So you see, after 
all, it was a fine sense of filial huma- 
nity that’ settled the question. 

Then, as to the young lady coming, 
this aspirante, said he, with a sarcas- 
tic smile, she must not run risk of sa- 
crifice in any possible complication. 
No, with her we must take a straight- 
forward manly course. Z’hat was not 
so difficult. It should be conveyed to 
her,—tenderly always, and by the 
agency of a peculiar manner, which 
he kept by him forsuch purposes—that 
she was unsought and unappreciated ; 
leave that to him. He flattered him- 
self that his dexterity would be equal 
to the occasion. 

So, with this off his mind, just so 
much waste debris of mental doubts 
shovelled away into a corner, he sped 
home all the lighter. Then he was 
ready for more gracious entertain- 
ment, and the fairies and scene-shifters 
of pleasant memory and reverie, lit 
up their theatre for him, as he walked, 
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and set again for him the piece of 
last night—a gorgeous transformation 
scene, blazing with all the gold and 
silver and precious stones of the stage, 
and a celestial queen of the fairies, a 
being of light and glory, rising in the 
centre. 

He entered the drawing-room care- 
lessly; and it being pretty far gone 
into the winter, he found an artifi- 
cial moon already at the full, and all 
things suffused with the soft modera- 
teur effulgence. Here was Queen 
Semiramis on her throne, and beside 
her a pale eastern princess, of some- 
what lowlier degree. 

Mildrington recollected perfect 
that languid graceful figure, which 
seemed to be rising from the light 
foam of a white muslin sea; recol- 
lected also the fine oval of her face, 
and also that pale brown hair, so soft 
and smooth, not separated with a 
hard distinctness from her forehead, 
but fined off with a delicate gradation. 
He had taken with him also a gene- 
ral sense of elegance and unobtru- 
sive refinement, which he contrasted 
with that rough abundance of coarser 
charms which he always associated 
with those of lower degree. Above 
all, there was nobody who could pass 
by those strange eyes, so full and 
round, reposing in a deep haze or at- 
mosphere of their own; through which 
the mere vulgar inquisitor might strive 
and strive, and yet never pierce. As 
there is one feature usually working 
itself in a certain prominence, and de- 
termining what 7s the face, so it was 
with these strange eyes, which fell 
so thoughtfully on the men and wo- 
men of the outer world, widening and 
dilating behind that mysterious veil 
of its own. 

Miidrington had met her once 
before, but it was in the rout and 
hurly-burly of a _ frantic valse. 
Though not strictly of the Guild of 
Dancing Barristers, still he did not 
disdain— when day was about break- 
ing, and the carnival growing fast 
and furious—to take one frantic round 
in the melée. Thus had the soft 
dilating eyes fallen on him, and 
measured him, as he was brought up 
captive. It was the merest varnish 
of an acquaintance. They had fled in 
an instant on their wild race—then 
had parted. Such exercise she went 
through impassively, as part of her 
routine drill, asenforced by all fashion- 
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able rules and general orders, and 
Mildrington went his way, having 
written her down a cold aristocrat. 

As he entered she measured him 
from the ground upwards, rather let- 
ting the full round eyes fall on him 
dreamingly, than making any positive 
exertion to look at him. She remem- 
bered him too, very placidly. There 
was no artificial start, or empressé 
giggle, or cascade of superfluous smiles, 
or gush of sham delight ; for such 
are the legitimate incidents to fashion- 
able recognition. She had been de- 
tailing somelittle history to the Queen 
Semiramis, while she broke off tem- 
porarily for the necessary formalities 
of greeting, and then resumed again. 
She was not staggered or confounded 
by the sudden entrance of an earthly 
archangel: not dazed—nay, not even 
fluttered or confused. One Monsieur 
X. had entered; one Mr. A. B.C. had 
made a third : that was all. 

Mildrington, who had come home 
brimful of complacency, and likely 
enough to overflow with neat conceits, 
thinking that Ais monologue was 
sufficient for all, was not pleased with 
this lack of homage. When he came, 
the matrons and virgins were accus- 
tomed to sit round and listen devoutly. 
He was thereseldom. //is voice was 
as the breath of their nostrils. There- 
fore he stood looking at the fire rest- 
less, while she finished her history, 
and he must allow, ungraciously 
enough, her voice was very sweet. 

Presently, however, he made a 
grasp at his sceptre, and the herald 
having now proclaimed dinner, he 
took her down to the accompaniment 
of some flowing speeches. 


Vil. 


TOURNAY 


Wits so daring an insurgent there 
was clearly but one course. First, 
sheer indifference, played off with 
that art which no one had need to 
tell him he was master—a calm un- 
consciousness, a dimness of vision, in 
respect to this demeanour of hers ; 
thus conveying a hint delicately that 
such were too insignificant for the 
regards of her Grand Signor. Here- 
after, for pure pastime’ sake, he might 
waken up, dazzle, confound, over- 
whelm, and force her on her knees an 
unwilling worshipper. 

He would talk down to their poor 


level, purveying to them the very 
lees of his brain, out of mere polite- 
ness to his female society. This was 
a happy conception, and he felt it 
should work effectively with the cold 
stranger girl. Therefore, he only 
served to them such thin washy pabu- 
lum as would suit their inferior diges- 
tion, referring notably to her for whom 
he was so handsomely posturing. 
For the elder lady, the domestic 
Semiramis of the feast, looked down 
complacently on the pair, and found 
the business advancing prosperously. 

At the family meal he was very 
cheerful—almost boisterous. He told 
stories, scraps and matches from the 
clubs, but of a curiously ill-natured 
complexion, dealing principally with 
episodes, of what may be called wax- 
light society ; the wounds and repulses 
of baffled matrons, and maternal peli- 
cans, questing suitable mates for 
their young—the shrieks of deserted 
eaglets calling to heaven for vengeance 
on the ball-room fowler; imalici- 
ous legends of old Lady Fanny and 
Mrs. Touzle. These and kindred 
topics Mildrington detailed with a 
relish, even an unctuousness wholly 
foreign to his nature. He piayed a 
kind of diluted Mephistopheles in a 
dress coat, and enjoyed his own per- 
formance amazingly. 

Balls and parties would be’ about 
the suitable diet. 

“You weie not at Lady Limbo’s, 
I think,” he said, “on Wednesday 
last. No? You must have been at 
Larches, the M.P.’s, I mean. Pray 
tell me something about those enter- 
tainments, or I shall be undone in 
,»0lite society. Why, coming home 
fast night, I found a whole litter of 
notes, outspeaking, as that strange 
fellow, Carlyle, says of evening par- 
ties. 

Miss Boleyn lifted her eyes from her 
plate, and began to show some in 
terest. 

“Such a heap!” he went on, “all 
looking at me reproachfully, and with 
a glance of such piteous neglect, that 
positively my heart bled. Do you 
know I began to feel a curious sense 
of moral guiltiness stealing over me. 
I had committed the unpardonable 
sin. It is not lawful for the sectaries 
of the true faith of fashion to be away 
from Mecca in the holy season.” 

In this sort of sarcastic euphuism 
Mr. Mildrington considered he was 
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specially powerful. He hada pleasant 
scofting way of handling a subject, 
and he was encouraged by apparent 
approbation opposite—secret admira- 
tion, perhaps. 

“ Not that I am of your true elect,” 
he went on, sliding prematurely into 
his dazzling manner. “I am more, 
perhaps, a polite fakir of society. I 
worship with the rest, yet do not 
enjoy. I throw myself under the 
wheels of the great Juggernaut, and 
suffer torture, smiling outwardly. 
Not ten days since the car went 
over meat Lady Lightbound’s. You 
know I loathe—yes, absolutely loathe 
the woman, with all her works and 
pomps—yet, I go, and do mumbo 
jumbo most hypocritically, at her 
rout, drum, or whatever that sicken- 
ing ragout of music, dancing, eating, 
talking, is to be styled! Do you 
agree with me ?” 

This came off smoothly enough. 
Was she not confounded with the art 
of this master, thus skilfully playing 
with topics unworthy of him! She 
should first admire, pay the exacted 
homage, than be repelled, frozen, 
flung backwards. He paused a mo- 
juent, waiting the effect. 

“T have been thinking,” she said, 
the eyes lighting up at last; “I 
have been thinking all this while, of 
that wonderful being, whose name, I 
believe, you mentioned, and where it 
was he was pointed out to me. I was 
hoping you were going to say you had 
the enviable privilege of knowing 
him.” 

Mr. Mildrington’s lips curled. The 
sentiment which has been expressed 
by the forcible figure of pearls before 
swine, passed through his mind but 
in less offensive form. 

“T have not the pleasure of know- 
ing him,” he said, rather sourly. 

“JT am glad we agree in thinking it 
a pleasure—I should be inclined to 
add, honour also, I was thinking, 
that, perhaps, in some of these places 
of suffering to which only a sense of 
duty takes you, you might chance to 
have met him ?” 

She said this quite gravely and se- 
riously; and the large eyes looked on 
him with perfect good faith. Yet 
somehow to him it had the air of a 
disguised sneer, 

“T profess myself one of those low- 
level intellects,’ he said, “that can 
never dure—even to hope—to be ad- 
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mitted to the knowledge of his mys- 
teries. In this respect I am sunk in 
a brutish ignorance. Perhaps time 
and assiduous cultivation may do 
something for me yet.” 

“Perhaps so,” she said; “and if 
you are really sincere in your wish to 
understand, you should not be dis- 
heartened by failure at first.” 

“* Failure,” said Mildrington, scorn- 
fully, and now warming to the con- 
test ; “I fail because I do not ene 
He is the prophet of the unintelli- 
gible. I would not confuse my brain 
with his uncouth utterances, or poison 
my speech with his false English. 
He is a veiled prophet, worshipped 
because not seen or understood. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. But I have 
shocked your ears with Latin at din- 
ner.” 

“T have heard it once or twice be- 
fore,” she said, composedly; “but we 
are not such poor degraded devotees 
as you would make out—such blind, 
ignorant worshippers. It is more the 
stronger minds that make up his fol- 
lowing. But,” she added, smiling, 
“there are image-breakers abroad, 
just as blind as the poor deluded 
crowd you spoke of—intolerant revo- 
lutionaries—who pull down every 
figure they cannot relish themselves.” 

He chafed at being thus bearded 
openly, and successfully too, by an 
inferior mind. Secretly he felt a sort 
of hostility —and of which, too, he was 
ashamed—towards her, almost the 
tirst of womankind who had dared to 
question his dogmatictheology. Ques- 
tion !—nay not toapplaud. He could 
scarcely realize the thing, and looked 
wonderingly across the table to his 
enemy of the large dark eyes. Mrs. 
Mildrington, however, trained in the 
amatory hostilities of another genera- 
tion, saw here only agreeable symp- 
toms of sure and steady progress, and 
listened with dignified approval. 
Crafty lawyer as he was, Mildrington 
saw that the next worse thing after 
being beaten, was to have the air of 
being beaten, and adroitly shifted 
away to another tack, where he found 
himself stronger. 

But all through the rest of that 
night, in the dining-room, in the 
drawing-room, it was much the same. 
He staid some time behind them, in 
the dining-room, ostensibly support- 
ing the fiction of “being left to his 
wine” in reality. I am afraid con- 
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cocting some little pitfall to confound 
that stiffnecked rebel up-stairs. Very 
different that little woman in the 
great city. Why she prostrated her- 
self, and embraced his knees five-and- 
twenty times in the day. She had a 
portable altar on which to set him up, 
and burnt incense to him every hour. 

He came up. 

“Did you hear,” said Mrs. Mil- 
drington, eagerly, “ of young Ridley’s 
marriage? It is to be forthwith.” 

“Oh, oh,” said Mildrington, tri- 
umphantly; “then Miss Boleyn does 
take notice of the ways.and works of 
poor mortals—miserable fry that we 
are—with our marryings and bury- 
ings. It is too gracious of Miss Bo- 
leyn—too much honour. What would 
your veiled prophet, Carlyle, say to 
such backsliding? There would be an 
endless shower, a torrent of ‘ bottled 
moonshine,’ or ‘apes of the Dead Sea.’ 
Ha! ha!” 

She looked, in undisguised astonish- 
ment—the large eyes widening. With 
sreat skill she conveyed that she 
deemed him somewhere on the dusky 
borders of insanity, at best utterly 
incoherent. Then turned wistfully to 
the mother, as looking for explana- 
tion. 

“What rhapsodies you are talking 
to-night,” the queen said, a little 
sharply. “Marion knew nothing of 
young Ridley’s marriage. It was I 
who told her.” 

Mildrington was now fairly afloat. 

“Not know of young Ridley’s 
match,” he exclaimed, in theatrical 
horror. “He, the tender boy—suck- 
ling Moloch—-whom the matrons have 
set up in gold—solid gold—mark you! 
And lo! they brought him all their 
virgins, but he would have none of 
them—but selected a bondwoman— 

, & Canaanitish woman. Miss 
Boleyn not know of young Ridle , 80 
lovely in the sight of women! What, 
not so much as a grain of incense be- 
fore the idol. Come, Miss Boleyn.” 

we she turned to Mrs, Mildring- 


at My oo wits cannot follow scrip- 


side. 


V ould 


ture and young Ridley side b 
It seems incomprehensible. 
you translate for me ? 

“ And yet you can find your prophet, 
Carlyle, intelligible,” he said, with a 

polite sneer. 

that, INDEED !” she said, with 

enthusiasm. 
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There was a whole breath of cruel 
comparison in those three words. It 
was as who should say the things 
compared were the whole width of the 
Poles asunder. “Ah, that INDEED.” 
To his disordered nerves there seemed 
even aring of contempt in the sound. 

Mildrington under. His seconds 
take him to his corner, and restore 
him. & is noteworthy, as a mark of 
character, that ever after, Mr. Mil- 
drington was observed to lean with 
savageness on the peculiarities of his 
famous Mr. Carlyle. He even gathered 
up a little wallet of the few little af- 
fectations which disfigure this noble 
writer, and was very comic exhibiting 
them at dinner parties. 

Through the rest of the evening he 
did not do battle with very much suc- 
cess. Those large full eyes pursued 
him pitilessly and confused him ; and 
so floundering incautiously, he fell 
into many an ambuscade, and exposed 
himself in light slips, of which, with- 
out broad open detection, for which, 
as it were, she would not take the 
trouble, she showed herself perfectly 
cognizant by a mere hint, yet not in- 
clined to condescend to notice. It is 
to be feared it was an inglorious rout 
for Mildrington, though strictly in 
private, and he retired, near mid- 
night, leaving the field strewn with 
his wounded and materiel of wai. 

“Good child!” said the Queen Se- 
miramis, who took an altogether dif- 
ferent view of the transaction; “ it 
goes on well. How do you like —no- 
ble, high-bred creature ?”’ 

Poor antiquated soul! She read 
such matters by the light that was 
fashionable in the days when great 
George wasking! True lovers marked, 
and scratched, and flouted one an- 
other, and bade angry farewell for 
ever ; and then the love business was 
indeed held to be ripening. Maids 
were to be won like Amazons—con- 
quered at the sword’s point first. 

He went his way bitter and hostile; 
even vindictive, at least so far as 
that passive vindictiveness, which we 
all nourish in secret under the like 
provocation, but would blush to put 
into any active shape. No, she was 
not of the shape to suit his soul, 
Give him nature, animation, warmth, 
affection, even at the risk of a foolish 
speech or so, not your cold, repelling 
vessels of alabaster. 
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MILDRINGTON PROFESSIONAL. 


Let us cut out a small span to serve as 
specimen or sample of the ways and 
works of this Mildrington of ours— 
poor frail brother as he is. One brick 
of this curious Babel will do as well 
as another for illustrating mere daily 
routine. * 

Take it that we are a brazen dun, 
or skulking detective, with eye to the 
keyhole, or a London Asmodeus, that 
can. strip down walls and house fronts, 
or, indeed, disguised in any far-fetched 
masquerade, that will help us to a 
glimpse of his privacy. 

In that workshop of his, No. 18, 
Fuller’s Buildings, which is the se- 
lecter, or Belgravian quarter of the 
Inn, where the legal fashionables 
have their pale or settlement, was 
eee the Barrister wielding his 
pick and shovel. , 

Sergeant Rebutter, the eminent 
common law practitioner, was his vis 
a vis, and the clang of his forge and 
anvil rang out musically from over 
the way: his style and legend beard- 
ing Mr. Mildrington’s in conspicuous 
white letters. The Sergeant went 
round all day, and a good portion of 
the night too, in a private drudgery 
mill of his own: only his grinding 
was of a more vital and public nature, 
having to do with gentlemen of the 
Jury and witnesses, and that unclean 
and doubtful miscellany which is fil- 
tered through the dock. And as the 
Sergeant took his grateful exercise, 
and went through his grand feat of 
grinding a thousand briefs in a thou- 
sand consecutive half hours, a cloud 
of spirits, black-coated and gray, 
with whole pokes of the white linen 
bales upon their shoulders, flitted 
down from the various legal laundries, 
and looked on with admiration. 

A portion of these favours, from 
the mere force of conte: had 
dribbled across to the _barristerial 
minnow, Mildrington. True, they 
went in different tracks: the greater 
Triton, Rebutter, thundering along 
the common law rails, the minnow, 
Mildrington, spinning gently by at or- 
dinary speed on the ane line. Still 
he was minnow only by comparison ; 
and at this present date there lie 
upon his office table, smirking in a 
handsome row, many lovely scrivenery 
Circassians, labelled and ticketed as 
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slaves of that legal Sultan, with this 
device: “For P. Mildrington, Esq.” 
Accommodation had been found with 
difficulty for these fair visitors on the 
edge of a broad bold study table, piled 
up with that rich litter of paper waifs 
and strays, which makes the hand- 
somest and most comforting furniture 
for that stall or nook into which the 
man of brain settles himself for work. 
More acceptable that gorgeous untidi- 
ness and orderly no-order than the 
Puritan decency and mournful barren- 
ness of the properly appointed table. 
The grim methodism and symmetrical 
uniformity of an arranged table strikes 
a chill to the heart of the contem- 
plative man, who is unlicensed, and a 
sort of literary Zingaro in his tastes. 
Neither were these particular cham- 
bers of that cheerless Newgate-cell 
pattern, wherein the professional man 
is fond of taking his turn on the 
crank ; for its walls were of a pleas- 
ant and encouraging green, garnished 
with pictures in rich and substantial 
frames, and a gilt moulding ran round 
the ceiling. There were handsome 
curtains hanging from substantial 
cornices ; there was a carved oak 
bookcase stocked with volumes in all 
the showy finery of binding, not put 
to shame too by the sad coloured 
quakers of the library, who dress in 
buckram law calf. But there was a 
file of these auxiliaries—mainly indis- 
pensable text books—who were kept 
apart in a strict Ghetto, where they 
were accessible for reference in the 
loose wrappers and dishabille of the 
earlier cloth binding. There were 
dainty little curtains, embroidered, 
that could be drawn in summer time 
about the fireplace, when its functions 
were in suspension. There were pipes 
silver mounted, and there was always 
abroad a delicate aroma, as of cigars 
but lately incandescent. And should 
the inner door be lying open, there 
was a glimpse for the visitor of an 
elegant camp bed of gilt brass, with 
delicate pale green curtains tentwise. 
Arm-chairs lay about, and terribly ad- 
hesive, devoured the unwary in a most 
strict embrace. 

Let us look, and look closer, that we 
may know our man again. Hitherto, 
we have barely seen the physical 
Mildrington and the corporeal out- 
side. So we would flounder sadly, 
perhaps break down, in those pass- 
port categories, “yeux bleus; cheveux 
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brunes,” and the rest. Here is some 
help, such as itis. Alack! shall not 
all mortal men be born into the 
world, die, and be buried, and be 
propagated by photographic agency, 
as mannikins on cards no bigger 
than two inches? This is now 
superadded—a new penalty—to those 
former ones, coming of Eve’s trans- 
gression. There is a sort of resur- 
rection in the camera. Mildrington 
had borne the slow torture by focus. 
Vevey Fréres, artists of the upper 
circles, had elegantly manipulated 
him. We have made the acquaintance 
of a tremendous genii in the “Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment,” who strug- 
gles out of a little urn as soon as the 
cork is removed. Yet here was a 
greater marvel. Compressed into a 
photographic casket, and secured with 
delicate clasps, a Lilliputian Mildring- 
ton lies upon many drawing-room 
tables in a fashionable captivity. Ac- 
cording to the right and rubric of 
evening calls, the volume is placed in 
each visitor’s hands, who become for 
the nonce a kind of enforced CEdipus 
upon their trial. They must guess 
the name and style of these little 
sphinxes. And as the paper frames 
drop through our fingers one by one, 
(for we now are calling at Mrs. Jen- 
kinwater’s, and reviewing her tiny 
gallery), the insipid royalties and con- 
scious notabilities, fast growing odious 
from repetition, together with the 
smirking herd of private nobodies, 
each composed to a comic dignity by 
the aid of that antique chair, sure as 
destiny, or inevitable pillar, we stop at 
one which is passing by with the rest, 
and say doubtfully, “ Who is this?’ or 
“T should like to know who this may 
be?” or if we do know it, burst into, 
“ Ah, this is Mr. Mildrington !” 

No Dutch doll here, with mechanical 
joints, which the professional mani- 
pulator has bent with force into a 
traditional pose. A free natural atti- 
tude, such as an unaffected Christian 
might fall into, in drawing-room or 
parlour, under no terrorism from an 
awful self-consciousness. A clear 
thoughtful face, with fine lines, sharp 
and cleanly cut, with all superfluous 
flesh worked away by a steady intel- 
lectual training, analogous to that 
earthly and material process, which 
is a necessity with gentlemen of the 
ring. No beautiful Adonis this: no 
“ curled and oiled Assyrian Bull,” but 
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a well-made, well-dressed nineteenth- 
century gentleman of strong mental 
powers, of stronger will, of much 
agreeable talk and winning manners. 

This is Mildrington the Barrister, 
whom we light on in albums of 
quality, in very good company. 

In the sea-green chamber, when he 
took his plunge into business again 
the ep morning, smiling over last 
night’s Battle, none of his Privy Coun- 
cillors would dare whisper the word 
defeat in the chamber. It was the 
mere surprise of the attack, the auda- 
city of the enemy who dared to face 
him in his own lines, which made up 
the comic side of the business. ok 
strange being,” he said, “that will suit 
some orders of men. But to be half 
of me, better-half as the slang runs,” 
he added scornfully ; “no, that would 
never do. No two Kings of Siam, 
with equal sovereignty, in a little 
London house! I must have prostra- 
tion, adoration, “and daily incense.” 
(This was not the exact naked shape 
of his thoughts, but their significanee 
amounted to the same thing). 

He knew where such a devotee was 
to be found, and he thought of her 
with a smooth pleasure. ‘‘I am sick of 
the eee of these gross bachelor 
ways. I must be a rude waif and 
stray no longer. I dislike those 
women who unsex themselves, who 
talk loud and take guns and go out 
into the conversation shooting grounds 
of the men. I shall never do battle 
with a talking Amazon again. Vic- 
tory is no glory, and defeat is dis- 
grace.”” With this he rubbed her con- 
temptuously out of his memory. The 
ostrich pursued hides its head in the 
sand~—-we know with what result. It 
was afresh smiling Monday morning, 
and such mornings starting a fresh 
week, always set him into spirits. He 
saw the course of his life stretching 
away before him, the rough places 
being made smooth, and flowing on 
pleasantly. He should follow the bent 
of his own humour without, or in spite 
of contradiction; heshould bring home 
that little woman to sparkle and 
scintillate in his domestic cellar. 
Austere Queen Semiramis, at first dis- 
satisfied, should come into his way, 
soothed by that never-failing persua- 
sion of his, and the outside world (not- 
ably theattorney world), confounded at 
his greatness, should walk before him 
casting down gold and silver in his 
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paths. Honours crown him. He 
forecasted all this and was in high 
spirits, 

a IX. 


**THAT MORAL CENTAUR, MAN AND WIFE.” 


LATER in the afternoon he burst 
upon the worshipping devotee, a 
glorious apparition, a splendid god ! 
Madame De Jarnac (of themoustache) 
and her two daughters, were of a ripe 
emigré stock ; that splendid nobility, 
rich in all things save land and money, 
and of whom the great French nation 
had unhappily grown intolerant. 
Some eight or ten months before this 
period, an insolent plebeian driver, or 
unit in some shape of the great un- 
purified, the sheerest Proletaire, was 
assailing with loud tongue and gross 
threats three shrinking ladies, de- 
parting from opera, concert, party, or 
some such entertainment, it matters 
not what now. The Proletaire was 
waxing yet grosser in his indignities, 
when lo! a deliverer, a shining arch- 
angel in a robe of light, bursts from 
a cloud, and stands between them and 
the low-born Satan. That evil one 
shrinks away cowed, appalled before 
the firm authority of the new deliverer, 
and henceforth Mildrington, the arch- 
angel, temporarily disguised in the 
private suit of mortals, flashes in 
upon them periodically at morning, 
more frequently of evenings. Into 
their lonely dwelling softly illuminated 
of nights, would the splendid deliverer 
descend in his cloud, and stand in the 
centre of worshippers. At least some 
such archangelic view of him always 
hovered indistinctly before the eyes 
of that miniature lady, and there was 
that romance in his original entry in 
character of glorious saviour in their 
hour of distress which never after 
quittedhim. Inherlittle worshipping 
soul at least, we may be sure, that 
Mr. Mildrington, disporting in these 
pastures, did not conceal his sacrifice, 
aus he would call it, under a bushel, 
but took care, in his own divine 
manner, to set out what splendid 
prospects he had cast away, all, 
too, for the sake of his faithful wor- 
shipper. The treasures of the earth 
were poured out at his feet to win 
him ; ladies of. surpassing wit and 
beauty were led up for his selection ; 
but with his noble archangelic nature, 
he could afford to smile at such bribes. 
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He had made his choice. These 
baubles of a light world weighed but 
little with him. 

It needs not to dawdle here over 
the special charms which won this 
heavenly visitor’s heart. Students 
and professors of the art of love tell 
us that there are no principles or pre- 
cedents in the business, and that each 
case that arises is wholly original and 
stands by itself. What attracts in 
this instance fails in that, and worse 
again, what attracts now actually 
repels later. The curious may consult 
Michelet, passim, and the other amor- 
ists who have written of the subject. 
This particular maid sang ravishingly, 
not likeanightingale, which isafter all 
but a poor standard, but like a human 
being of exquisite voice and more ex- 
quisite cultivation. She struck the 
angelic ministrant with wonder, and 
taught his sense, hitherto attuned to 
the jarring discords and unresolved 
sevenths of Coke and Chitty, to take 
delight in purer musical cadences. 
Of a night she would take him through 
all the rich pastures of opera, hav- 
ing that wondrous little head stored 
with all the treasures of soprano 
wealth. Coloured, too, with a marvel- 
lous dramatic vigour, and utterly dis- 
dainful of printed staves or music, it 

vas a vocal ballet «action, with a 
shower of notes for steps. 

Next falls in what may be called 
the ungrateful hodman’s labour, 
the stern and serious drudgery which 
is man’s portion in that intervening 
space before he takes his nuptial 
degree. With the night of proposal, 
the sweet plaisances and _parterres, 
the flower beds and velvet pastures 
pass away. The lights have been 
turned down, the effulgence, the 
sparkle, the soft pale pink fires, the 
fragrance and the revolving suns fade 
out. That was all last night’s farce, 
and to-day it is a cold chilling morning, 
when we must be betimes called up 
by candlelight, shivering, and think of 
business. Here are the good and 
amiable relations of the radiant Queen 
Gloriana, but last night glistening in 
smiles and benevolence, glorious in 
their sparkles, their colours, and arti- 
ficial bloom, but who have now to 
get off their finery, and look hard and 
grim enough, and have a savour of 
deeds and figures and sealing wax. 
They have become stiff ogres of a 
sudden, aud their tongues ring out 
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harshly, newly attuned to such themes 
as lucre, funds, estates, and securities. 

Thus Mildrington found himself 
tramping it, and with much fatigue, 
through those heavy ploughed lands. 
There were abundant difficulties, an- 
noyances to such a spirit as his, which 
chafed and worried is. Above all, 
there was that strict imperative ne- 
cessity of working stealthily and un- 
derground. By-and-by, and at the 
suitable time, all things should be 
made known to the terrible Queen 
Semiramis. But at this present date 
it would be clearly injudicious—most 
highly injudicious. 

or must we Suppose that he was 
of such confiding material, as to take 
upon trust an uncorroborated narra- 
tive, or accept the assurance of the 
family with whom he was about to 
ally himself, that they were of good 
blood and connexions. He knew well 
the weak points of too many Chan- 
cery petitions, and would require sub- 
stantial affidavits, or at least, some 
corroborative testimony. So he writes 
to trusty friends in France, makes 
sure and confidential inquiries, hav- 
ing previously subjected the young 
ladies’ protector to a polite but search- 
ing examination. In due course all 
things were proved to be satisfactory. 
The friends’ report, and the family’s 
own statement squared, pretty accu- 
rately, nicely. But, in truth, Mr. 
Mildrington relied more on his own 
searching powers and singular in- 
stinct. He often said he would trust 
these more than the five senses of 
others. 

Quietly, too, did he arrange that 
other detail, so tedious for ardent 
lovers, so laborious, so prosaic, but 
unhappily so necessary. 

Therefore it had best be done far 
away, in the land of agreeable licence 
and easy nuptial forms. From across 
the Border, it must be a loudly-voiced 
consent that would reach to the ears 
of Queen Semiramis. We but take 
the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany into the secret: and those faith- 
ful carriers, will unconsciously furnish 
us an hymeneal car. It is not a 
swoop of many hours, and they will 
be set down in the happy land, the 
land of loose shackles ; where the 
anklets matrimonial are so lightly 
riveted on, that prisoners have little 
difficulty in slipping their feet through 
and making a happy escape ; where 
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there is the grand no-rite ritual ; and 
where, by comic contradiction, a hodge 
podge of putting keys on fingers, call- 
ing in maid-servants, and “Mmenials, 
signing of passports and hotel books 
and other tricks, may wind a victim 
tightly into indissoluble bondage. 

Our Mildrington and his little lady, 
did not, indeed, benefit by that wile 
travestie, which used to be played 
out at the Grand Gretna Cathedral, 
with a handicraftsman bishop to in- 
voke a blessing and join their hands. 
That degradation had been happily 
scoured away. But there is still 
left the old Scotch disorderly ceremo- 
nial. Something confused, concern- 
ing the domicile of so many days, with 
some loose, rude, clumsy tinkering, 
and all is complete. There is no need 
to dally further on this portion of our 
little history. The details have no 
interest. The story is a very old one, 
as old as that first epithalamium in 
Eden. In the journals of the morning 
we are content to read, between the 
files of life entrances and exits that, 
“at the Church of St. Dewlap, by the 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush, assisted by 
the Reverend Lucius Twirlpin, brother 
of the bride,” two persons have been 
tinkered together, made happy or 
miserable, through the innocent in- 
strumentality of those clergymen. 
That bald affiche suffices for us. Our 
sisters and she-cousins, can supply 
for themselves the proper scenery and 
decorations. 

Behind that bald scrap of news, 
which a base mechanic has put to- 
gether with utter indifference, and will 
pull to pieces again before noon, lies 
a whole Arabian Nights’ chronicle of 
joys and sorrows, of ups and downs, 
of shiftings, crossing immeasurable 
heights, unutterable depths, and the 
best terrestrial copy known of heaven 
and of hell. Nothing in this world is 
so simple, nor yet of such tremendous 
power in either direction, and we, who 
sip our tea at breakfast, and let our 
eye fall upon the hymeneal column, 
and see for a second, that Smith has 
been joined to Smith, and lose all 
thought of that union in the exertion 
of spreading butter upon toast, never 
think that for Smith and Smith have 
the dragons’ teeth been sown, or the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge plucked, 
and the most tremendous venture 
staked. But this is but stale preach- 
ing at best. Week-day pulpits have 
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rung with it before now. So let us 
just no more than whisper in strict- 
est confidence that Mildrington, Esq., 
has been clandestinely married to a 
retty foreigner somewhere in Scot- 
and. Henceforth we shall see him 
in the matrimonial bagnes or galleys, 
with a fellow-captive linked to him. 
With this piece of business the ac- 


BOOK THE 


I. 


BLOOM UPON THE RYE, 


Axsout this time then, No. 23, Ma- 
genta-road, was Mr. Mildrington’s re- 
sidence, an edifice sumptuous in com- 
po, and almost imposing in its stucco 
magnificence, but for the fact that 
it was multiplied as in a mirror, ex- 
actly sixty-nine times over; for such 
was the number of the houses in Ma- 
genta-road. This uniformity—to be 
admired certainly under other circum- 
stances—impaired the effect and ge- 
neral grandeur of No. 23, taken as a 
single residence. 


There, then, in all compo majesty, 
and when the splendour of their pa- 
lace is considered, ata very moderate 
rent dwelt Mildrington the Barrister 


and his new wife. Very elegant fur- 
niture had been got in, not by any 
means costly, but artistic ; wherein 
the natural French taste and foreign 
colouring of Mrs. Mildrington, broke 
out sensibly. Fairy chintzes, much 
light gilding, much airy bracketing, 
withasprinkling of dainty little tables, 
and general gimcrackery, and peril- 
ous chairs, apparently of no strength, 
and utterly unequal to the human 
figure, with a patch of bulul and 
marqueterie here and there, gave so 
foreign an air and savour to the com- 
po palace, that, looking from the win- 
dow, you reckoned on seeing trees, 
and cafés opposite, and rows of gold- 
en-tipped pagodas, with alf the other 
scenery and properties of a boulevart; 
instead of which here was the dull 
barrenness of Magenta-road, and its 
fresh rhubarb-coloured clay, not yet 
consistent, rich and loamy as a new 
bride-cake. But it was known in 
their nuptial nonsense language as 
the Boulevart de Magenta. 

Here then Mildrington began to live 
his new life, going out every morning 
to yoke himself for the day in his mill, 
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tion of our little piece fairly begins. 
Something more stirring may now be 
looked for, for we ‘have our hero, of 
whose character the discerning reader 
will have now made a tolerable judg- 
ment, fast bound and inevitably com- 
mitted to a new course of life, which 
perhaps may not fit him so well as 
hisown fond imaginings had reckoned. 


SECOND. 


which was down at the Chambers, 
coming back for dinner and lighter 
evening work. That disembowelling 
business of his, did not by any means 
grow slack, but increased in a steady 
ratio. The days, indeed, spun on very 
pleasantly. Mr. Mildrington was in 
the habit of confessing to a firm friend 
or two, that he did not dream of this 
serious step of his bearing such agree- 
able fruit. He himself had doubts 
whether he could so readily settle 
down to the pure humdrum of domes- 
tic life ; whether he could so readily 
shift from the gaudy extravaganza of 
society, all light, and brilliance, and 
spangles, to the plain fireside piece of 
Darby and Joan. But he found it 
very delightful so far ; and relished— 

he the ex-stylites of Chambers—this 
new walk hugely. The little minia- 
ture lady, in her new capacity, was 
very interesting to him, something 
more interesting indeed than a new 
and attractive little case ; she went 
about her small duties—light enough 
in all conscience—of provisioning and 
store-keeping, in a serious responsible 
way that amused him. In the even- 
ings she told her day’s adventures, 
and little cares; Mr. Mildrington 
laughed, read his newspaper luxuri- 
ously, laughed again, and plunged 
down into his study to disembowel 
briefs with his usual savagery. And 
this life repeated itself, in a cheerful 
round, for some four or five weeks. 
The music of the silver bells filled the 
house all daylong, and had not as yet 
lost tune. Sometimes, indeed, he de- 
tected on her face a thoughtful down- 
cast air ; surprising her as he entered 
suddenly —with the saddest and most 
mournfully ruminative look upon her 
face—as if she had been entertaining 
unpleasant company in the way of 
thoughts. This he did not relish ; for 
he had an idea that for such delicate 
brain-gear as hers, all such grist as 
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serious reflection was too heavy and 
clogging. She, however, did not ever 
give him time to ptotest ; for she was 
on her feet in an instant, had cleared 
her little tiny forehead in a flash, and 
had driven the whole thing from his 
mind by a whole Catherine-wheel of 
showering and sparkling chatter. 

As to friends—when Mildrington 
was preparing to lose himself in the 
great impenetrable compo country, 
he waved them a cheerful farewell 
from the edge of the plaster Sahara. 
He knew well they would not care to 
follow him into such latitudes. But 
as these relations were mainly of that 
forced and languid growth which re- 
quires ball-room, hot-houses, and an 
artificial wax-light atmosphere, the 
sacrifice did not cost him very many 
pangs. To say the truth, he had but 
endured such intimacies, and qnly so 
far as he found them a useful element 
in particular purposes of his. Per- 
haps atonetime he had gone out with 
the view of shuffling loose fashionable 
components through a sieve, hoping 
that by that process, pursued diligent- 
ly and scientifically, a precious pearl 
might drop down at his feet. Once 
for a very short span, he had found 
some pleasure in that game of heir- 
ess spearing, but presently dismissed 
it as unworthy. He had always re- 
lished good society, not for good so- 
ciety’s sake, but as useful agency for 
rendering himself sweeter and more 
acceptable to that dear mistress of 
his, the profession of the law. Be- 
sides he knew that he had but to 
plunge his spade into this fresh compo 
soil, and turn a social sod or two, and 
he would find plenty ready at his 
hand. This early post-nuptial span 
was for him a very happy season ; and 
it is likely he was viewing all things 
through agorgeous Magenta medium. 


Il. 
HONEY AND TREACLE MOONS. 


Here isa diagram, or short sketch, 
of their daily life. By six in the 
morning Mr. Mildrington had de- 
scended to earth, and was bravely 
buffeting the waves of a small fresh- 
water sea; doing fierce battle with 
the raw element—of frosty mornings 
specially ; then chastising his flesh by 
wrodigious friction and general towel- 
lies, Then he went abroad into the 


moring air; and there being actu- 
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ally a kind of raw fag-end of compo 
town which poked itself into real 
green fields, made briskly for this 
point, and drew a breath or two of 
spurious country air; then posted 
home to breakfast, where he found 
the empress of his tea already upon 
her throne—her little face hidden in 
clouds of grateful incense. That dgs- 
0t, Mildrington, forbade an urn, as 
eing a rude, inartificial engine; but 
was enthusiastic for the simple block- 
tin kettle of lower life. He was nice 
and particular about his tea; and 
once or twice verged upon pettishness, 
when the mysterious organization of 
the pot, unequal to the strain of re- 
peated application, broke down unex- 
pectedly, and resulted in pale thin 
infusion. For the laws which regu- 
late the chemical affinities of this 
fluid are as yet hopelessly undeter- 
mined, and the chapter of discredit- 
able failures, attests the lamentable 
uncertainty of this familiar opera- 
tion. He had an odd notion, about 
the measure of his second cup, which 
was to be gauged with extremest 
nicety: say three quarters and an 
eighth full. This used to divert 
them both exceedingly. Then he 
skimmed the cream and essence of 
the news, and helped her to it across 
the table in tiny spoonfuls. It was 
“extrait double” of the journals ; 
but done scientifically, suited exactly 
to her palate, and performed with a 
ready despatch. Then he got his 
disembowelling knife, and rioted for 
a short span among the briefs, snatch- 
ing hurried samples here and there 
before he sat down to the full and 
regular meal at Chambers. Then he 
stepped away smartly through the 
causeways of new compo, and was 
yresently down at St. Dunstan’s, or 
before His Honour the Right Hon. 
Sir Palmer Woodcock, moving in that 
heavy case of Pipchins Minors, or 
before the Lord Justice Buzzard, in 
the protmcted suit of Whichelo’s 
Trusts, into which Mr. Mildrington 
had been “taken,” some year or two 
before, in the room of a poor worn- 
out junior, who had actually shed his 
brains in slow showers over his brief. 
When it was transferred to Mildring- 
ton, he found the cerebral matter 
strewn in small marginal splashes 
and side notes over every page of the 
monster. To him, who had no such 
notions of flinging his life away under 
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the wheels of any briefed Juggernaut, 
it came merely as so much pleasant 
steaming under easy sail; for he saw 
the laughable, and yet most melan- 
choly folly of that philosophy which 
purposely wears out life in a struggle 
to sustain life. There are some foolish 
creatures of the swine tribe, who when 
cast into the water, paddle desperately, 
and so keep themselves afloat; yet, 
by the action of their paws, so tear 
and abrade their throats, that death 
comes by loss of blood. No, Mildring- 
ton was no legal suicide. 

Having made, then, a good day’s 
work of Whichelo’s Trusts, which 
was henceforth as a small annuity to 
him, and “moved” in the matter of 
Pipchins Minors, and done battle 
for hours in regard to the taxation of 
Dumpty’s costs, which Humpty (on 
the other side) thonght unreasonably 
high, it was time for him then, to- 
wards five o'clock, to go home to 
compo land, which he did briskly 
enough, to be in time for a little joint 
exercise before dinner. That meal 
was of a light Palais Royal character, 
being looked to personally by Mrs. 
Mildrington, whose foreign rearing 
stood to her wonderfully in this re- 
spect. Her taste blossomed out daily 
in little elegancies, in dainty prepar- 
ations, which took Mr. Mildrington 
by surprise and gratified him—albeit 
no gourmand—exceedingly. After all, 
the heart and stomach are neighbours. 
But your gross joints—your crude 
junks of meat, which roll from the 
kitchen daily in a sort of cooking 
lottery; now dry and hard, now 
moist and stringy, now utterly unaf- 
fected by the chemical alteration of 
fire ; these war feasts always affected 
Mr. Mildrington painfully, and the 
presence of these crude masses of 
flesh meat had invariably the effect 
of taking away all desire of eating. 
There was usually set on, too, a wine 
of delicate vintage, of the date and 
price existing before tariff were mo- 
dified ; before, too, free trade had 
carried away all dams and flood-gates, 
and fiushed the land with crimson- 
coloured vinegar. After that came a 
tiny cup of coffee, and after that a 
chasse, as in Paris; and by that time 
thedrawing-room had becomeillumin- 
ated with softened moderateur light 
(in the compo country strong smelling 
parafin lamps were in great favour, 
together with literature ofthe “ Reason 
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Why” and “Inquire Within” order, 
whose precepts for making all things 
at home—wines, card-board trays, 
and utilizing snail shells into small 
ornamental cats for the chimney- 
piece, are very valuable); and the 
fire had been trimmed up and made 
suitable for sitting at. Mr. Mildring- 
ton absolutely basked and revelled 
in this softened light and warmth. 
There was a broad Sybarite code to 
be tracked through his constitution. 
Here would he read tit-bits from 
evening journal or new book, and was 
very happy. If it was gala night, 
and had she been a good little pet, 
and promised a treat, there was a cab 
sent for, and the pair were trundled 
away to opera or play. But this was 
rare ; for someway towards eight, or 
half-past, Humpty v. Dumpty, or 
Whichelo’s Trusts, intruded them- 
selves importunately, and took him 
down stairs with them until past 
midnight. This was about the exact 
mould or matrix of Mr. Mildrington’s 
life; each day coming out the exact 
copy of the day previous. 

How Mrs. Mildrington filled in the 
hours of her existence has not been 
so precisely ascertained. Perhaps she 
embroidered screens and_ slippers; 
verhaps she perforated whole fur- 
ongs of petticoat bordering for gra- 
tuitous exhibition in the thorough- 
fares; perhaps she dressed a little, 
shopped a_ little; perhaps prayed 
a little; perhaps read French no- 
vels and the Gospel, according to 
Dumas the younger. She was of a 
delicate French texture we must re- 
collect, and, therefore, devote. She 
was French, and, perhaps, not too 
nicely squeamish. These things are 
mysteries. The ways and works of 
women lie not so directly on the sur- 
face. What items make up their 
business and absorbing toil, so mys- 
teriously without result, are utterly 
impenetrable. Where men dig, they 
burrow. Let no man be so rash as to 
move for a return of their labour. 
But this is certain, that she filled 
many pages of foreign post paper, and 
mailed heavy deumelide to her fo- 
reign relations long since returned to 
their own country. A very tiny little 
hand too, quite harmonious with her 
organization ; such as a sister of Tom 
Thumb should write. Certain, too, 
that she was the same piquant minia- 
ture and sparkling child : the same 
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perfect flesh and blood carte de 
visite which Mr. Mildrington had 
put into his book on the very first 
day. As yet, he heard the silver 
clinking in the bell to the full as 
melodious as ever. It must be a poor 
musical instrument that will not keep 
in tune fora month or two. The for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms does not 
often result so happily. But this 
was all during that early span when 
wedded lovers are turned loose in 
their Fool’s Paradise, and when the 
moon is in her honey and treacle 
quarters, a span no longer than a 
month orso. The domestic man was 
a new character for him, and would 
be amusing enough for a few weeks. 


III, 


COUNTER-MINES. 


TE newest and latest shape of that 
delightful toy, the stereoscope, is a 
large case or peep-show, to which the 
pleased visitor applies his eyes; and 
by the simple action of turning a 
handle, dances from Cornhill to Cairo, 
from Canterbury to the Boulevart des 
Italiens (“‘ Vue instantanée”’), from 


Sackville-street to the awful em 


of the Sphinx. Indeed, I believe for 
the small outlay of some twenty-two 
pounds, or thereabouts, you may peep 
into every corner of the earth that is 
decently accessible to photographic 
intrusion. The reader’s eye is now 
applied to such an instrument. But 
a few minutes it was resting on a sort 
of nuptial slide; now we turn the 
little winch, and in a second are 
hundreds of miles away, peering in on 
a chamber of the palace, where her 
Assyrian Majesty is sitting in state 
upon her throne. She is planning a 
new empire; she will put a crown 
upon her son’s head, and get a prin- 
cess for him ; his foot shall be upon 
the necks of the country squires ; their 
wives shall be the serfs and hand- 
maidens of his wife. All things are 
in train, and march prosperously. At 
this moment the princess is upstairs, 
in a chamber of the palace, uncon- 
scious of the illustrious destiny in 
store for her; or, it may be, perfectly 
and entirely cognisant. The queen 
has actually intrigued her into a visit. 

The queen’s brain is alive with 
smaller schemes subsidiary to the 
grander scheme. She is writing let- 
ters—she is sending away despatches. 
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But an hour ago, Corbel Jones, A.R.A., 
the well-known Gothic revival archi- 
tect, has been favoured with an au- 
dience, and Lacaquer Burnish, the 
well-known worker of little elegan- 
cies in brass, according to the recent 
Puginistic canons, and who is held in 
such a just esteem for his medieval 
flat candlesticks, and other freaks in 
metal, had latterly been coming and 
going very frequently by royal com- 
mand. The queen sat on her throne, 
elated and triumphant ; and got ready 
her armies, and walked stately and 
with perfect certainty towards the 
completion of her grand scheme. A 
month or six weeks, or two months at 
furthest, and she would be singing 
Te Deum in her cathedral. “What has 
become of Mildrington?’ the queen 
said one night to the princess, her 
daughter, as she conceived her ; “he 
has not been here for ten days ?” 

Outwardly the princess conveyed 
that there was no reason on earth 
why such a speculation should be ad- 
dressed to her. What was he, indeed, 
to that splendid Hecuba—though it 
was only proper that that splendid 
Hecuba should bea good deal to him. 
Inwardly, however, she had wondered 
more than ‘once at this abstinence. 
Her ordinary spaniels, whip them ever 
so often, were sure to return. Per- 
haps whipping was her receipt to 
make them return. 

“T wonder,” said the queen, again, 
“what he can be about. I think,” 
she added, artfully enough, “he must 
be afraid of another battle. You were 
terribly severe on my poor son that 
night.” 

Miss Boleyn was now in her green 
room, with no audience; so she did 
not care to play a polite incomprehen- 
sion. It would be poor sport practis- 
ing on this poor elderly lady, with 
the boxes in all their linen coverings 
and no lamps lighted, so she said : 
“He did not care to put out all his 
strength ;ghe did not care to speak so 
plainly as he would have done to a 
man.” 

“ My dear,” said the queen, “you 
are very clever—you know you are. 
I delight in seeing you punish the 
stuck-ups of the other sex—you do it 
beautifully ; always excepting my 
poor son, Mildrington—I must beg 
him off.” 

Miss Boleyn smiled—she could not 
give quarter—and spared neither age 
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nor sex. No; she had laid out se- 
cretly, that the conceited warrior just 
alluded to must bite the dust on one 
more occasion. After that, she might 
be inclined to listen to any matters 
that might be put forward for a 
merciful consideration of his case. 
Such would be weighed in the proper 
quarter. But, in truth, she rather 
longed for another opportunity of 
whetting her weapons, and thought 
with satisfaction of the excitement— 
the dust and tossing plumes of that 
agreeable fray. 

“T shall write to him,” said the 
queen, going over to her royal Daven- 
port, “and bid him come here to-mor- 
row to dinner. Not that I expect he 
will; for he lives buried to his neck 
in a pit of odious cases. I believe, 
my dear, he loves them better than his 
own blood relations.” (Words art- 
fully added to guard against alarm in 
the mind of the princess). 

At this moment enters a domestic 
of the palace with a note upon a sal- 
ver. He does the accustomed homage, 
and departs reverently. 

“This is from Mildrington,” says 
the queen, with a smile—“ how cu- 
rious.” 

She read to herself; then read 
aloud the following letter :— 


“ My pEAR MorueEr, 

: “T have to go away to-night 
rather suddenly to the north, on some 
very important business. It will in- 
terfere a little with my London pro- 
fessional business; but, on the whole, 
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I think it will be profitable to m 

interests. When I return, which will 
be in about a fortnight, I shall tell 
you all particulars. 


Yours, P. M.” 


Both the royal personages were dis- 
appointed. The queen showed her 
feeling, of course ; the princess seemed 
only more gay than usual—if any 
thing, pleased. No matter, it would 
give the queen ampler time to mature 
her plans. The plot should ripen, and 
conquest be assured. All would go 
well. 

Whither she is tending we now see 
paar. Whither Mildrington is 

urrying off that night we are toler- 
ably certain. One is building with 
a haughty security and complacent 
surety; the other is levelling with a 
fatal and unerring certainty. 

This mutual unconsciousness reaches 
almost to the level of farce. We who 
look down from above, like a Provi- 
dence, and see the two in this serious, 
business-like fashion, thus working 
their own destruction, can almost 
smile. So when poor Santippy, whom 
we know well to live in a state of ab- 
ject domestic helotry, shall talk boast- 
tully, and by way of imperator, that 
he will not take Mrs. Santippy to that 
foreign watering place this year, we 
who have seen him shrink and wither 
away with fear under a conjugal 
scowl: nay, cower and writhe under 
the privately administered pinch— 
we, I say, can only smile. 


PATTERSON'S ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART.* 


Nort often, whether in verse or prose, 
does the same man command both— 


“The vision and the faculty divine.” 


Not often is the original thipker en- 
dowed with a fluent and fascinatin 

style, which takes captive the crow 

by its beauty. Insight is too often 
dumb, and fluency too often super- 
ficial. Hence many of the wisest 
books are sealed books to the mul- 
titude, “caviare to the general.” 
Hence many of the most popular 


writers are the least worth reading, 
or, if worth reading, owe it entirely 
to their unscrupulous reproduction 
of other men’s thoughts. They have 
as shrewd an eye for a good idea, as 
Williath of Deloraine had for a fine 
herd of cattle, and descend upon an 
original man’s book as that stout moss- 
trooper was wont to descend upon 
a well-stocked farmstead in the 
land debatable. Although we cannot 
commend their honesty, we may ad- 
mit that such writers are useful to 


*«* Essays in History and Art.” By R. H. Patterson. W. Blackwood and Sons. 
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the world. The gild the “refined 
gold” which they steal, and, what is 
more, they circulate it : and we have 
often to thank them for popularizing 
ideas which otherwise might have 
had long to wait for currency. A re- 
flector is not a fountain of light, but 
it has its own utility. 

Fortunate, however, are those who 
possess both ideas to communicate, 
anda style which renders those ideas 
easily communicable. Mr. Patterson 
has this good-fortune. He is an un- 
questionably original thinker, whom 
some readers might deem too daring ; 
and he has a noble and eloquent 
style, which also some might consider 
too ornate. His writing is pictorial, 
and very full of colour, yet it never 
lacks precision. He first places his 
thought before us with remarkable 
definiteness and accuracy, and then 
lavishes upon it a prodigal wealth of 
illustration, often so apt as to seem 
like argument. He sees truth accu- 
rately, and he also sees the infinite 
beauty which surrounds all that is 
true: he paints his landscape from 
the life, but he bathes it in— 


“The light that never was on sea or 
land.” 


And this duplex faculty appears in 
the very essence of his thoughts. He 
is a metaphysician, but he is also a 
mathematician. This is remarkably 
manifest in the essay on “ Real and 
Ideal Beauty.” In one part of this 
essay, he shows that the perfection 
of Greek architecture was due to its 
geometrical structure, and to the 
subtle numerical relations which per- 
vaded it; in another, he works out 
with singular ingenuity the novel 
doctrine of “ real ideals’—-“ the law 
of psychical suggestion,” in reference 
to ideal beauty. There is so much 
originality in Mr. Patterson’s views 
on this subject, that we must delay 
over them for awhile. 

The eclectic theory in regard to 
beauty is, he justly observes, unten- 
able. If the finest features of several 
individuals were united in one, the 
result would be anything but perfec- 
tion--as far from it, in fact, as the 
dingy white produced by mingling 
the colours of the spectrum, is from 
the brilliance and purity of unrefract- 
ed light. In the ideal countenances 
of Greek statues are found propor- 
tions which real living humanity never 
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exhibits, yet which are most beauti- 
ful. No eclecticism could have reach- 
ed this result. Hence it is argued, 
that there is in the human mind, an 
idea of beauty which transcends all 
the beauty that exists. 

“There is nothing noble in nature 
but man, and nothing noble ‘in man 
but the mind.” When, therefore, a 
poetic conception is wrought in mar- 
ble or on canvas, the double action 
of the creative and critical faculties 
produces something which—while it 
is essentially natural—is in a sense 
above nature. The imagination su- 
perimposes an airy image of the per- 
fect upon or around the solid linea- 
ments of the imperfect. Keats fore- 
shadowed this fine theory when, in 
writing of the eternal music played 
by the piper carved on a Greek urn, 
he said- 

“Heard melodies are 

unheard 

Are sweeter.” 


sweet, but those 


The most exquisite minstrelsy that 
ever fell on mortal ear is but a sug- 
gestion of something sweeter; the 
fairest scene ever beheld by mortal 
eye is but a faint reflection of the 
invisible beauty for which the soul 
perpetually yearns: for, inasmuch as 
the spirit of man is akin to the divi- 
nity, its higher and purer aspirations 
are, of necessity, divine; and the 
musician’s tones, the painter’s hues, 
the sculptor’s forms, the poet’s sub- 
tlest words, even the strange and 
mystic beauty of nature in its most 
marvellous scenes, must fall short of 
the archetypal vision which is given 
to man in his supreme morents. 
This truth evidently follows if we 
acknowledge that man was made in 
the image of God. Mr. Patterson 
reverts to this topic in his essay on 
the “Ethnology of Europe,” and 
maintains that the art of a nation is 
invariably a development of the na- 
tional characteristics. If the soul 
moulds the body, it is obvious that 
in the body we may recognise the 
ey yo of the soul: while the 

and of the supreme artist will, by 
idealizing himself and those around 
him, show what the body would be- 
come if the soul were omnipotent 
over circumstances. We must ex- 
tract an ingenious illustration of this 
hypothesis :— 

**We may adduce, in curious illus- 
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tration of this point, the well-known 
fact that Raphael and many other emi- 
nent artists have repeatedly given their 
own likeness to the imaginary offspring 
of their art,—not real, but idealized 
likenesses. How was this? From 
vanity? No, certainly; but because the 
ideal most congenial to them, which 
they could most easily hold in their 
mind, and which it gave them most 
pleasure to linger over and beautify, was 
the ideal constituted by the perfection- 
ment of their own features. There is 
something more than mere vanity in the 
pleasure usually derived from looking 
into a mirror; for, when the features are 
in exact or nearly exact accordance with 
the desires of the framing Spirit within, 
there must always be a pleasure in the 
soul looking upon its own likeness: even 
as it experiences a similar delight when 
meeting with a being of perfectly con- 
genial nature—in other words, its spirit- 
ual (as the other is its physical) like- 
ness. It is to be expected, ceteris pari- 
bus, that this pleasure will be most felt 
by those who are gifted with much per- 
sonal beauty, and whose features are 
niost perfect of their kind; for in their 
case there is more than ordinary har- 
mony between the soul and its fleshly 
envelope. Accordingly, no artist ever 
painted himself more than the beautiful 
Raphael. And we could name an emi- 
nent individual, now no more, as rarely 
gifted with physical beauty as with 
mental powers (Professor Wilson), to 
whom the contemplation of his portrait 
was almost a passion. No one less vain 
or more noble-hearted than he, yet his 
painted likeness had always a fascina- 
tion forhim. .‘*It is a curious thing,” 
he used to say, “how I like to look at 
my own portrait.” Was it not because, 
in that beautifully developed form ahd 
countenance, the spirit within had most 
successfully embodied its ideal, with 
little or no hindrance from extrinsic cir- 
cumstances, and accordingly rejoiced, 
though it knew not why, in the presence 
of its own likeness?” 


There has seldom, perhaps, been a 
man whose body was a clearer reflex 
of his spirit than Professor Wilson. 
The strong simple Homeric mind 
was visible in the man; he trod the 
earth like one of the heroes who 
fought before Troy; he wrote as he 
spoke, from his very heart, and his 
detest was as unpremeditated and 
inexhaustible as the skylark’s song. 
Mr. Patterson’s anecdote about him 
is, therefore, a most apposite illustra- 
tion of the theory. 

In history as in art, our essayist is 
remarkable for the originality of his 
VOL, LIX.—NO. CCCL. 
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views. There are two essays of espe- 
cial weight and value in the volume— 
one on “The National Life of China” 
the other on “India, its Castes and 
Creeds.” An ingenious French writer 
maintains that there are two civiliza- 
tions—of repose and of progress; the 
former personified in the Oriental 
deity whose colossal statue looks with 
majestic calm over a boundless desert 
from— 


“Some rose-red city, half as old as time ;” 


the latter, in the god of light and of 
archery, driving his headlong chariot 
through ether, or watching with 
curved nostril the flight of his death- 
ful arrows. Plausible as is this 
theory, it scarcely stands against the 
facts which Mr. Patterson has col- 
lected. He entirely demolishes the 
common conception of China as an 
“immobile” empire. He shows that 
during its forty centuries of existence 
that vast and mysterious realm has 
been ruled by many dynasties, has 
been the scene of countless revolu- 
tions. He traces its history from the 
reign of Hoang-te, 2637 years before 
the birth of Christ,—shows how dy- 
nasty after dynasty became feeble 
and fell,—describes the career and 
conquests of the Napoleon of China, 
second emperor of the Tsin dynasty, 
who obtained absolute supremacy 
over the whole empire, and whose 
Great Wall is proof enough of his 
boundless resources ; and introduces 
us to revolution after revolution, feu- 
dalism succeeding imperialism, im- 
perialism revived by some master of 
armies, perpetual changes in the 
forms of government, until in the 
thirteenth century Kublai Khan in- 
vaded China. Another century, and 
the Mongols were expelled; and then, 
after three hundred years of tranquil- 
lity, the Mantchoo Tartars invaded 
the empire. There is a singular re- 
semblance between the present rebel- 
lion against the Mantchoo dynasty 
and that which expelled the succes- 
sors of Kublai Khan in the fourteenth 
century. It would seem as if the 
sudden rise and rapid but gradual 
decline of ruling races were the nor- 
mal law of Chinese society. But at 
any rate, tranquillity or immobility is 
far from being the general condition 
of this great empire: its annals are a 
strange and exciting record of inva- 
sion, usurpation, revolution. How 
14 
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then has it held together so long, 
while other empires have arisen and 
fallen, and while the races who ruled 
them have perished from among men ? 
The old “universal empires” of Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome—not 
one of which ever exceeded in extent 
the China of eighteen centuries ago— 
are now mere names. Howis it that 
China, with all its weakness and its 
disorders, retains its integrity and 
resists the hot onslaughts of the 
“outer barbarians?’ Mr. ‘Patterson 


has an answer for this inquiry :— 


“* Now, the trials which those empires 
sank under, China withstood. The same 
assaults were made upon her as upon 
them; the same hordes of Central Asia 
which overran the empires of the West 
and South, had previously been re- 
poet from her frontiers. This may 

a humiliating fact for the Caucasian 
race, but it is not the.less a true one; 
and the explanation of this remarkable 
circumstance is, perhaps, more humili- 
ating still. We say truly that the king- 
doms of Western Asia and Southern 
Europe fell in consequence of the cor- 
ruption natural to long-established civi- 
lization,—but was not the civilization of 
China of a still older date? The real 
and startling explanation is, that free- 
dom and social vitality then existed in 
China to a greater extent than elsewhere 
in the world. The bold and brilliant 
freemen of Greece and Rome were 
counted by tens, but their slaves by 
hundreds. Freedom and energy did not 
penetrate below the upper classes of so- 
ciety,—all below was slavery and stag- 
nation ; and instead of the evil diminish- 
ing as time rolled on, the reverse was 
the case,—the bondmen multiplying 
while the freemen diminished. Thus 
there was no strength or vitality left in 
the people to withstand the rude energy 
of the Northern hordes, and the invad- 
ing tribes, which they used at one time 
to repel with immense slaughter, tri- 
umphed at last, because no soldiers 
could be raised to oppose them. Such 
was the fate of the classic empires ; but 
it was not so in China. There, free- 
dom was equally diffused. There were 
no castes, and no class-privileges; the 
whole people stood equal in the eye of 
the law; slavery, except in individual 
cases, was unknown, and each man plied 
the loom or tilled the ground, not for a 
liege-lord, but for himself. The conse- 
quence of this happy condition of affairs 
was, that industry and patriotism were 
developed to some extent in all classes 
of the community ; and every man, hav- 
ing a stake in the country, was propor- 
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tionally willing to sacrifice something 
for the safety of the empire.” 


If this be so, we have irrefragable 
proof that slavery is an evil that must 
ruin any nation. The brilliant Greek, 
the lofty and daring Roman, were 
destroyed by those whom they heidi 
in subjection. Vain were all intellev 
tual triumphs, all external conquests, 
when the lords of the land became 
few and the slaves many. The com- 
mon-place and unambitious equality 
of China ensured a permanence 
denied to the bolder races who 
founded earth’s more brilliant em- 
pires. Freedom, therefore, is the 
sole preservative of national life: and 
those who enslave their fellows will 
dwindle to extinction amid their 
helotry. Such is the great lesson of 
Chinese history—a lesson which time, 

erchance, will teach to the slave- 
10lders of America. 

Mr. Patterson’s essay on India is, 
in some respects, more original than 
any other in the volume. Here he 
deals especially with religion, and 
exhibits the connexion between the 
castes and creeds of the Orient. We 
must not quote too freely, or should 
extract a splendid passage, in which 
he shows how the greatest works of 
every nation have had religious wor- 
ship as their object; and imagines a 
spirit from some remote orb looking 
down upon our planet from mid- 
zther, and noting the multiplex mag- 
nificence of the temples which man 
has, in every land, raised to the Di- 
vinity. India is the special home of 
idols—the land of festivals perpetual. 
But the Brahmans—the Aryan caste, 
which rules all others—had in their 
gee epoch neither temple nor idol. 

n later times they have tolerated 
these things; they have with politic 
intent descended, in some respects, 
to the level of their inferiors; and 
this fact throws a light on a question 
of special interest. The ordinary no- 
tion has been, that the divinities of 
India in some way adumbrated the 
Trinity. Mr. Gladstone thinks he 
has found the Trinity in the myths of 
Homer : small wonder, therefore, that 
the triune idea was suspected in the 
theology of the East—where Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Siva co-exist in quasi- 
equality. But Mr. Patterson shows 
that, instead of any subtle Trinitarian 
notion being at the bottom of this, it 
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is simply the result of the astute 
policy of the Brahmans. Instead of 
striving to convert the inferior races, 
they persuaded them that their gods 
were meré modifications of Brahma. 
They accepted Siva, Vishnoo, Kalee, 
Hara, Agni, and any other divinity, 
wherever they found such. These 
Aryan gentlemen were monotheists, 
with a fine contemptuous spirit of 
tolerance. They permitted all sorts 
of idolatrous and superstitious non- 
sense to mingle with their own creed, 
but they maintained that creed never- 
theless. They were esoteric worship- 
pers, and allowed their exoteric dis- 
ciples to wander into any absurdities 
that they liked. As an inevitable 
consequence, they have sunk towards 
the level of the inferior castes: and 
Mr. Patterson holds that, to elevate 
and civilize the Hindoo it is neces- 
sary to arouse the Brahmanical Ary- 
ans to a sense of their degradation. 
“They are the hereditary leaders of 
India ;” and the best lesson that can 
be taught them is that they have Jost 
the purity of their own faith. No 
fear but that Christianity will, in the 
long run, triumph in the minds of a 
highly intellectual race, over their 
own creed: but it will be vain to 
attempt to hasten this great victory. 
Much must depend on the conduct of 
Englishmen in India ; and hence we 
cannot do better than quote the ad- 
vice which Mr. Patterson borrows 
from Lord Stanley :— 


“Let them,” to use the admirable 
words of Lord Stanley, ‘‘ever remember, 
that for a European in India there is, 
strictly speaking, no private life: he is 
one of the ruling race—the few among 
the many—one of a population some 
10,000 strong among more than one 
hundred millions. There are, little as 
he may know or care about it, quick 
eyes to watch his conduct, and envious 
tongues ready enough to disparage his 
nation and his race. Thisis not merely 
a personal matter. A single officer who 
forgets that he is an officer anda gentle- 
mun, does more harm to the moral influ- 
ence of this country than ten men of 
blameless life can do good.” 


Well would it be for Englishmen if 
their duty to the great name of Eng- 
land were always remembered. Nob- 
lesse oblige: and what higher nobility 
is there than to be an Englishman ? 
-_ Wordsworth, in strong oracular 
words, 
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We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and 
morals hold 
Which Milton held. 
are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood.” 


Being of earth’s first blood, let it 
be ours to avoid all stain on the great 
escutcheon of England, and to say not 
only, “We nome free or die,” but 
also, “We must be just or die.” 

Mr. Patterson is a writer so full of 
novel and unusual thoughts that he 
throws them into notes, and encloses 
them in parentheses. Thus he tells 
us, in passing, in the essay on “Colour 
in Nature and Art,” that ere long it 
will be discovered that every pianet 
7s luminous: and we believe that, 
since the essay was written, astro- 
nomers have been awakening to the 
idea—light is probably like gravity, 
like heat, like electricity, like actinism, 
only a modification of force. Power 
is manifold in its developments, but 
one in its essence. Again, in a note 
to the thoughtful dissertation on In- 
dia, we find the following sugges- 
tion :-— 


In every thing we 


** All races, however republican in 
practice at home, tend to develop this 
Meerassee system of tenure—this aristo- 
cracy of equality—when they settle as 
conquerors among another race. It is 
especially characteristic of the Indo- 
Teutonic nations, into whatever country 
they have entered as conquerors. The 
so-called democracy of Athens was m 
reality a republican aristocracy, resting 
upon a basis of slavery. Ina more dif- 
fused, and consequently less intense form, 
so also were the Franksin Gaul,—a fact 
expressed for centuries in the distinction 
between noble and roturier, and which 
was only terminated by the French Re- 
volution, when the expulsion of the 
noblesse was in reality a throwing-off of 
the stable Teutonic governing caste,— 
leaving the government thereafter to 
the mobile impulses of a Celtic people.” 


What a light this throws on the 
conditions of France—on the revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions of that 
mobile kingdom! Why, Napoleonisin 
is a necessity on this ee. 
Well for the French people that a par- 
vertu Emperor—who is yet of a family 
whose names are written in the 
Golden Book of Bologna, among the 
patricians of Florence, in the peerage 
of Treviso—will condescend to rule 
them. . 

i4 
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We have hitherto made reference 

only to Mr. Patterson's most thought- 
ful and philosophical essays. But the 
volume is diversified with “light read- 
ing”-—light enough to suit even the 
lightest-hearted young lady in crino- 
line who wants something to amuse 
a dull morning when her adorers 
are absent. Let Miss Crinolina read 
“Genius and Liberty,” a delightful 
essay, full of poetic ardour. Let her 
read “ Youth and Summer,” which is 
nothing less than a prose poem—and 
that of no common kind. Ah, youth, 
youth! whither art thou fled? We, 
old fogies—believe it, my dear Miss 
‘rinolina—have our tender reminis- 
cences of youth. We have kissed 
ruddy lips in our time, and have 
wrought our deeds of daring, and 
have gained honourable scars in the 
great battle of life. We can read of 
“Youth and Summer” in Mr. Patter- 
son’s glowing pages, and think sadly 
of the joyous summers long ago, when 
there was— 


“ A strange superfluous glory in the air ;” 


and when our ebrious hearts, uncog- 
nizant of the weariness to come, 
danced to every whisper of the wind, 
to every shiver of the fluttering 
leaves. 

We can even now pause to listen 
to the song carolled by those two 
girls, whom our essayist pictures on 
a suburban doorstep, in the early 
summer morning, and can most heart- 
ily agree with him in the reflections 
which that pleasant song suggested. 


“ What are they singing? 
**¢Come, come, come! Oh, the merry 
Summer morn! 
From dewy slumbers breaking, 
Birds and flowers are waking. 
Come, come, come! and leave our beds 
forlorn! 


“¢ Hark, hark, hark! 
mates call! 
Hurrah for merry rambles! 
Morn is the time for gambols. 
Yes, yes, yes! Let’s go a-roving all! 


I hear our play- 


“* Haste, haste, haste! To woodland 
dells away ! 
There flowers for us are springing, 
And little birds are singing— 
‘Come, come,come! Good-morrow! come 


away!’ 


“ A wiseacre lately remarked,asa proof 
of the sober sense of the age, that no one 
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now sang about the happiness of child- 
hood! Sombre sense, he should have 
said,—if he misused the word ‘sense’ 
at all. No happiness,—nay, no peculiar 
happiness in childhood! Does he mean 
to assert that we get happier as we get 
older ?—that life, at the age of Methuse- 
lah, is as joyous as at fifteen? Has 
novelty, which charmsin all the details 
of existence, no charm in existence it- 
self? Issuspicion—thatinfallible growth 
of years, that baneful result of know- 
ledge of the world—no damper on hap- 
piness? Isinnocence nothing? Is ennui 
known to the young? No, no!” 


Verily, if childhood be not happy, 
little happiness is left for man. The 
“‘wiseacre,” above-mentioned, would 
have been fitly punished by being 
suffered to live—and grow wiser—to 
the age of Methuselah. 

There are tvo other essays in the 
volume to which we must briefly re- 
fer. One is “The Battle of the 
Styles,” in which Mr. Ruskin’s de- 
lightful fallacies are treated with ad- 
mirable humour. The great art critic’s 
famous Edinburgh lectures had just 
been delivered when this essay was 
written. Mr. Ruskin’s prodigious 
paradoxes are subjected to a series of 
reductiones ad absurdum in a very 
masterly fashion. Mr. Ruskin regards 
Greek architecture as entirely infidel 
and godless ; Mr. Patterson suggests 
that he may say the same of the 
figures of Euclid’s geometry. 


‘* Suppose, ”’says Mr. Patterson, ‘‘that 
I love the geometrical! style of landscape- 
gardening (and a most beautiful style it 
is), and you prefer something in the free 
and mazy style, is it not most absurd 
that you should call me infidel, heart- 
less. godless, &c., in the true Ruskinesque 
style of criticism, and that I should re- 
tort by symbolically denouncing you as 
a person of a most tortuous and licen- 
tious character? Or, in short, is it to 
be tolerated that our worthy aunt, and 
not less methodical grandmother, are to 
be set down, 4 /a Ruskin, as a couple of 
heartless old unbelievers, because they 
could not bear to see even a pin out of 
its place; while our certainly charming, 
but somewhat over-lively cousins, who 
can never put by their dresses pro- 
perly,— who come in from a walk with 
their bonnets somewhat awry and their 
curls blown about their face—and are 
constantly leaving the legitimate con- 
tents of their work. basket in all corners 
of the room,—are to be held as specimens 
of the only orthodox form of Chris- 
tianity ?” 
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Into this essay is condensed an 
immense amount of wit and wisdom, 
which those with whom the contra- 
dictory oracle of Ruskin have apos- 
tolic weight would do well to consider. 
Our self-appointed despot of art is as 
pleasantly bantered by his reviewer, 
as was Robert Montgomery by Ma- 
caulay. 

Mr. Patterson’s memorial essay on 
“Christopher North,’ published in 
the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
seven years ago, concludes his.volume. 
Maca could pay hearty tribute of 
admiration to the great writer whose 
genius had done so much for the sister 
magazine ; there was no jealousy be- 
tween the two literary queens: and 
Mr. Patterson’s obituary essay is sin- 
gularly appropriate, is remarkable 
both for insight and for grace. He 
understood Wilson. He saw that 
the great writer was greater than 
his writings—that in the beloved 
Christopher North the man tran- 
scended the author. Men who read 
Blackwood in Wilson’s days—ay, 
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and women too, it may be—had a 
paroenel love for the Achilles of 
tbony’s army. It was not Wilson’s 
high intellect that produced this re- 
sult—it was his deep and thoughtful 
soul, His heart was in his work, and 
every word that he wrote is stamped 
with the royal earnestness which men 
recognised and loved in the glance of 
his glorious eye, in the grasp of his 
giant hand. 

But we terminate this brief criti- 
cism, which has with us been a labour 
of love. We can sincerely congra- 
tulate Mr. Patterson,—and we do so 
with the greater pleasure that he is 
an old contributor of our own,—on 
having by this volume shown himself 
as original a thinker on subjects of 
general history and art as he had 
previously proved himself to be on 
the contemporary history which we 
call politics. He has insight, logic, 
humour, a noble and variable style— 
andcan claim entrance by right to 
the first rank of authors of the day. 
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WHEN in February last we declared 
the inefficiency of the Armstrong gun 
in China, that announcement was little 
heeded ; and yet there was no vague- 
ness about our allegation. We an- 
nounced the spontaneous ignition of 
Armstrong fuses whilst in transitu 
on board a vessel of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company; whereupon 
the directors refused to carry any 
more: the disabling of two Arm- 
strong guns, in action, by the blow- 
ing out of breech pieces; the inflict- 
ing of casualties to skirmishers of the 
44th by spinning away of lead where- 
with the Armstrong shot and shell 
are covered. 

Such statements, so far from over- 
stating the case, fell short of convey- 
ing much that we had heard to the 
disparagement of the Armstrong gun. 
Thus, for example, what we have con- 
tented ourselves with designating 
“casualties” to the 44th, we have 
heard called deaths; and the state- 
ment passes current in military circles 
that once during the Chinese cam- 
paign, a battery of Armstrongs were 
only saved from capture by a charge 


of Fane’s horse. That we did not 
overstate the case in regard to the in- 
efficiency of these guns must be sufli- 
ciently evident. 

The liberating hand of death has 
just broken the seal of confidence, and 
permitted the use of other evidence 
in support of our allegations, if ne- 
cessary. It so happened that the 
article “Artillery, past, present, and 
to come,” elicited a private commu- 
nication from the late lamented Sir 
Howard Douglas, author of the cele- 
brated treatise on naval gunnery. In 
this communication he announced 
that the failures set forth had been un- 
known to him; butthat—havingmade 
the necessary inquiries—he found 
the statements to be perfectly correct. 
In regard to casualties inflicted on 
skirmishers of the 44th, by the spin- 
ning away of lead in flight, Sir 
Howard stated in his communication, 
that from information received by 
him, so serious had been the effects, 
that firing over the heads of troo 
with Armstrong ammunition would 
scarcely be attempted again. Not- 
withstanding the seeming unconcern 
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with which the advocates of the Arm- 
strong system affected to treat all ru- 
mours of failure and inefficiency of 
the guns in China, these rumours be- 
vot anxiety. The Under-Secretary at 
War gave a general denial to specific 
charges. He praised the accuracy 
of shooting with Sir William’s field 
pieces—what no one had ever doubted 
—he spoke to the deadly effect of 
Armstrong shellson troops ;—of which 
there could be no question; but he, not 
quite disingenuously, failed to discuss 
the real points concerning which in- 
formation would have been desirable. 

Wherefore—it may be asked—thus 
linger on the performances of the 
Armstrong twelve-pounderfield-pieces 
at the oe time, when so much 
solicitude has been evinced in regard 
to the inefficiency of his heavy. garri- 
son guns and naval ordnance? To 
this the reply is very obvious. If the 
Armstrong system be incompetent in 
regard to field ordnance, because of 
failure of adequate breech closure 
and dispersion of lead from the shell, 
«% fortiori must it be incompetent in 
its application to larger ordnance. The 
bigger the gun, the more formidable 
the difficulties; and this for many 


other reasons beside the two already 
specified. 

No expedient yet devised by Sir 
William has been found competent to 
restrain the gunpowder flame at the 
breech opening. One after the other, 
all sorts of devices have followed, all 


equally inefficient. To call this gun- 
powder blast by mild names—to call 
it gas,” for example—in no way tends 
to lessen the evil or facilitate the so- 
lution of the Armstrong breech-load- 
ing problem. The breech-pieces in 
disparagement of which so much has 
recently been published, must either 
open upwards, or on one side of a gun. 
If the latter, they may turn upon a 
hinge; if the former they must be 
lifted out bodily. Assuming the es- 
cape of flame—which Sir William 
prefers to call gas—to be preventable 
and prevented, the side-opening or 
hinge principle might be adopted, and 
for all heavy guns would assuredly be 
adopted ; but so long as this form of 
closure involves the “blowing down 
of right rear men,” as described by 
Captain Halsted—“their hair burnt 
off their heads and their eyesight 
gone’ —the hinge method of closure 
is not admissible, 
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Gradually we find ourselves drifting 
into mechanical descriptions of the 
Armstrong guns, whereas it was our 
intention to place the matter in debate 
fairly before the public, divested of 
all improper colouring, quite foreign 
to the occasion. Whether the Arm- 
strong system, or any other system 
be successful, or whether it fail, must 
be in the end determined by the re- 
sult of practice and experiment. 

Unfortunately, the British public 
has never yet come to understand the 
full measure of Nature’s inflexibility in 
the vindication of her own laws. If 
a short Act of Parliament were passed 
decreeing, that for all time to come 
the cohesion of metals should be 
altered, the better to adapt them 
to the needs of Sir William Arm-: 
strong’s breech-pieces, the tendency 
of Englishmen would be to consider 
the thing done. Throughout the 
epoch of rifled ordnance construction 
which dawned with the Russian war 
and has continued up tothe time being, 
it is lamentable to see how completely 
many candidates for honours on this 
field have wholly sacrificed the scien- 
tific aspect of the case. 

To do Sir William Armstrong jus- 
tice, he has conducted his operations 
far more after the true scientific 
standard than his once great rival ; 
but Sir William, too, has begun to trim 
unpleasantly of late. His last letter 
to the 7%mes would have done credit 
to his acumen as a special pleader, 
careful not to go beyond his brief. 

It is pleasing to be able to turn 
from the thronging crowd of artillery 
projectors, whom the need of rifled 
ordnance has brought upon the field 
of competition, and rest the eye ap- 
provingly on two gentlemen, who, 
under many difficulties, have worked 
tranquilly on, step by step, in the 
purest spirit of induction. Blakely 
and Lancaster will hereafter be ac- 
corded a very honourable place in the 
annals of rifled ordnance construction. 
As regards the former, tired of ap- 
proaching his own Government," he 
makes admirable rifled ordnance for 
foreign powers. In the spirit of true 
philanthropy, Captain Blakely seems 
to hold to the maxim, that all who 
choose to pay ought to have good guns 
to fight ; therefore, with remarkable 
impartiality, anybody who chooses to 
disburse the moderate sum of thirty- 
four pounds sterling is permitted to 
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acquire a Blakely twelve-pounder 
piece of rifled o nce. 

What Lancaster has done to perfect 
the system of oval bore in ordnance 
since the Crimean war we announced 
last February. Since then he has 
turned his attention to the fortifying 
of service cast-iron guns, by a system 
of longitudinal trussing, which seems 
to contribute the necessary amount of 
strength to a part of ordnance—the 
breech—where great guns had. hith- 
erto been defective. Lancaster and 
Blakely, we say, have throughout 
what may be called the rifled ord- 
nance era, treated the subject as one 
of pure scientific investigation—philo- 
sophically. 

Having minutely studied all the 
peculiarities of the Armstrong system, 
we believe that Armstrong guns, 
whether field-pieces or heavy ord- 
nance, are and must be defective, as 
the very consequence of natural laws. 
(dur opinion, however, is of minor 
consequence on this point. The main 
inatter for present consideration is not 
what Sir William Armstrong fancies 


lhe can accomplish, but what he has 
already accomplished; and having re- 


vard to what he has already done, 
whether Parliament, next session, will 
be warranted in granting himafurther 
subsidy. Such are the main questions 
for consideration ; and, despite the 
strenuous endeavours of Sir William 
Armstrong’s party, we think the 
public will insist on their being con- 
sidered. ‘To this end there can be no 
tribunal so fair and efficient as a Par- 
liamentary Commission. Not aselect 
committee, which would be a tribunal 
too little independent of extra par- 
liamentary influences, but a commis- 
sion: not necessarily composed of 
Members of Parliament, but gentle- 
men who, from their technical and 
scientific knowledge, would be quali- 
fied to speak with authority on the 
scientific issues. 

Sir William should be clearly made 
to understand that the British public 
will’ stultify themselves if they rest 
satisfied with any so-called investiga- 
tion by the Ordnance Select Commit- 
tee or the War Office. 

Since rumours of the failure of the 
Armstrong system have found their 
way into print, we regret to notice a 
system of ingenuity much to be de- 
precated—one that cannot prove ulti- 
mately advantageous to any person or 
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any interest. The Admiralty, in Oc- 
tober, declined to receive any more of 
the 100-pounder Armstrong gun for 
the present. This fact was officially 
announced, and is, therefore, well 
known. Since then Sir William seems 
to have been cultivating a crop of 
experiments, the results of which 
ostensibly successful and extensively 
published—tend to confuse _ still 
more the already embarrassed evi- 
dence on this all-important subject. 
For example, about two months ago 
an announcement headed “ breech- 
loading ordnance” appeared in the 
Times, intimating that a large breech- 
loading gun of Sir William .Arm- 
strong’s construction, but having the 
apparatus for closing the breech ar- 
ranged to work from the side, was 
tried for quick and continuous firing 
by the Ordnance Select Committee; 
that the time occupied in firing fifty- 
one rounds was only twenty-one 
minutes and fifty-six seconds; and 
that the escape of gas at the breech 
was effectually prevented. Accepting, 
for the purposes of argument, these 
facts as they stand—conceding this 
breech-loading gun to be eminently 
successful in all respects—would not 
the plain inference be, judging from 
the statement that the gun in question, 
was not only constructed by Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, but that it was an 
Armstrong gun—according to defini- 
tion, the Armstrong gun, in respect of 
which so much adverse criticism has 
appeared, and in behalf of which Par- 
liament voted two millions. Nota bit 
ofit. The gun in question is made on 
the Prussian model, with the means of 
breech closure invented by Messrs. 
Church and Goddard superadded. 
Nobody doubts that Sir William 
Armstrong may in the end make a 
satisfactory gun if profusely furnished 
with public money, and if abolition of 
the patent laws be accomplished :— 
but why this concession and revolu- 
tion in favour of any individual ? 
and why does the War Office make it 
a point of honour to recognise the 
merit of no guns except his? Captain 
Blakely has again and again offered 
to manufacture at his own expense, a 
piece of ordnance, the shell of which 
should penetrate a target equivalent 
inresistance to the Warrior. Why has 
his offer not beenaccepted? Mr. Lan- 
caster has long succeeded in perfecting 
his system, as explained by us in Feb- 
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ruary, so that spiral oval shells may 
be fired successfully from oval bored 
guns. His guns can discharge all the 
ordinary ammunition of the servicein 
addition to theirown. Why then is 
the Lancaster system kept so assi- 
duously in the background ! 

Enough has been said, we fancy, to 
prove that an inquiry, minute and im- 
partial, is urgently required. That 
there will be an investigation of some 
sort, we do not doubt ; and we may be 
paroense for giving utterance to the 
iope that the daily press may not be 
made the cause of embarrassment or 
confusion to the tribunai of investiga- 
tion, wherever it may be installed, 
and of whatever sort it may be. 

Here, whilst on this topic, it is 
lamentable to contemplate the flood 
of error which the 7'tmes newspaper 
has caused to be circulated in respect 
of the two artillery constructors, 
Whitworth and Armstrong. For ex- 
ample, in regard to the first, the 7%mes 
newspaper, quoting from a Man- 
chester paper,* caused the announce- 
mentto go forth, that Mr. Whitworth’s 
experiments, conducted at Southport, 
in July, 1860, were eminently suc- 
cessful. We do not overmuch like 
to employ the words “ success” and 
“failure,” because of their indefinite- 
ness ; but only by a long stretch of 
fancy indeed could Mr. Whitworth’s 
experiments at Southport be called 
successful. After firing near one hun- 
dred shots at a target a thousand 
am off, the target was not once hit. 

fore than a dozen friction tubes were 
exploded before the eighty-pounder 
could be fired ; all the friction tubes 
were launched violently backwards ; 
and the major part of spent cartridges 
had to be dug out of theeighty-pounder 
by a handspike. Mr. Whitworth isa 
good mechanician, and, when he 
turned his attention to artillery and 
small-arms, much was expected of 
him. He has been liberally supplied 
with public money, and has in every 
way had a fair field. 
he public have been misinformed 
in regard to the achievements of this 
gentleman as a manufacturer of fire- 
arms ; and we have to express our 
regret that the Z'imes has been fore- 
most in promoting the misconception. 
It is time the reign of misconcep- 
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tion should end. The practical issue 
is, that whilst the French have good 
broadside guns for their navy, and 
whilst Captain Blakely is arming the 
land and sea forces of Spain with good 
rifled ordnance, England has not at 
the time being one single accepted 
broadside piece of rifled ordnance. 
The Admiralty have done their duty 
so far as in them lies. They refuse 
finally to recognise the Armstrongs 
presented to them by the War Office 
and Ordnance Select Committee. 
But is it not a folly, that the 
Admiralty should be in any way de- 
pendent on the War Office and the 
Ordnance Select Committee for the 
choice of their armament. Would it 
not be more rational that the Admi- 
ralty should have their own technical 
staff of artillery constructors, en- 
gineers, laboratory officers, &c., for 
themselves? Naval guns involve 
special conditions, which naval men, 
surely, inay be expected most clearly 
to perceive. Thus, a recent letter 
from Captain Halsted first made 
known the startling fact, that be the 
Armstrong ordnance ever so success- 
ful as engines of projection, they ne- 
cessitate such *tween-deck height, 
that ships would have to be built on 
purpose to hold them. And all this 
sacrifice in behalf of guns that even 
in the greatest emergency cannot be 
loaded at the muzzle ; cannot fire any 
ammunition but their own ; cannot dis- 
charge red-hot shot or shells filled 
with molten iron; dare not use car- 
tridge a trifle too short, for fear of 
bursting the gun ; and at any moment 
may do, as they have done, blow 
down rear right-hand men if provided 
with side apertures ; and, if made on 
the upward aperture construction, 
blow their vent pieces, as on board 
the Excellent, clean through the deck. 

Of course, these observations are 
made in the fullest cognizance of Sir 
William Armstrong's two rejoinders 
in the Zimes. We have studied these 
documents carefully, and fail to per- 
ceive that they disturb the adverse 
evidence previously adduced in any 
particular. Sir William’s last re- 
joinder was a most ingenious docu- 
ment. Sir William cites the practice 
of a heavy gun made by him; but 
which, indeed, was wholly different 





* Why was the Manchester paper quoted at all? A delegate from the 7imes 
witnessed himself the experiments ; why did he not record their issue ? 
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from the Armstrong gun by definition. 
Now whether this new gun—the 
shunting gun, as it has been called— 
be good or bad, we do not propose to 
argue. All we wish to state is, that 
it wholly and absolutely differs from 
the Armstrong gun; and that Sir 
William never attempted to make 
this variety of ordnance until practice 
had demonstrated the inefficiency in 
certain °- of the real Armstron: 
weapon. This is a fact which woul 
never have been gathered from Sir 
William’s own explanations. 

We have already stated, that if the 
Armstrong guns in their smaller 
forms do not answer, then, & fortiori, 
can they not answer in any larger 
form. This conclusion is naturally 
deduced from a consideration of the 
principles involved. It might be 
theoretically possible that a gun of 
some given pattern should be reliable 
enough as a field-piece, but that it 
should fail on a larger scale. Our 
contemporary, the Saturday Review, 
imagines this to represent the case of 
the Armstrong guns. Taking for 
granted the demonstrated insufficiency 
of the larger Armstrongs—a thing 
sufficiently proved by Sir William’s 
endeavours to mix up shunting ord- 
nance with considerations of his own 
original weapon; proved, moreover, 
by his own admissions last year before 
the Society of Civil Engineers—the 
Saturday Review concludes, that the 
thorough efficiency of the Armstrong 
field-pieces may be considered as de- 
monstrated by the experience of the 
Chinese campaign. We should like 
to be able to adopt this view of the 
case; but it is diametrically opposed 
to our evidence. It is wholly repug- 
nant to the high testimony of Sir 
Howard Douglas; and it is, as we 
shall presently show, inconsistent 
with the report of the Chinese corres- 
pondent of the Z%imes newspaper. 
Again, Major Hay being called upon to 
give evidence favourable to the Chi- 
nese practice, damages the cause his 
observations were meant to serve. “It 
would have been most surprising,” 
he states, “if slight alterations had 
not suggested themselves in both 
guns and ammunition, considering 
that they were being tried for the 
first time, and that they were most 
jealously watched b In fact, 
from the instructions I received before 
leaving England, it was my duty to 
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point out the slightest defect. This I 
did; and I was glad to observe, in a 
recent visit to the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, that these defects had all 
been remedied, in a manner which 
experiments had proved to be most 
successful.” 

Again, in another part of Major 
Hay’s letter, we find the expression : 
“The guns never ceased firing because 
of any casualty to ourmen.” Thetenor 
of this letter is, we say, most damag- 
ing when regarded as the answer—the 
best that could be given, as is fair to 
assume —to the statements brought 
forward by us in February last ; pub- 
lished in the Mechanics’ Magazine ; 
vouched by Captain Halsted; and 
lastly, by that very high authority, the 
late Sir Howard Douglas. Itis fair to 
assume, that Major Hay would have 
testified had he been able, that breech 
pieces did not fly out ; that Armstrong 
guns had not to be withdrawn, no 
matter from what cause; that fuses 
did not spontaneously ignite in tran- 
situ; and that none of our men suf- 
fered casualties by the dispersion 
of lead from Armstrong shells fired 
over their heads. 

He acknowledges the necessity for 
effecting slight alterations both in 
guns and ammunition. What were 
they, and why not allow the public to 
judge as to their gravity? He pro- 
nounces confidently as to the result 
of experiments at Woolwich ; but in 
what manner can experience gained 
with recent ammunition rebut the al- 
legation that Armstrong shells and 
fuses cannot withstand storage, and 
climatic vicissitudes ? 

Hear what Sir Howard Douglas 
testified concerning the alleged danger 
from lead dispersion, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE :— 


**T have good information,” he wrote, 
*‘respecting the real performances of 
the Armstrong guns, which entirely cor- 
roborates what you state of the lead having 
blown off, to the great peril of the troops 
lying down in front, and over whose heads 
the shells were projected ; and that dan- 
ger is now so manifest, that it will not, 
I think, be again attempted. This will 
be a serious disability in war, for batte- 
ries have often occasion to fire over ad- 
vanced works.” 


In reply to this precise testimony, 
Sir William Armstrong and his friends 
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have not adduced one positive denial. 
What then isthe inference? Strange- 
ly enough, the China correspondent 
of the Times has been popularly 
thought to have established the cha- 
racter of the Armstrong field-pieces in 
the Chinese campaign ; and this des- 
vite the following positive testimony. 
Ve quote it verbatim. 


‘* At 6 a.m., on the 14th,” (August, 
1860), wrote poor Mr. Boulby, “the 
whole army was afoot, and soon after 
that hour the march commenced. The 
guns were in front, with 200 rifles in 
skirmishing order, under the command 
of Major Rigaud. Then followed the 
first brigade, consisting of the Royals 
and 2ist, followed by the second, the 
Queen’s 60th rifles, and 15th Punjabees 
—the division being under the command 
of Sir John Michel. The second divi- 
sion halted on the ground occupied by 
the first on the previous night. Just at 
the angle where the river bent to thie 
right, a casemated battery had been 
formed by the Tartars, in a creek on the 
south bank with a view of taking the 
allied troops in flank. At a turn of the 
stream three-quarters of a mile lower 
down, another battery was visible, whose 
fire crossed that of the creek guns. The 
first of these batteries fired the previous 
day on a reconnoitering party, so it was 
resolved to silence it before commencing 
operations against the intrenchments. 
Two of Baring’s Armstrongs were de- 
tailed for the purpose, and at twenty 
minutes past six they opened on the 
Chinese at 250 yards. The enemy were 
not slow in replying, and for ten mi- 
nutes a very pretty duel was carried on. 
The range seemed too close. so three of 
Desborough’s 24-pounder howitzers were 
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ordered to the front, and in five minutes 


the Chinese fire was completely si- 
lenced.” 


Here, then, is the record of one who 
had pronounced very favourably on 
the merits of Sir William’s field-pieces 
on a previous occasion. How damag- 
ing is his present testimony! Here 
we confessedly have guns that could 
not defend themselves at 250 yards, 
because—and the reason is most amus- 
ing—“ the range seemed too close:’ 
whereupon a howitzer battery had to 
be brought in front (a euphemism for 
“the Armstrong battery had to be 
withdrawn”), and “in five minutes 
the Chinese fire was completely si- 
lenced.” 

It is impossible, we think, to weigh 
all this evidence, gathered trom inde- 
pendent sources, without coming to 
the conclusion that the Chinese expe- 
rience very far from justifies the com- 
mon belief in the safety and thorough 
efficiency of the Armstrong field- 
pieces. That they shoot correctly no 
one doubts; that they shoot fair is 
a necessity, being rifled; that the 
segmental shell is deadly against 
troops is demonstrated. Conceding 
ail this, however, the Armstrong 
field-piece and ammunition may both 
be still defective; and as to the 
larger guns now being made by Sir 
William, whether good, bad, or in- 
different, they are fundamentally 
different from the original Armstrong 
gun--the weapon that has been fan- 
cied to have achieved so complete a 
success. 
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Fonp fancies, past the telling, 
Come o’er me, idly spelling 
The mystic meanings dwelling 
In what these Hindoos taught. 
So fast they rise, and faster, 
That I let them overmaster 
Slow Sanskrit, and far past her 
Carry my willing thought : 


Carry my thoughts, confessing 
Each sweet and separate blessing, 


Ah, how beyond e 
cept, 


ressing 
{adonna !—so— 


Each blessing free as Heaven, 
Thy — love has given 


Toa 


neart else overdriven 


In the eager race below. 
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Madonna !—dull, beside them, 
Seems all that would outpride them ; 
And weak, what may betide them, 
To bring to fall or fear, 
This joy to live together 
In settled summer weather ; 
No clouds to gloom or gather, 
No seasons in our year ! 


Past all weak words the pleasure, 
The luxury, the treasure, 
Of knowing without measure 
This fondness fully grown ; 
So that love, no more careful, 
Nor fanciful, nor fearful, 
Takes heart, and eye, and ear full, 
The love that is its own. 


Let go the pride of learning, 
The foolishness of spurning 
Life’s life for large Monieeien 

Of vain philosophies ! 
“The highest truth lies nearest,” 
*T was a Greek said it, Dearest, 
Of sages the sincerest, 

Gray old Empedocles. 


And let go legends !—sweeter 
Than the dream of lotus-eater, 
Completer—how completer !— 

Than Circe’s anodyne : 
To lessen sadness lent us, 
To double gladness sent us, 
The true unpressed nepenthos 

ipens on Love’s fair vine. 


And let go that wild battle 
Which tempts men with its rattle 
To join, like June-mad cattle, 

In sinful strife for place ! 
The sin is not worth sinning, 
The end mocks the beginning, 
The only prize worth winning 

Is ours without the race. 


And so, when sages fret me, 
Whenever wild winds threat me, 
I fold my sails and get me 

To the haven of thy breast. 
Safe there from outer riot, 
Like a bird whom fierce hawks fly at, 
Escaped, and brooding quiet 

Down in his happy nest. 


EpwIin ARNOLD. 
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WEDDINGS AND FUNERALS IN POLAND. 


Ir was the morning of a lovely day in 
the month of July, 1849. I am par- 
ticular as to the date, because the 
= and destructive fire, which I 
lope some time to describe, occurred 
in the following year. The sun had 
risen on the city of Cracow, which 
never looks so beautiful as in these 
early hours, when the strong brilliant 
rays, streaming down on the gilded 
towers and spires of the numerous 
public buildings and sacred edifices, 
cause them to gleam and flash here 
and there all over the whole aéra of 
the city as if they were the footprints 
of the sun—when the crafts in the 
broad glowing river swing idly in 
their moorings—when the rosy clouds 
spread themselves like a curtain over 
the summits of the mountains, while 
the varied and gorgeous tints of the 
woods which lie at the base and 
stretch far up the sides, resemble the 
luminous foliage in the pictures of 
Claude, who spent whole days in 
watching the effect of atmospheric 
changes on forest scenery, leaving, as 
the result of his life-long observations, 
finished studies of leaves, and a land- 
scape which he considered his chef 
d@ euvre, in which the infinite variety 
of trees reminds one of the garden 
planted eastward in Eden. 

I was dressed, and partaking of a 
delicious breakfast, consisting of tea, 
chocolate, fresh bread, fresh butter, 
honey in the comb, and a variety of 
light cakes, before the first sweet 
tones of the church bells filled the si- 
lent city with harmony. There is less 
difficulty in having a comfortable early 
breakfast in Poland than in any other 
country I know of—England not ex- 
cepted—the custom, in all well-regu- 
lated houses being to prepare it with 
the earliest dawn, lay it out with un- 
sparing profusion in the dining-hall, 
and allow each member of the family 
to partake of it when most convenient. 
Thus, in the establishment of a noble- 
man, the family physician very fre- 
quently is the first to breakfast, pass- 
ing the quiet hours, beforethe clamour 
of the awakening of a great household 
commences, in his study, or in visiting 
the sick poor. The head of the family 
may have his sent up to his chamber, 


or with his sons he may partake of it 
in the breakfast-room previous to 
joining the hunt, while their beautiful 
kraine coursers paw the gravel in 
front of the windows, or shaking their 
long manes and tossing up their intel- 
ligent-looking heads, express by their 
neighings their impatience for the 
chase. The ladies are the last to ap- 
pear, and as in general they attend 
mass before they breakfast, their 
tardiness can hardly be considered 
reprehensible. 
may as well mention here that 
some of the finest horses in the world, 
and some of the best horsemen, are to 
be found in Poland. The Hungarian 
proverb, “ Lora termett a Magyar,” is 
equally true as applied to the Poles. 
The very term “equestrian order,”’ 
used to distinguish their nobles, proves 
the value set upon good horseman- 
ship by a people who once rewarded 
with a throne the victor at a horse- 
race. The fortunate winner was 
Duke Leck, and though it is said he 
gained the prize by stratagem, he 
proved himself a wise and valiant 
monarch. He was contemporary with 
Charlemagne, over whom, Polish his- 
torians say, he gained two great vic- 
tories. e point from which Leck, 
and the others who competed with 
him, are said to have started, is 
marked by a little cairn on the bank 
of an inconsiderable rivulet about two 
English miles from Cracow, while the 
place of the stone pillar on which the 
ensigns of royalty were laid, and which 
Leck had touched with his hand be- 
fore the others rode up, is covered by 
the handsome Porte de St. Florian. 
But to return to the events of the 
bright July morning. Iwas engaged 
to be present at a marriage in the fa- 
mily of a Polish nobleman, residing 
some miles to the north-west of the 
city, and a young friend, Jozef Nowo- 
sielski, who had also received an invi- 
tation, had offered to drive me there 
in his own little carriage. Immedi- 
ately after I had breakfasted, I sent a 
servant to Pan Nowosielski’s villa in 
the Przedmiescie, or suburbs, with a 
small portmanteau, myself following 
on foot. There were but few persons 
traversing the streets, and most of 
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these were entering the wide open 
doors of the churches. Many of the 
shops were closed, while others were 
half open, and the light was struggling 
in and glancing on pretty Parisian bi- 
jouterie, which women in bright, but 
singularly negligent-looking morning 
dresses, were rearranging and freeing 
from dust. I went on, the sun was 
rising higher, and country people, with 
their farm produce were coming in, 
looking cheerful and talking gaily, as 
people will look and talk in the morn- 
ing, when they are feeding on plea- 
sant hopes, which the day’s experience 
may destroy. I, too, was gay as the 
gayest, forgetting that the shadow of 
death had ever fallen on the earth, 
when suddenly I found myself face to 
face with the reality. I had turned 
out of Grodzka street, near the mag- 
nificent church of St. Peter, in order 
to get to the Boulevards, and through 
it to the Przedmiescie, when, before 
I was aware of its proximity, I almost 
touched a coffin-lid, which was laid 
against the wall of a house, the second 
or third from the corner. Had I 


been in my own country I would have 
a on, my spirits checked no doubt 


y a memento so melancholy and so 
suggestive, but in Cracow I followed 
the pace gs of others, and stopped to 
read. 

On the lid was a mourning card, on 
which was inscribed the name of the 
deceased, her age, the hour of her 
death, and the time appointed for her 
interment, followed by an invitation 
to “the public” to attend the funeral 
and join in the services then being 
performed in the house. Above the 
card hung a beautiful myrtle wreath, 
tied with broad white ribbon, symbol- 
izing the youth of the departed, and 
that she had died unmarried. Noone 
passed by without reading, many who 
read entered the house, while of those 
who did not enter there were but few 
who did not murmur “ Requiescat in 
pace,” as they hurried on in pursuit 
of life’s business or amusements. 

I entered. A servant in deep 
mourning stood near a door to the 
right in the hall, over which hung a 
heavy black curtain; he lifted this, 
and opening the door I stood in the 
castrum doloris, a large room from 
which the beautiful light of heaven 
was shut out, and the strange unearth- 
ly glare of numerous yellow wax 
tapers in tall candlesticks substituted. 
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In the centre, on a cataphalque, was 
a coftin lined with fine white cloth, 
at the head was a pillow covered with 
the finest lawn, trimmed with the 
richest and most delicate lace of 
Mechlin, and stuffed with the softest 
down ; pressing heavily on this was 
the fair young head of Panna Marysia 
Sobolska. She was dressed as if for 
a morning fete: the high robe of rich 
white satin fitted closely to her beau- 
tiful throat, the plaits of the full body 
lay gracefully over the exquisitely 
formed bust, and the folds of the am- 
ple skirt were arranged with perfect 
simplicity and taste, giving a mocking 
expression of life to the dead. Her 
small delicate hands, which even the 
pencil of Vandyck could not rival, 
claspeq a crucifix, which rested on her 
bosom. 

As I stood gazing on that melancholy 
picture, I was for some moments un- 
conscious of the continued sound of 
one voice, until the sweet tinkling of a 
small silver bell, accompanied, or ra- 
ther immediately followed, by a low 
murmur of many voices, caused me to 
turn suddenly round, when I perceiv- 
ed that I had been standing with my 
back to an altar, at which a Roman 
Catholic clergyman was celebrating 
the mass for the dead. 

I moved at once from the foot of 
the cataphalque, and then my eyes 
rested on a scene never to be forgot- 
ten. The young dead—the sorrowing 
friends, their eyes fixed with a sad, 
questioning gaze on the motionless 
form—the strangers, some like my- 
self, unused to such ceremonies, stand- 
ing silently butreverently apart, others 
joining in the services—the small 
chastely ornamented altar, with its 
mourning draperies—the priest in his 
black pluvials, and his attendant aco- 
lytes—and with these, the dreamy, mo- 
notonous voice, and the low, soft chant- 
ing. A gentle touch on the shoulder 
from one beside whom I had been 
standing, recalled my attention to 
the circumstances passing around me. 
The priest who had officiated was 
approaching the faldstool near to 
which I stood at thé head of the 
bed, followed wy his attendants. I 
moved aside. The priest knelt for 
a moment, then arose, and bendin 
slightly over the unmoved uptumal 
face of the dead, pronounced the 
benediction. Sweet voices took up 
his last words, singing, ‘‘ Come to her 
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succour, ye saints of God ; run to meet 
her, ye angels of the Lord ; taking up 
her soul and presenting it before the 
face of the Most High.” 

I waited only for the conclusion of 
this chant. Lifting the black cur- 
tain I passed through the dim hall 
into the life and bustle of the street. 

My friend’s carriage was at the 
door when I arrived, after a hurried 
walk, during which I had neither 
looked to the right hand nor the left, 
after I had quitted the house where 
lay the young dead. He was pacingup 
and down with a quick step under the 
handsome piazza of his house, and as 
he seemed impatient at my being so 
much later than I had promised, I 
jumped at once into my place, reserv- 
ing my apologies for a more propitious 
moment. A description of the vari- 
ous scenes and scenery of that one 
morning would fill a large-sized vo- 
lume ; and as such is not my present 
object, I shall pass on, just glancing 
at the various styles of architecture 
which occur between Cracow and the 
Okrugi, or district, in which Count 
Andreas Zaluzianski, whose summons 
we were attending, resided. 

Nearthecity, handsome cottagesare 
general, some with picturesque porti- 
coes, adding considerably to the ele- 

ant appearance of the exterior of the 
buildin , but greatly impairing the 
cheerfulness of the interior, by ex- 
cluding a considerable proportion of 
the beautiful sunlight ; while others, 
like the enchanting abodes in the 
valley of the Rhone, are covered with 
lattice-work and roses. As you ad- 
vance into the country, villas, having 
some pretensions to being extensive 
piles of building, occur at frequent in- 
tervals, many of them weather-stained 
though not ancient, bear the stamp of 
Italian taste in the tall fluted columns 
of the piazzas, having masks and busts 
for capitals. Others are more modern, 
and one can easily trace the skill and 
judgment of the French in structures 
which combine ornament, and utility 
with strength. Less numerous than 
the villas are the gray mansions whose 
simple ndeur is shaded, but not 
hidden, by the magnificent pleasure- 
grounds which partly surround them ; 
and as we drove past, we more than 
once had glimpses of the ruins of pa- 
latial residences in the dark pine fo- 
rests which crown the rising grounds 
at the rear. Many of these are Gre- 
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cian in character, belonging to the 
time when Boleslaus the Third, after 
a short residence in the Greco-Rus- 
sian town of Kiew, introduced into 
Poland a taste for imposing and pic- 
turesque architecture; while a few 
are of the era when the lovely, grace- 
less Bona Sforza endeavoured to 
create in Poland scenes similar to 
those she had loved in her early youth 
in beautiful Milan. 

These Italian palaces are much more 
crushed by Time’s footsteps than any 
of the other ruins; and in close proxi- 
mity to more than one of them, are 
majestic and extensive chateaux, not 
crumbling to decay, but in their 

ristine strength and grandeur, chal- 

enging our admiration, and recalling 
the memory of that sad romantic 
episode in history, when these struc- 
tures were raised under the direction 
of the gifted Barbara Radzvill—the 
hated daughter-in-law of Bona Sforza 
—the adored wife of King Sigismund 
Augustus, whose emphatic reply to 
Primate Dzievzgowski, when he tried 
to induce him to consent to a divorce, 
offering to distribute, like small dust, 
on the heads of his enemies, his sins 
of perjury and desertion, consisted in 
placing the regal diadem on her brows. 

It was past noon when we stopped to 
give our horses rest. We had been 
for some time on the broad road 
which winds round the base of the 
Wenda, slightly ascending. It is a 
noe well engineered road, made 

y the Austrians, being one of the 
very few benefits for which the Poles 
are indebted to them. On one hand 
the dark pines stretch to the topmost 
heights of the mountain, raising their 
feathery heads in triumph into the 
upper air; on the other lie meadows 
clothed with short succulent grass, 
and fields of the rich Sandomir wheat, 
known amongst us under the gene- 
ral name of Polish wheat. A bright 
streamlet, sparkling and murmuring, 
as if giving utterance to its gladness 
at escape from the dark mazes of 
the forest, led to our choice of a rest- 
ing place. Disappearing beneath the 
road for a moment it comes babbling 
up on the other side, illumining the 
meadows as it sparkles through them 
till it joins another bright little stream, 
which turns a mill near the city. Just 
where this tiny rivulet escapes from 
the wood, there is a stone set up, 
pointed out to travellers as “Wenda’s 
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Chair ;” but whether or not the prin- 
cess (after whom the mountain is 
named) rested her weary limbs on 
this rude seat before she sought de- 
lusive rest for her still more wea’ 
heart in the mountain torrent, which 
tradition makes this stream of old, it 
would be difficult now to determine. 
It answered all the purposes of a 
table for us, while sitting eastern 
fashion we despatched biscuits and 
wine ; and had it, like our own “ Lia 
fail,” which now lies under the coro- 
nation chair at Westminster Abbey, 
the power of uttering sounds, it might, 
as it is the trysting-place of all the 
young peasants in the district of Cra- 
cow, have amused us by the revela- 
tion of many a history as strange as 
Wenda’s, who gave the homage of her 
heart to one to whom she was an idol, 
of whom all her people approved, and 
yet whom she rejected and repelled, 
because he betrayed, before he had the 
right to rule, his opinions of a wife’s 
obedience. 

Prince Rudiger was a German. 
Had he been a Pole, a Frenchman, or 
an Irishman, he would never have fled 
from love to war; he would have re- 
mained to calm and soothe and win 
instead of leaving a breaking heart 
behind him, a in folly ol ire he 
collected troops to conquer. Wenda 
inet him in the field surrounded by a 
numerous army. She advanced to the 
front, pale, but looking more lovely 
than ever. The victory was won. 
Love’s vengeance—if love can seek 
it or accept it—was complete. Ru- 
dliger’s soldiery refused to acknow- 
ledge any other cause but Wenda’s, 
and while he stood motionless, as if 
not knowing what course to pursue, 
he was cut in pieces, by, over-zealous 
courtiers, who, too late, heard the de- 
spairing shriek with which “ spare 
him—save him,” was uttered. 

In the pale starlight of the next 
night young fishermen drew from the 
mountain torrent the stiffened drip- 
ping form of Wenda, Duchess of Cra- 
cow, and daughter of Krakus, the 
founder of the city, 

This story is perfectly true, though 
omittedin some histories, and in others 
rendered doubtful by fabulous embel- 
lishments. 

Having poured some wine, according 
to custom, on the “chair,” we pro- 
ceeded to walk through the wood, 
ordering the groom to take the car- 
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riage round to a certain point to meet 
us. We were soon in shade, but not 
in gloom, for the sun was glancing 
down through the feathery canopy, 
and reminding us of his presence by 
little bits of brightness here and there. 
The path was broad and well trodden. 
and my friend was as well acquainted 
with its intricacies and windings as the 
mountaineers whose wooden huts are 
scattered up and down even to the top 
of the highest peaks. Very soon we 
heard the woodman’s axe, and in an- 
other direction the song of the bark- 
ers; then, almost suddenly, we came 
on a group of five or six men down in 
a dell, formed on one side by a great 
rock covered with moss and lichens, 
and onthe other by a high ridge and 
a clust€r of oak trees, of which there 
are only a few hundred in the forest. 
The men, who were hardy, fine-look- 
ing fellows, were dressed in the pecu- 
liarly picturesque costume of Carpa- 
thian mountaineers—a close -fitting 
white leather suit, a loose graceful- 
looking short brown cloth cloak, 
round broad-brimmed hat, and brown 
sandals. The long tangled locks of 
these men, which descended to their 
girdles, seemed to stand miserably in 
need of the good offices of a barber. 

I asked Pan Nowosielski if he was 
not of my opinion. 

“No,” he replied, “the services of 
a hairdresser would by no, means be 
appreciated by these primitive fel- 
lows. I shall give you an apropos 
instance. A young friend of mine, 
who once, I dare say, entertained 
your views on the subject, made an 
excursion some short time ago into 
the Carpathians. He wore his hair, 
as all our artists usually do, rather 
long. His mountain guide noticed it, 
and one morning remarked, ‘that to 
make it look so nice he must brush it 
frequently.’ 

“* More than once a day,’ was the 
reply. 

** Ah, how your head must ache!’ 
answered the other, with a look of 
deep commiseration. 

“*Why ?” inquired young Grzebski, 
in unfeigned surprise. 

“** Because, sir, I, though I only brush 
mine thoroughly once a-year, for the 
Easter holydays, have such pains in 
my head for six months afterwards.’ ” 

While listening to Pan Nowosiel- 
ski’s amusing anecdote, I was intently 
watching the men. They had fallen 
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into a circle, each of them holding in his 
hand a wooden shovel, havingahandle 
three yards long.. From the centre 
which theysurrounded, I could see now 
and then flames bursting up, and lick- 
ing the side of a huge caldron which 
was partly buried in the earth.- After 
a few moments one of them stooped 
and looked cunningly into the great 
pot, and then every. one plunged in 

1is wooden shovel, and began to move 
round, thus causing a rotatory motion 
to the contents of the caldron. 

“They are making pswidtta,” ob- 
served my friend, in answer to my 
inquiry as to what they were doing. 

swidtta, as ] afterwards learned, 
is a jam made of Hungarian plums, 
and always manufactured in the way 
I then witnessed. The plyms are 
first well washed by laying Them in 
wicker baskets placed in a running 
stream. They are then put in cal- 
drons sunk in deep holes made in the 
ground, with sutticient space left under 
them for a good fire. soon as the 
fruit begins to boil, it is stirred with 
wooden shovels until it becomes quite 
thick. The plums are so ripe and so 
sweet that no sugar is required, and 
the sale for it is very considerable, 
especially amongst the poorer classes, 
during Advent and Lent. 

The love of these mountaineers for 
their twilight homes is astonishing ; 
they seem never to have a wish to 
look on the broad expanse of the sky, 
to see the earth in the soft fresh beau- 
ty of spring, or in the glow of summer 
loveliness, or in the richer and riper 
beauty of the autumn—to gaze on the 
lakes when a roseate calm rests on 
them, while every object in remote 
perspective is bathed in the intense 
azure which reminds one of the pic- 
tures of Poussin, who transfused the 
rf hues of the elements into the 
background of his wonderful land- 
scapes. Even those whose homes are 
not under the shadow of trees, but 
whose wretched wooden huts hang on 
the bare rugged sides of the mountains, 
dwell up in in the brown world in 
a state of contentment so perfect, that 
I know of no nearer approach to hap- 
piness than that they enjoy on this 
side the grave, until the first keen 
blasts of winter come with their 
wailing sounds through the trees, 
and the snow has appeared on the 
topmost peaks: then they descend un- 
willingly to the valley, from which all 





beauty has passed away, and hasten 
to the towns and villages in search 
of homes and subsistence during the 
winter. 

The warning for their migration is 
the first fall of snow, and this occurs 
so frequently on or near St. Martin’s 
Day, that it has given rise to the 
popular saying, “St. Martin arrives 
on a white horse.” On the same 
day it is usual, at least amongst the 
agricultural classes, to serve a goose 
for dinner, and afterwards to draw 
conclusions from the colour of the 
breast-bone relative to the approach- 
ing season. When the bone exhibits 
a good fair colour, a heavy fall of 
snow is predicted ; but if it is dark, 
a long continuance of frost may be 
expected. On the eve of St. Martin’s 
Day, the daughters and maid-servants 
of farmers pretend to determine, by the 
appearance of the sky, the amount of 
profit which they may expect through 
the winter from their dairy and poul- 
try. A clear blue vault affords the 
pleasant hope of an abundance of 
milk and butter, while a firmament 
spangled with myriads of stars, indi- 
cates an ample supply of eggs. The 
mountaineers, however, have neither 
herds nor flocks, and consequently 
have no interest in, and almost no 
knowledge of, the superstitions of 
the people of the plains. 

Tholachution can picture nothing 
more singular than the appearance of 
a number of families descending from 
their heights, burthened with all 
their worldly goods. The snow gen- 
erally meets them half way, if it is 
not already lying calm and cold a few 
inches in depth on the ground before 
they set out. All—men, women, 
and children—carry bundles or packs 
suited to their strength and size; 
but as none of them ever carry either 
bed or bedding, I suspect that, like the 
Israelites of old, the garments they 
wear during the day, serve them for 
covering at night. 

Many of the women have two, or 
even three little children tied on their 
backs; others trip lightly under the 
weight of good-sized panniers filled 
with strings of dried mushrooms which 
they hope to sell to the people in the 
towns; boys are laden with mouse 
traps, their own manufacture, or 
carry huge though light piles of 
kitchen utensils which they have 
assisted in the making of ; while men 
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trudge along, having boxes strapped 
to their backs resembling those of 
our own itinerant tinkers, only larger, 
and filled with instruments necessary 
for mending broken crockery and tin- 
ware, or bend under the weight of 
long linen bags filled with dried pears 
or plums. Loquacious and happy, on 
they go inastraggling body, the crisp 
snow under their feet making melody 
to their ears, and the leaden sky be- 
ing no more than they expected. As 
soon as they come to a village or to 
the “Przedmiescie” (which simply 
means “before town”) of either Cra- 
cow, Kielce, or any other considerable 
place, they separate, each family shift- 
ing for themselves. 

It was late in the evening when we 
reached the chateau of Count Zaluzi- 
anski where we were received at the 
door bythedomesticchaplain. Ween- 
tered a spacious hall, literally crowded 
with servants, not standing idle, or 
making a display of their usefulness by 
moving obsequiously aside as we pass- 
ed, deaiding volees us to open doors, or 
to announce our presence, but abso- 
lutely flying from place to place with 
countenances expressive of. utter be- 
wilderment. Whether, however, this 
was owing to the amount of miscel- 
laneous duties imposed on each, or to 
household mismanagement, or to the 
bustle inseparable from a marriage, or 
to all these causes united, the reader 
may decide, after I shall have enu- 
merated the usual number of indivi- 
duals forming the establishment of 
people of distinction. 

The domestic chaplain, the family 
physician, the tutor and governess 
regard as members of the family, 
as forming a portion of the exclusive 
little clique, whose wants, real or ar- 
tificial, require the attendance of the 
following individuals :—First the mai- 
tre @hotel, who has the charge of the 
whole house and household in gene- 
ral, and of the numerous footmen in 

articular. He receives, from the 
1eads of the family, all the orders 
which they deem it necessary to 
issue, and is required, not only to 
transmit them to those who are 
under him, but to watch that they 
are properly executed. When visi- 
tors are expected, it is the maitre 
hotel, and not the housekeeper, 
who selects the rooms to be appro- 
priated to each, and then makes out 
a list for the storekeeper. of bedding, 
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and a certain number of towels, and 
toilette covers, with curtains and other 
draperies, suited to the size and deco- 
ration of the rooms. The writing- 
tables in the bed-rooms or dressing- 
rooms are always particularly seed 
ed to in Poland, and these also are 
under the superintendence of the mai- 
tred’ hotel, who furnishes them lavish- 
ly with pens, ink, and paper, besides 
a variety of pretty seals, of all which 
he keeps a large store. 

Next in importance to this person- 
age is the “‘credencier,’ to-whom is 
intrusted the care of the plate, china, 
and glass. A noviciate of many years 
is necessary to entitle a servant to this 
post, and none are ever placed in it 
whose future may not confidently be 
anticipated from the report of the 
past. Strange as it may seem, it is 
the credencier and not the cook who 
eens breakfast, and who may 

seen at early dawn following the 
footmen into the breakfast-room to 
see thatthe appointments and arrange- 
ments of the table are complete, and 
that nothing has been forgotten ne- 
cessary either as aliment or ornament. 
The housekeeper ranks next; she has 
the charge of the house linen, and of 
a large proportion of the stores. The 
valets follow—my lord’s valet, whose 
duties and functions are, I suppose, 
the same all over the world—and my 
lady’s valet, to whom Polish etiquette 
assigns the exercise of various personal 
attentions. His hand alone offers my 
lady her letters, takes from her those 
to be despatched, dusts the bijouterie 
of her boudoir, keeps her writing-table 
supplied, and arranges her books, re- 
moving those to which she appears 
indifferent, and replacing them with 
others either more popular, of later 
date, or more beautifully bound. 

The waiting-maids, and the foot- 
men, of whom there are a perfect 
mob, fill the next station. The head 
cook and head coachman rank after 
these, then the head groom and his 
staff—the chambermaids, who have 
the unique duty to perform of ironing 
every morning all the under clothin 
worn by my lord and my lady and al 
their children and guests on the pre- 
vious day—the laundress and her as- 
sistants—the cook’s assistants—the 
little maids who wait on the other 
maids, run errands, and gather flow- 
ers for the various rooms—the post- 
man--the watchman—the water car- 
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rier, and the man who sweeps the 
corridors, brings wood from the cellar, 
and heats the stoves. Over all these, 
ranking next to the physician, are the 
cashier and the book-keeper, taking 
gprcomense of even the maitre d’ hotel. 

any who will read these pages may 
perhaps conjecture, that in this enu- 
meration I have drawn on my imagin- 
ation, that I am guilty of the error of 
“causing to appear,” as established 
facts, circumstances which have no 
existence except in my own mind. 
To such (if there are any such), I ad- 
mit that the roll is not perfect, but its 
defects are not the result of my in- 
ventive faculties but of my bad me- 
mory. I had forgotten the gardener 
and his staff—the baker and his help- 
ers—the woman and her assistants 
who mind the poultry—thé people 
who have the charge of the dairy— 
the men who clean knives and polish 
boots—and the throng, whom I am at 
a loss how I should designate, of the 
servants of the servants. 

As I have already stated, we were 
met at the hall-door by the chaplain, 
who politely remained with us until 
our portmanteaus had been taken 
from the carriage and placed in the 
hands of two footmen, who passed 
them on to two others, who gave 
them to the valets appointed to wait 
onus. These men, with a bow which 
reminded me of the deferential French 
servants, passed on before us, leading 
us to our respective apartments. Some 
hours after I was in the grand saloon 
making one of a brilliant company 
assembled to witness the next day’s 
solemn event. A glance at the furni- 
ture of the gorgeous room, and the 
dresses of those who occupied it, sa- 
tisfied me of the low condition of the 
industrial and commercial state of 
Poland. Vienna, Berlin, Paris, had 
each contributed to create the rare 
and tasteful splendour which sur- 
rounded me—Cracow nothing. 

In the deep recess of a window, al- 
most concealed by a snowy alabaster 
vase from which blushing fiowers dif- 
fused sweetest odours, sat the bride, 
a pale handsome girl with hope 
sparkling in her intensely blue eye, 
and the most perfect calm resting on 
her fair open brow. Several young 
friends were standing or sitting near 
her, but her betrothed was at a dis- 
tance leaning over the back of her 
mother’s chair. In the course of the 


evening music was introduced, and 
the exquisitely beautiful national me- 
lodies of Niemcewicz, the “ Tommy 
Moore” of Poland, shared the admi- 
ration of the guests with the ballads 
of Casimir Brodzinski, the warrior 
poet, who, in’early life, mistaking his 
vocation, believed that the trumpet- 
peal.and the crash of cymbals were 
the only sounds to which his heart 
could respond; but, living to discover 
his mistake, he had the noble courage 
to acknowledge it, and giving up the 
sword for the pen, the trumpet-blast 
for the warble of the flute, he has left 
an undying reputation in his sweet 
“Village songs,” and the admirable 
tragedy of “ Barbara Radziwill.” 

Tableaux vivants succeeded music, 
and some of the dazzling creations of 
Vladislaf Oseroff were represented to 
perfection; but the picture of the 
evening, strange to say, was taken 
from Rileyeff’s historical poem, “ Na- 
leyveko, the Hetman of the Ukraine.” 
In this piece the gifted author pro- 
phesied his own tragical death in the 
speech which he puts into the mouth 
of the rebel hero, when admonished 
of the danger of his enterprise by a 
priest to whom he confessed his in- 
tention of raising the standard of 
revolt, and leading the people against 
their Polish oppressors. 


“Midst the dread battle’s bloody - tide, 

there let me find a grave, 

If but my country’s chains are rent, and 
freedom glads the slave. 

In the yawning trench in the deadly 
breach, let Naleyveko fall, 

Let a felon’s death on the scaffold high, 
proclaim aloud to all 

That a patriot’s bosom knows no fear, no 
duty but to die, 

When his bleeding country’s cause is 
lost, and crushed her liberty.” 


A few years after the publication of 
this piece, Rileyeff was executed for 
heading a conspiracy against the Em- 
yeror of Russia, while many a young 
foe which I had seen that evening 
flush with enthusiasm at the mute 
delineation of the thrilling incidents 
of the story of “The Hetman of the 
Ukraine,” before the sun had run 
another course, was laid in the 
“sacred grave 
Of the last few who, vainly brave, 
Die for the land they cannot save.” 


There was no dancing, and we se- 
parated early. I do not know whe- 
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ther many of the guests slept well 
that night ; Lonly know that I did not; 
that I was conscious of hearing all 
through, light steps along the corri- 
dors, whispering voicés, doors opening 
and closing stealthily, and the tinkling 
sounds of plate and glass borne from 
the stores of the credencier and house- 
keeper to the dining-rooms. At length 
the dawn appeared, and presently 
after it was aa day. The soft rosy 
morning light is very brief in Poland. 
The grand broad disc no sooner ap- 
pears above the horizon than light in 
its fulness and strength is around us. 
With the night departed all necessity 
for hushed words and heedful move- 
ments. The tread of men was heard 
in the halls; the voices of gentlemen 
came up like rich music from the 
lawn, while light quick footsteps and 
soft joyous tones were echoing from 
every dressing-room, and passing con- 
tinuously through the corridors. 

I shall never forget my feeling of 
amazement while traversing the pas- 
sages and halls, on that eventful 
morning, which led from my dressing- 
room to the saloon in which the 
sumptuous breakfast had been pre- 
pared. When I opened my door I 
stepped into a bower. Along the 
whole length of all the noble cor- 
ridors, galleries, staircases, and halls, 
there were placed at frequent inter- 
vals vases of costly porcelain, urns of 
pure marble, baskets of delicate ala- 
baster, all of them filled with orange 
blossoms, roses, and other flowers of 
rare beauty and perfume. Over the 
doors and windows garlands hung 
gracefully amidst the drapery, the 
pillars were wreathed, and even the 
statues were made to harmonize with 
the fanciful luxury of the occasion, by 
the delicate taste which had strewn 
rosebuds at their feet, or placed pale 
blossoms amongst their marble 
wreaths. Imagine the whole house, 
from the cellars to the attics, thus 
embellished, as if the earth had been 
ransacked to render its floral splen- 
dour perfect; and imagine it then 
peopled with nymphs in the brightest 
and most fanciful of national costumes, 
and having their hair, ornamented 
with flowers, falling in massive braids 
on their shoulders. These were the 
servants, flitting from room to room, 
assisting the ladies in their toilettes, 
or merely gratifying their own curio- 
sity, being always allowed consider- 
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able liberties on the occasion of a mar- 
riage, when almost the only rule 
which they may not transgress with 
impunity is that which prescribes the 
national costume, and from this no 
one dares to deviate except the house- 
keeper and ladies’ maids, who are 
privileged to appear in the grosser 
splendours of silks and velvets, being 
usually the wives and daughters of 
the poorer class of the noblesse. 
t about eleven o’clock the car- 
iages were brought up one after 
another in dashing style to the door, 
rich white ribbon streaming from the 
horses’ heads. Every one knows 
what the pleasant confusion of such 
a moment is in Britain, and in Poland 
it is in nothing different. The bride 
and bridegroom had been, as is usual, 
at an early mass in the private chapel, 
at which but a few of the near rela- 
tives had been present; had made 
confession of their sins, and received 
the communion; they were now to 
plight to each other their troth in the 
parish chapel in the presence of their 
assembled friends and acquaintances. 
We drove off in high spirits, our path 
was strewn with flowers to the door 
of the church, and besides this, young 
girls with baskets on their arms were 
stationed along the road, flinging 
handfuls of roses under the horses 
feet, as the bride’s carriage rolled 
onward. 

On arriving at the church I was 
amazed to see, that instead of the 
bridegroom, two young unmarried 
men advanced to the bride’s car- 
riage, and assisting her to alight, 
led her to the altar, where the 
bridegroom and bridemaids stood 
awaiting her. As soon as the par- 
ties were properly placed the ser- 
vice commenced, and the noble har- 
monies which had filled the church 
died away. The ceremony was sim- 
ple, differing in nothing from the 
usual form used in all Roman Catho- 
lic countries, except that instead of 
a plain gold circlet being placed on 
the bride’s finger, as a symbol of eter- 
nity, and of the intention of both par- 


-ties to keep for ever the solemn 


covenant into which they have entered 
before God, and of which it is the 
pledge, there was an exchange of 
rings. The priest paused in the ser- 
vice when he came to the words, 
“with this ring,” &e., and then one 
of the bridemaids came timidlv and 
< 15* 
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gracefully forward, and placed two 
rings on the open book which he held 
in his hand. He took them up, one 
after another, in his right hand, offer- 
ing up solemn prayers, and pronoune- 
ing a blessing over them. He then 
gave the small one, which had en- 
graved on it the bridegroom’s name, 
Mauritius Mochnacki, and the date 
of the year, to the bridegroom; and 
the large one, having the name Jaha- 
sie Zalvzianski, tothe bride. For one 
moment, while he pronounced a few 
words in a solemn tone, they retained 
them, and then Jahasie, lifting her eyes 
to the bridegroom’s, as if to gather 
strength and firmness for the last 
solemn act, they exchanged them 
the small one, having his name, shone 
on her finger—while the larger ring 
encircled his. 

Immediately on entering the cha- 
teau the bride’s veil and wreath were 
removed by a married lady and re- 
placed by a cap ornamented with 
orange blossoms, entirely concealing 
her beautiful tresses. Meantime the 


THE FIRST 


In one of the early volumes of his 
voluminous history M. Thiers sum 
med up, in a felicitous expression, 
the two-fold character of his hero, as 
warrior and statesman, when he 
said of Napoleon, that he “ directed 
war with his genius and policy with 
his passions.” 

The “History of the Consulate and 
of the Empire,” from the period of 
the judicial assassination of the Duc 
d’Enghien, that crime and blunder 
which roused all Europe against the 
perpetrator, to the abdication of 1814, 
may be said to be written in illustra- 
tion of this solemn opinion. Making 
war with his genius Napoleon was an 
incomparable captain. To suppose 
that a French army could, when com- 
manded by him, suffer defeat, would 
appear to M. Thiers an impossibility. 
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bridemaids had been flitting around 
her, laughing, whispering, blushing, 
Presently she took the wreath which 
one of them had disengaged from her 
veil, and flinging it amongst them, it 
fell on the shoulders of a beautiful 
girl, who was at once pronounced the 
“bride of the next wedding.” Just 
then several beautiful children of 
about ten years, having on their arms 
small silver-filagree baskets filled 
with tiny bouquets of choice exotics 
entered the saloon, and going round 
through the guests, presented one to 
each, with a gold pin to fasten it, 
having a head in the form of a hexa- 
gon, each of the sides of which was 
delicately engraven. 

On one side were the initials of the 
bride; on the second, those of the 
bridegroom; on the third, the day of 
the week ; the fourth, the day of the 
month; fifth, the date of the year; 
sixth, the name of the district in 
which the ceremony had been per- 
formed, of which they are ever alter 
to be preserved as mementoes. 
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the skill or courage of the enemy. 
The disaster has always arisen from 
the fault of their own general. 
Jealousy, weakness, treason—the ele- 
ments separately or in combination 

may have lowered the tricolor flag ; 
the genius of the adversary—never ! 

Accordingly, « more partial, faith- 
less, untrustworthy work, so far as 
military operations are concerned, 
was never attempted to be imposed 
upon mankind. If Thiers be right, 
Napier must be wrong. If Thiers be 
of sound judgment and unquestion 
able honesty, then were those legions 
which swept the French from Lisbon 
to the Pyrenees, crossed the Adour, 
and made Toulouse too hot for Soult, 
led on to such astonishing results by 
«a man of mere ordinary qualities, 
whose commonplace character only 


It is in fact a cardinal point of belief. serves to point the author's avowed 


with this historian that French sol- 
diers are invincible. Whenever a 
French army has been beaten, the 
merit of triumph is never assigned to 
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detestation of Marshal Soult. The 


matchless strategy of Torres Vedras 
did not foil Massena. If Marmont 
lost Salamanca, it was not because 
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Wellington had, with the eye of an 
eagle, detected that first-rate tactician 
in an error, of which taking advan- 
tage with an adventurous prompti- 
tude such as a Frenchman would call 
inspiration, he gained a decisive vic- 
tory. Oh, no! the battle was a scram- 
ble, occasioned by the ardour of a 
subordinate ; a mere chance encoun- 
ter in which no generalship was, or 
could have been, exhibited at either 
side. 

It is with the political portion of 
the volume that we have to deal. 
Viewed in a political light, it is the 
most important, while it is not the 
least interesting, and as we think, the 
best written book of the whole his- 
tory. We have Napoleon set before 
us in anew character—that of a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign. 

Was his conversion sincere—or was 
he, on the eve of his final overthrow, 
playing the hypocrite! If Napoleon 
was in truth sincere ; if his eyes were 
indeed opened to the utility and beau- 
ty of the British parliamentary sys- 
tem. then the applicability so start- 
lingly decisivean example acquires un- 
der the present circumstances of the 
revived Prench Empire is of an impor- 
tance hardly to beoverrated. If he was 
not sincere, his name becomes odious. 

We hasten to say that Thiers, who, 
tothe period of Napoleon’ sabdication, 
treated him as an insensate politician, 
labours to establish the certainty of 
his conversion. We suspect that 
when M. Thiers undertook to add a 
supplement to a history upon which 
the curtain was to have fallen as the 
hero bade adieu to the relics of his 
Old Guard at Fontainbleau, he must 
have been animated by a desire to 
wipe away a doubt, which, if allowed 
consistency, would have settled into a 
foul blot upon the memory that he 
loved. Hadnot such a motive existed, 
the task would have been distressing. 
How could a writer who had recorded 
the triumphs of Austerlitz, the pro- 
digious disaster of the Russian cam- 
paign, and the heroic resistance to a 
triple line of invasion, turn to the 
mimic sovereignty of Elba without a 
chillingsense of theludicrous. Had the 
Brobdignagian shrunk before the eyes 
of Gulliver into the Lilliputian, with 
his giant power parodying themselves 
in the shape of petty necessities, the 
transformation could not have seemed 
more of the burlesque. Fact had here 
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gone beyond the grotesque faney of 
Swift. But when the progeny swelled 
into the giant again; when the eagle, 
perched upon his hand, “flew from spire 
to spire till it settled upon the towers 
of Notre Dame;”’ when, better still, 
Napoleon, presenting a contrast to 
the Bourbon who “had learned no- 
thing, forgot nothing,” proved that he 
had drawn wisdom from the sweet 
uses of adversity, the historian dis- 
covered, and happily in time, that 
his task was not done. 

If Napoleon was not believed at 
home or abroad; if the dragon’s 
teeth of lies, sown broadcast many a 
day had raised up an armed incredu- 
lity, which repelled profession and 
rendered penitence vain, the situa- 
tion in the historian’s eye becomes 
only the more pathetic. It is not, 
indeed, the picture of the good man 
whose struggles with fate excite the 
adiniration of the gods; it is that of 
tardy .conversion, unable to make 
atonement by penitence. It is virtue 
in the strangling folds of repudiated 
misdeeds. 

In the “ History of the Consulate 
and of the Empire,” as originally 
planned, there was no moral in the 
shape of an immediate political lesson 
to be taught. Parliamentary govern- 
ment was supposed to be established 
in France, under the guarantee of M. 
Thiers himself. He was a recognised 
parliamentary leader; sometimes a 
minister and sometimes at the head 
of a powerful opposition, but always 
satistied with the institutions of July, 
1830, and if not equally satisfied with 
the King, yet loyal to the crown. 
Under such circumstances, M. Thiers 
thought he might safely indulge his 
sentimental admiration of the Empe- 
ror. When from the oftice of a news- 

vaper he rose to be Minister of Public 
Vorks, adirect step to the presidency 
of the council, his first act was to 
have the statue of Napoleon restored 
to the column of the Place Vendéme ; 
liis next to have the Arc de T'riomphe 
de l Etoile completed inscriptionally 
and sculpturally as a monument to 
the glory of the grand army and its 
imperial chief. Prime Minister in 
1840, M. Thiers signalized his ac 
cession to the highest ministerial 
osition by negotiation with the 

ritish Cabinet for the removal of 
the Emperor's remains from St. 
Helena to the Invalides. Availing 
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himself of the advantages of official 
position, he who had restored the hero 
to the eye of popular worship resolved 
upon erecting a monument, rather 
say a temple, to the god of his own 
idolatry, more enduring than brass or 
stone, for notwithstanding a studied 
sobriety of tone and despite an ela- 
borately prosaic minuteness of details, 
the work is an apotheosis, under the 
name of a history. 

When the nephew of the Emperor 
attempted, at Boulogne, an imitation 
of the landing at Cannes, he an- 
nounced his resolution to make M. 
Thiers his chief minister. Seeing the 
sagacity and judgment which Napo- 
leon the Third has exhibited upon the 
throne, the world has long since 
ceased to ratify the verdict of folly 
pronounced at the time upon an at- 
tempt which seemed to have been 
curiously symbolized by a tame eagle 
and a tame Thiers. When the tame 
eagle recovered his wild strength in 
the storm of a revolution, M. Thiers 
was the first to aim a shaft at his 
breast, for which he was ordered 
“immediately to leave the country.” 
Imperial anger was not of long dura- 
tion, and imperial suspicion pronoun- 
ced its own recantation in a personal 
compliment, directed from the throne, 
in a speech opening parliament. Yet 
this unprecedented amende honorable 
from the proudest of monarchs to not 
the least vain of subjects elicited not 
even a public response. 

There is a passage in the volume 
before us which would seem to have 
been inspired by the present Empe- 
ror’s advances to the adversary he 
would so willingly convert into a 
minister, if not into a friend. In no- 
ticin, 
our observations, but it furnishes an 
analogy so apt as to make this its 

roper place. When Napoleon, upon 
his return from Elba, saw the neces- 


sity of bidding against the Charter of 


Louis XVIIL., by a copy of the Brit- 
ish Constitution, he sent for Benja- 
min Constant, notwithstanding that 
the latter had just written a violent 
attack upon him in the Journal des 
Debats. But Benjamin Constant was 
the best political writer of the day, 
and the one whose credit stood high- 
est as a learned liberal politician. 
What M. Thiers was thinking of 
when he wrote the following para- 
graph, cannot, we think, be matter of 
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doubt. Hearing from General Sebas- 
tiani, that Benjamin Constant was 
concealed in Paris— 


***Ah! you have him,’ exclaimed Na- 
poleon, as if happy at the prospect of 
wreaking vengeance. The General 
looked surprised and alarmed, but Na- 
poleon continued: ‘Be not disturbed, I 
intend no evil against your protegé: send 
him to me and he will be satisfied. 
Napoleon immediately perceived the 
opportunity that was opened for giv- 
ing a striking proof of generosity by 
conquering at the same time the first 
pen of the day, while finding for his 
future constitution the most authorita- 
tive editor, as he pardoned and elevated 
to a distinguished post his bitterest ad- 
versary. People will ask whether there 
did not enter into this conduct contempt 
rather for men, and in doing so, will 
misinterpret his real sentiment, a sen- 
timent which did not differ from the so 
highly extolled clemency of Cesar; 
that is to say, profound knowledge ot 
men, a keen discernment of the little 
endurance of their passions, much ease 
of temper, regarding them with great 
art of seduction and of winning back 
their feelings. However it may be, Na- 
poleon addressed, through his Cham- 
berlain, a most polite invitation to Ben- 
jamin Constant.” 


M. Thiers proceeds : 


‘<At the present day, when forty years 
of public discussion have tauglit us the 
practice (forgotten only for a little inoment, 
I hope) of free institutions and conse- 
quently of respect for ourselves, there 
are very few who would respond to such 
an invitation ; or they would go to de- 
mand, respectfully, from the Sovereign, 
permission to retain their dignity by re- 
maining apart from a government which 
they had violently opposed.” 


Let us now attempt to follow very 
rapidly the story of events which be- 
gan with the escape from Elba, and 
leaves off on the eve of Ligny and 
Waterloo. Before his departure Na- 
poleon consulted his mother. Think, 
historical painters, of the following 
scene :— 


«Keeping his secret to himself, Napo- 
leon, however, opened his mind to his 
mother. ‘I cannot,’ he said to her, ‘die 
in this island, and close my career in 
unworthy repose. Besides, from want 
of money, I should find myself alone, and 
thenceforth exposed to the violence of 
my numerous enemies. France is agi- 
tated. The Bourbons have raised against 
themselves all the interests attached to 
the Revolution. The army desires me. 
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Every thing induces me to hope, that 
at sight of me it will fly towards me. 
I may, indeed, encounter some unfore- 
seen obstacle, such as an officer, faithful 
to the Bourbons, who might chill-the 
ardour of the troops, and in a few hours 
all would be over with me. Yet such 
an end wouli be preferable to a pro- 
longed sojourn in this island with such 
prospects as present themselves. I will 
go, and once more challenge fortune. 
What is your advice, mother?’ This en- 
ergetic woman felt a pang while receiv- 
ing this secret. She recoiled with terror, 
for she comprehended the danger of her 
son, notwithstanding his glory, perish- 
ing like a common malefactor upon the. 
shores of France. ‘Let me,’ she answered, 
‘for a moment, be the mother, and I shall 
then tell you my sentiment.’ She shrunk 
within herself, remaining fur some time 
silent, and then, in a firm and inspired 
tone, said: ‘Go, my son, go, and follow 
your destiny. You may fail, perhaps, and 
your death soon follow failure. But you 
canrot remain here, as I see with pain; 
besides, let us trust that God, who has 
protected you in the midst of so many 
battles, will protect you once more.’ 
After these words she embraced her son 
with violent emotion.” 


Hardly had Napoleon effected his 
landing in France when he began to 
perceive that the people were either 
hostile or indifferent, and that his pre- 
sent sole support was the army. Oblig- 
ed upon account of the animosity of 
the inhabitants of Toulon, of Mar- 
seilles, and of the Lower Provence, to 
renounce the easy and direct road, he 
threw himself into the rugged moun- 
tains of Dauphiné, leaving artillery 
and baggage behind. Wearied and 
cold, he took shelter in a cottage, and 
while warming himself before some 
burning furze bushes, asked, What 
news from Paris? The poor old dame 
had heard nothing. What was be- 
come of the King? The King, she 
replies with wonder; you mean the 
“mperor—he is always Ja bas. Na- 
poleon was overwhelmed at finding 
that nothing was known in the 
French Alps of his abdication. No 
wonder that, between hatred on the 
~— and ignorance in the mountain, 
1e should have given way to refiec- 
tions upon the little hold his mighty 
deeds had given him upon the hearts 
of the people. 

Facts like these deserve due weight 
in considering the sincerity of Napo- 
leon’s conversion to constitutional 
government. Five days had elapsed 
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before the government in Paris 
were made acquainted with the 
landing at Cannes, and while more 
were lost in giving orders and making 
preparations, the magician was work- 
ing his spells upon the imagination of 
the soldiery. As for the general state 
of feeling, it was of course extremely 
agitated and divided. The Bourbons 
had, within a time short enough to 
be measured by weeks rather than 
months, contrived to render their 
name detestable. Yet it seems that 
with regard to one class—and that 
the most important, at least in the 
historian’s eyes—namely, the burgh- 
er or middle class, the desire was 
to retain the monarchy, with a char- 
ter capable of being improved, rather 
than witness the restoration of the 
Empire, attended with the hazards 
of another general war. 

The feeling of the country then was 
for peace and liberty, and Napoleon 
sought to satisfy this double condition 
by otters to foreign powers to accept the 
Treaty of Paris, and by promises to 
the people at home to reign as a con- 
stitutional monarch. Neither France 
nor Europe would believe him. There 
would, however, be an unreasonable- 
ness in uttering reproaches against 
the Allies forincredulity, of which all 
classes of Frenchmen, with hardly any 
exception (for the army could not be 
said to count in a question of consti- 
tutional institutions) set the example. 
We can understand, by certain exam- 
ples in our own time, and passing un- 
der our own eyes, how great is the 
difficulty for a monarch who has bro- 
ken faith in periods of power, to re- 
cover confidence in seasons of dis- 
tress. 

Although the army was Napoleon’s 
sole dependence, yet the enthusiasm 
of the troops was not shared by its 
chiefs. After the defection proved 
complete, the Emperor, even while 
extending the hand of conciliation to 
all parties, found it necessary to de- 
clare no fewer than thirteen marshals 
deprived of their rank. The difticul- 
ties in which the chiefs of the army 
found themselves placed by the tem- 

er of the soldiers cannot be better 
illustrated than by reference to the 
treatment which Marshal MacDonald . 
had to endure at Lyons. A regiment 
of dragoons ref his invitation to 
salute the Count d’Artois, whom he 
presented to them with the cry of 
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Vive le Roi. While he was engaged 
in superintending works thrown up 
to oppose the Emperor's advance, 
an old soldier said to him, in the hear- 
ing of his comrades: “ddlons done 
Marechal. You are a brave man, 
who have spent your life in our ranks, 
and not in those of the emigrant ! 
You would do well to lead us to our 
Emperor who is coming, and who 
would receive you with open arms.” 

Punishment of men, so disposed, 
was out of the question. As might 
have been expected, the approach of 
Napoleon’s guard was the signal for 
fraternization, and it was only by 

utting spurs to his horse that Mac- 

Donal was able to escape being made 
a prisoner by his own men. Marshal 
Ney, on the other hand, could not re- 
sist the infection, and paid the pen- 
alty of his desertion with his life. If 
Thiers, by the encomiums he bestows 
upon MacDonald’shonourable fidelity, 
would seem, by implication, not to ap- 
prove of Ney’sviolation of sworn trust, 
yet does he plead extenuating cir- 
cumstances enough to move our pity 
that so ignominious a sentence should 
have terminated so heroic a life. 

Even at Lyons, the Emperor, en- 
lightened by the flight of Marshal 
MacDonald, assumed sovereign power 
by issuing decreesdissolving the Chamn- 
bers, and summoning the electoral 
body to pronounce upon the new in- 
stitutions, with which he was about to 
endow the country. By the time he 
reached Fontainebleau all resistance 
was recognised to be useless. On the 
evening of the 19th March, Louis 
XVIII. quitted the Tuileries, and on 
the following day Napoleon again 
took possession of the antique resi- 
lence of the Kings of France. Here 
he renewed his assurance of readiness 
to ratify the Treaty of Paris and be at 
peace with all the world. 

‘“*«But,’ he continued, ‘it is not peace 
alone I desire to give to France—it is 
liberty. It is our part to execute reso- 
lutely and well all that the Bourbons 
have shown that they were incapable of 
doing. They have alarmed the legitimate 
interests of the Revolution, and tarnish- 
ed our glory while trying to cajole the 
chiefs of the army; we must reassure 
these interests and restore this glory. 
We must do more—we must give frankly 
the liberty which they. gave in a con- 
strained and forced manner ; for, what 
they offered with one hand, they at- 
tempted to take back with the other. 
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I have loved unlimited power and I 
had need to found an immense Empire 
for the purpose of reconstituting France. 
The same necessity no longer exists; let 
me appease or vanquish the foreigner, 
and [I will thenceforward rest satisfied 
with the authority of a constitutional 
king. Iam nolonger young, and soon 
[ shall not have the same activity; be- 
sides, the authority of a king of Eng- 
land will be quite enough for my son.’”’ 


In order to prove that these were 
nu delusive words, Napoleon at once 
set about forming a Ministry upon 
constitutional principles—that is to 
say, a Ministry responsible to the 
parliament about to be convoked ; 
und by way of more immediate secur- 
ity of his intentions, abolished the 
censorship and set free the Press. The 
honest Carnot was made Minister of 
the Interior, and the title of count 
forced upon the unwilling republican 
by way of asign of adhesion to the 
2 gpg of constitutional monarchy. 

fet so deeply rooted was distrust, 
that while the west of France was 
showing symptoms of insurrection, the 
Emperor was strenuously advised to 
renounce his intention of reviewing 
the National Guard of Paris. . Nor 
was the difference of sentiment be- 
tween citizensand soldiers confined to 
the capital, or the agitated provinces 
of the south and the west, for at Lisle 
the population received Louis X VIII. 
with enthusiasm, while the troops 
muintained a dead silence, and mani- 
fested such decided repugnance, as to 
oblige the King to renounce his inten- 
tion of awaiting the turn of events 
in that northern frontier town. The 
more impetuous people of Marseilles 
testified such affection for the Due 
d’Angouléme, at the same time, as to 
shake the resolution of Massena, so 
that he took no active part in the 
great trial. Women holding up their 
children, as they threw themselves at 
the feet of his horse, would entreat 
their Marshal “not to betray their 
good Prince””—and he did not. 

While the country was manifesting 
disinclination to respond to proffers 
of liberty by expressions of confi- 
dence, the Allies determined to leave 
no doubt whatever as to their inten- 
tions. Their representatives at Paris 
demanded their passports, and the 
Congress of Vienna proclaimed Napo- 
leon an outlaw. The Emperor pre- 
pared for war with his accustomed 
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energy and activity. If Europe refus- 
ed to give credit to Napoleon’s con- 
version; if he was not believed, M. 
Thiers gives the reason, when he ad- 
mits that,as a consequence of his op- 
pressive régime, extinguishing all ex- 
pression but that of power itself, no 
one believed the government, even 
when speaking truth. With regard, 
for instance, to the events of the war 
during the years 1813 and 1814, so 
great was incredulity abroad that 
Napoleon gave up the issuing of bul- 
letins, substituting supposed letters 
from the army which would be in- 
serted in the Moniteur as if trom in- 
dividuals of no recognised authority. 
As we have already had occasion 
to observe, there is in this last pub- 
lished volume of M. Thiers’ history, 
besides the interest attaching to the 
events of the time of which it treats, 
a present and living applicability 
to the circumstances of the iow. which 
all who seek to read the probable des- 
tiny of France, through the senti- 
ments and opinions of so eminent a 
public man, would do well to study. 
The present Emperor rests his right 
to the throne upon the double founda- 
tion of hereditary descent and popular 
choice. M. Thiers strikes at both. 
He treats what is called plebiscite as 
illusory. Indeed he does not conde- 
scend to reason about it, thinking a 
contemptuous epithet sufficient for 
the satisfaction of his disdain. As 
hereditary descent cannot he so casily 
set aside, he thinks it well to put 
forth his own doctrine, which it will 
be perceived is sufficiently elastic to 
cover with apology the dynasty he 
served, as well as to meet certain pos- 
sible contingencies. He says :— 


«Governments, in fact, spring from 
various hazards of revolutions, and it is 
difficult to settle, according to precise 
signs, the legitimacy of their origin. At 
one time they are born of popular emo- 
tion; at another they are born of vic- 
tory, sometimes even of defeat, and yet 
again, of the return of a disabused nation 
towards an ancient dynasty, which their 
common misfortunes have caused to be 
regretted ; each time these governments 
must be endured. imposed as they are 
by necessity, and each time they call 
themselves legitimate; alleging, as they 
do, theories, by some admitted, and by 
some denied, and about which the world 
will be eternally disputing. Without de- 
nying all that there is respectable, au- 
gust and solid, in titles founded upon 
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long hereditary transmission, we will 
say, however, that in the eyes of people 
of plain good sense, governments, even 
necessary at their beginning, become 
legitimate with time, provided that the 
nation for which they are established, 
finding their form appropriated to their 
manners and their intelligence, and con- 
formable in conduct to their interests, 
maintain them by a deliberate and dur- 
able assent.” 


Thus there is no legitimacy but 
that of conformity with national sen- 
timent, interest, and will. Every go- 
vernmentis, according to thisdoctrine, 
upon its trial; its only origin is ne- 
cessity, but necessity not giving any 
legal or justifiable claim to perman- 
ence. Such doctrine would author- 
ize hostile parties to swear allegi- 
ance to a government, objectionable 
in principle, if recognised as a tem- 
porary requirement against inter- 
nal or external danger. The singu- 
larity about it is, setting all questions 
of soundness aside, that it should be 
held up in the face of a new régime 
by a statesman supposed to be look- 
ing forward to the “return of a dis- 
abused nation towards an ancient 
dynasty.” 

We shall find again in this volume 
further proof that the historian who 
is 80, flagrantly partial whenever he 
has to deal with military events, can 
be cool and just in his appreciation 
of the political conduct of other 
nations, candid in his acknowledg- 
ment of motives, and liberal in praise 
of recognised fine qualities. e can 
fairly understand Maria Louisa’s 
motives for refusing to return to her 
husband, whose ambition she fore- 
saw would only involve her son in 
the consequences of fresh disaster. 
He can admire the British people 
gathering up their strength for a final 
trial with his idol, but he cannot be 
just to their military chief upon whose 
genius they depended. 

Lord Wellington was at Vienna when 
the news of Napoleon’s escape was 
received, and he took upon himself to 
sign, on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, a renewal of the Treaty of 
Chaumont, by which the Allies had 
bound themselves to make no peace 
with the “common disturber of na- 
tions.” According to our author, Lord : 
Wellington’s motives. were personal 
to himself. We believe that clearness 
of head and rigid sense of duty ‘con- 
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spicuously marked the mental and 
moral qualities of our immortal coun- 
tryman. According to M. Thiers, Lord 
Wellington “hoped confusedly to in- 
crease his glory in this new war.” 
The word “glory,” as it has been 
truly observed, never once occurs in 
the Duke’s despatches; itis duty, and 
ever duty, and the last thing English- 
men could be brought to suppose 
would be the Duke’s thinking con- 
Jusément about any matter of any 
kind whatever. 

Regarding the British nation at 
large, M. Thiers is fair enough. ‘“As- 
suredly, interest is one of the moving 
motives of England, as of every en- 
lightened nation ; but the sentiments 
of equity and sympathy for the op- 
pressed (save those oppressed by her- 
self), imagination, and love of what is 
great, play also a part in her resolu- 
tions, and it would be to misconceive 
one of the most remarkable traits of 
the British character not to take into 
account these divers dispositions.” 
Imagination is a faculty which French 
writers rarely accord to the country- 
men of Shakspeare, of Spenser and 
of Milton, of Byron, Scott, and Moore. 
M. Thiers, judging better, believes 
that England felt strongly disposed 
to forget and forgive the man whose 
sareiions march from Canneg to 
Paris had stirred up her sympathies 
with heroic daring, and fired her im- 
agination with an unexampled spec- 
tacle. Napoleon knew, too, how to 
touch the generous fibre of the na- 
tional heart, for, “to please England, 
he abolished the slave trade.” 

But Europe’s incredulity was not 
to be shaken, nor was that of France 
either. Mais, helas! L’ Europe ne 
veut pas croire a cette disposition, et la 
France pas davantage. Why was 
France so incredulous when Napoleon 
offered her that English Constitution 
“of which he did not entertain the fear 
felt by timid and mediocre minds ¢” 
Why, because the press had lost its 
habit of communication with the 
public, and although relieved of its 
shackles could ‘not in a day acquire 
the language of national freedom. 

The following passage is evidently 
intended for the new Empire as well 
as the old. Admitting the abuses of 
the press, M. Thiers contends that on 
the other hand— 


‘* There is in the forced silence of an 
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enlightened nation evils that outweigh 
the inconveniences of the most excessive 
liberty. A government covered by silence 
can do any thing, and is tempted to do 
every thing in such wise, that in looking 
closely it finds itself placed in the alter- 
native of allowing liberty of speech or of 
permitting indignities to be committed ; 
moreover absence of contradiction engen- 
ders by little and little such distrust, 
that a government can less defend itself 
against false reports and against calumny 
passing from mouth to mouth, than 
against a press which assails it in the 
face of day.” 


Napoleon was, we are told, sin- 
cere ; but the apologist who vouches 
for his good intention raises doubts 
of his own when he asks, mais se 
connaissait il bien lui-méme? Did 
he know himself? This is a start- 
ling question when put by M. Thiers. 
There was a recognised constitu- 
tional party at the time, and into the 
hands of this party the Emperor put 
himself unreservedly ; when sending 
for Benjamin Constant, he imposed 
no further instructions upon that» 
ardent liberal than to mould his 
(Constant’s) own ideas into proper 
form. The work was quickly pre- 
pared, and Napoleon accepted every 
thing; liberty of the press, two 
chambers, responsible ministry, and 
all. The only difficulty between them 
related to the electoral suffrage ; 
but as both were agreed that there 
was “a profound vice inherent to uni- 
versal suffrage, that of being illusory,” 
no real obstacle appeared. The Con- 
stitution being settled, there remained 
simply the name by which it was to 
be announced. Benjamin Constant 
proposed, that inasmuch as the pro- 
posed act was a new Constitution, it 
should be called by such a term as 
would signify its meaning to the peo- 
ple; but Napoleon was weak enough 
to fear so public an admission of past 
errors. He accordingly insisted upon 
the adoption of such a title as would 
give to the new act the appearance of 
an addition to the so-called Constitu- 
tions of 1802 and 1804, by ey 
ing it as an Acte additionel aux Uon- 


stitutions de Empire. This was, in 
M. Thiers’ opinion, an egregious mis- 
take, inasmuch as it led the public to 
suppose that what was in reality a 
radical change, amounted to no more 
than a simple modification of existing 
despotic regulations, while in sub- 
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stance it was the most liberal Consti- 
tution with which the nation had ever 
before been endowed. Nevertheless, 
it was ill received. 

No one seemed grateful for a res- 
toration of rights too long withheld. 
Each party appeared to assume to it- 
self the privilege of dictating condi- 
tions of acceptance to a vanquished 
rather than converted dictator. Why 
should a single man, they asked one 
and all, take it upon himself to issue 
a plan of Constitution cut and dry? 
Why not defer such a work to a 
constituent assembly? The superior 
minds of Madame de Staél and of 
Sismondi, recognising the substantial 
merits of the work, supported it with 
zeal ; but Lafayette, the recognised 
head of the Constitutional party, would 
only afford the sanction of his author- 
ity to the additional act upon the 
condition that it should be put in force 
at once by the convocation of the new 
parliament. This was what Napoleon 
most feared to do, not because he meant 
to disappoint or deceive, but for the 
reason that, being obliged to take 
the field, he feared to leave behind 
him a new assembly, agitated by 
contending factions and without ex- 
perience, which in case of reverse, 
might, instead of setting an example 
of resolution and fortitude to the 
nation, be the first to give way to 
confusion and panic. Yet with the 
armies of Europe gathering together 
in front—armies which had only a 
little while before wrung from him 
his abdication—armies flushed with 
success, and embittered with the idea 
that they were advancing to punish 
a breach of faith; with such odds 
against him and with no other reli- 
able support than his own soldiery, 
and with his fortunes at the mercy of 
the first shock of arms, Napoleon felt 
obliged, against a will succumbing for 
the first time to distrust of his power, 
to stand at the bar of a parliament 
in the person of responsible Ministers. 

The people were accordingly sum- 
moned to pronounce a yes or no, to 
the Acte additionel, in the same way 
that in our own day they have been 
called on to restore the Empire. The 
nation answered languidly to the ap- 
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peal—a military reverse in Italy was 
interpreted to be of evil augury—Na- 
poleon had reckoned upon his brother- 
in-law Murat for support—Murat, in 
his giddy selfishness precipitated hos- 
tilities in the hope of snatching the 
crown of Italy united under his scep- 
tre ; he calculated upon Napoleon 
being victorious, and he wanted to 
meet his dangerous patron with an 
irreversible fait accompli. Murat 
beaten at Tolentino left the Austrians 
undisputed masters of Italy, and Na- 
poleon deprived of his only ally. From 
three tofour millions citizens had sanc- 
tioned the elevation of General Buona- 
parte to the crown—hardly a million 
and a quarter took the trouble of vot- 
ing for the Acte additionel. 

The first of June is appointed for 
the ceremony of the Champs de Mars. 
The Emperor, dressed in Imperial 
robes, proceeds to the spot, where 
the new Constitution is inaugurated 
in presence of the army, the magis- 
tracy, and the people. That Napo- 
leon did not go there in the best 
temper is proved by his petulant 
speech to poor Marshal Ney, whom 
not having seen for a month, he in- 
sulted with the remark, “I thought 
you had gone off to the emigrés ;” 
in other words, I thought you a trai- 
tor. 

At length the Parliament meets, 
and the first act of the Chamber of 
Representatives is to defeat the inten- 
tions of Napoleon, to have his bro- 
ther Lucien raised to the Presidential 
Chair, for which, had he dared, he 
would have dissolved the assembly. 
At the same time a royalist insurrec- 
tion bursts out in La Vendee, which, 
although unable to acquire consist- 
ency, obliges him to direct 20,000 sol- 
diers that could ill be spared, to watch 
over the disaffected West. As if it 
was his doom to drink the last bitter 
dregs of humiliation at home, before 
suffering a final military humiliation 
in Belgium, his own Minister of Police, 
whom he dare not dismiss, the treach- 
erous Fouché, coolly advised him to 
assuage the rancour of his enemies by 
offering to Europe and to France the 
relief of his abdication in favour of 
his son. 
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LOLOTTE THE BORDELAISE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Pretty Mary, Irish Mary, here, beside the swift Garonne, 

Jewelled beauties gleam around me fine as ever sun shone on ; 

Thro’ the noontide summer glories flash their full eyes piercing rays, 
Blinding e’en the southern splendours of their climate’s radiant days. 
Dark those eyes, but bright their glances, in each look soft passion burns ; 
Still my heart to distant Erin and my own fond Mary turns. 


Thy young bosom may not rival Bordelaise’ voluptuous swell, 

Yet the heart that leaps beneath it loves as truly, warm and well. 
Dark are thine eyes too, my Mary, in the light their depths reveal, 
As along thro’ evening shadow tow’rds thy home I softly steal, 

I behold those meanings modest which disclose the nameless grace 
That imparts such charms alluring to thy beautiful young face. 
Eyes more luminously lovely ne’er have glorified the day, 

Lips more rosy-ripe ne’er parted to the touch of love’s assay. 


How those thoughts come rushing o’er me as the brightening moonbeams 
fall, 

Lighting up the darkling river, and Saint Michael’s turrets tall ; 

Graceful groups, their arms entwining, city maids for gay Bastide,* 

Leave, with day, all cares behind them, and across the river speed ; 

Join the dance, the merry chorus, joke and laugh, and speak with eyes 


Sparkling, glowing, like reflexions of their own star-crowded skies ;— 

Speak with eyes, and smiles, and motion, all their moonlight actions 
speak, 

But the blush is absent, Mary, such as would adorn thy cheek, 

Should a lover e’en in moonlight breathe his passion in thine ear 

Yet the Bordelaise are blameless—blushes are not native here. 
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Listen to a pleasant story of a maiden of Bordeaux, 

Who was loved, and wooed, and married—'tis not very long ago— 

And not only was she married, and had children twain as weil, 

But she buried her first husband ; and the second I heard teil- 

Told were rather better English; but my theme you know is French, 
Therefore give me some allowance if on Lindley’s rules I trench ; 

Well, the second mate marital was a lad of martial grade- 

Her first good man-—the one she buried—carried on a thriving trade 

In toys and juvenile allurements, drums and bugles, hoops, balls, kites 
She herself was, eke, alluring, as a dancer seen in tights. 

Sweet Loldtte, the blooming widow of the toymaker, deceased, 

Was fond of larking—grief is carking—did she mourn him? not the least. 
For to say the truth, the whole truth, Jules (defunct), was quite a brute ; 
The man was jealous of his bonne femme—that he’d reason I dispute. 
Loldtte was ’mong the ballet dancers famed for numerous faux pas, 
Because her dancing steps were so so ; but her legs were, by the law, 

The most magnificent supporters of a girl I ever saw ; 

And without Loldtte no ballet, in ker time, would ever “ draw.” 


Ah! I’m wandering, mooning, pondering overmuch on sweet Loldtte, 
And my moral Mentor bids me think not of her, and—I’1l not. 

Sweet Loldtte the ballet dancer, sometime widow, now the wite 

Of Sergeant Victor Adolphe L’ Argent led a very jolly life. 


* La Bastide, a pretty environ of Bordeaux. 
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And the way the Sergeant wooed her, and the way the Sergeant won 

Was this wise: said he, “Loldtte, you'll marry me.” Said she, “It’s 
done.” 

And done it was, without more nonsense. “I have conquered,’ quoth 
L’ Argent. e 

“© you've conquered, have you, monsieur—but, perhaps, you may be 
Wrong ; 4 

If you conquer me, I promise, it shan’t be without a fight.’ : 

She didn’t speak this loudly, mark you—and I think Loldtte was right. 

Hear now why she married L’Argent. She was young—he rather old— 

She had two young ones—they’re expensive—and ’twas rumoured he had 
gold. 

And she wished—no one could blame—her name should still be stainless, 
chaste— 

Tho’ marrying the Sergeant Victor proved she had’nt (he had) taste ; 

Beside it round the neck of slander placed a strangling Gordian knot, 

And acted on the tongues of spinsters like an ethical garotte. 


SERGEANT VICTOR ADOLPHE L’ ARGENT. 


Sergeant Victor Adolphe L’Argent ne’er was called a handsome man : 

The hero’s nose was like the handle of a very ill-used can ; 

The Sergeant’s eyes did much resemble those of an expiring trout ; 

The Sergeant’s teeth—I can’t describe them—all but one had fallen out. 

The hay that’s munched by hungry horses is not of pretty hue: 

In portrait, should his locks be coloured, pigment of that tint would do. 

The err limbs—no, limb, he’d but one, t’other disappeared some- 
ow— 


His limb (Loldtte’s are re-appearing—most ey now)— 


His limbs and arms, of each one only, bijous called of battles fought, 

Tho’ merely fit for instant burial, wer’nt buried, as they ought. 

The Sergeant’s chest and hack, tween shoulders, were, for him, uncommon 
wide ; 

His tailor said, full twenty inches circled Adolphe side from side : 

How such ample broad proportions ’scaped from battle, sword, and ball, 

Was a marvel ; but that people said, he wasn’t there at all. 

Such was L’Argent, as admiring I recall his personnel— 

But his temper ’twas as fiery as (the Cockney’s call it) ’ell. 

The penchant of the handsome husband (No. 2) of sweet Loldtte 

Was—you'll say, I’m joking, Mary, but pardéle @honneur, I am not— 

Was—the Sergeant was peculiar—guess—and take good time to think— 

You give it up, that’s strange—his penchant was for—food, and sleep, 
and drink ! 

*Twas owing to a vow the Sergeant made and scrupulously kept, 

And while daily two parts keeping, observed the third whene’er he slept. 

Sweet —— L’Argent had her weakness—where’s the woman who has 
not !— 

Bitter beer was madame’s weakness—Bass, in bottle, wood, or pot. 

In Bordeaux, Bass is not cheap tipple at hotel or restaurant ; 

But lots of bottles came to madame—thought L’ Argent, there's something 
wrong, 

She lays out all her ballet earnings—perquisites of those fine legs- 

So she cannot buy the “ bitter,” still it comes in bottles, kegs. 

Quoth the Sergeant, “ I will watch her, and should I discover harm 

To me, my honor, or mes enfants (yet unborn) by this left arm”— 

(The arm remaining meant the Sergeant who was what is called a wag)— 

“T shall have a deadly vengeance.’ Enter Loldtte, and her bag. 

It was night, and such a night was seldom e’en in Bordeaux seen. 

Madame L'Argent and the Sergeant lived in Rue Sainte Catherine. 

“T was thinking,” said the Sergeant, as his wife came bouncing in, 

“Tf to kill a faithless woman were a murder—nay, a sin ?” 
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JEALOUSY AND BITTER BEER. 


“Think’st thou, Victor, I am faithless, that thine eyes regard me so ?” 
Translating Victor L’Argent’s patois ’tis, “ I can’t say yes or no.” 
“ But thou.can’st, and must, my L’ Argent. Answer me, and quickly too.” 
“ Hold hard”- -translating still—“ most thirsty—let me finish my ragout.” 
The Sergeant was at supper, solus, and had merely left a “ sketch” 
Of any thing at all for madame ; seeing which, thought she, “the wretch.” 
= Methinks, Adolphe, thou’rt very churlish—nought hast left me in the 
ish ; 
And — actest thou in this wise?’ “Cause I like it, madame— 
pish ! 
I do not love thee—nay, I loathe thee—thou shalt "bide no longer here. 
Balls and bastions—I am—amI? Listen, madame—Bitter Beer ! 
Ha ! I’ve caught thee—does the mention of perfidious Albion’s drink 
Cause thee no emotion, madame—ha ! thou'rt silent—ha! dost shrink- 
His name, grand diew, his name, I say ?” 
“The brewer’s name is Bass, I think,” 
Quoth Madame Victor Adolphe L’ Argent, and she winked a curious wink. 
The Sergeant, with one arm uplifted, breathed a pray’r—he prayed for 
two— 
“Oh! if I had my missing member would I not, ma’am, ‘do’ for you ? 
But thus I'll do, and end my sorrows.” Saying which the Sergeant drew 
His dinner-knife athwart his windpipe. Seeing this his good wife flew 
Across the floor, and seized the weapon, to which still he fain would cling. 
“ Muff,” cried madame, “turn the sharp edge if you really mean the thing.” 
“Ho ! she mocks me—me, her husband! I will not endure this slight.” 
And the Sergeant swore the river should contain his corpse that night. 
He oped the door—’twas very gloomy—so he called for candle-light, 
But Loldtte said, “ Farewell, Sergeant, gas-lamps make the river bright.” 


THE DENOUEMENT, 


Sadly tow’rds the river wending, stumped the Sergeant bump, bump, bump ; 
His rage had made the poor man thirsty, and he halted at a pump, 
And was lifting up the ladle when a seaman passing near 
Cried, “ My hearty, that’s cold comfort ; come, I’li “stand” some bitter 
beer.” 
“ Bitter beer !” repeated L’ Argent, “ oh, I hate the odious name— 
Ha ! mon dieu, a notion strikes me, I may trace thro’ him her shame. 
Bitter beer, I do not drink it.” That was false, Loldtte well knew. 
Then the seaman laughed, observing, “ Really, Sergeant, is that true ?”’ 
“True or false,” retorted L’Argent, “ how you know me, I demand ?”’ 
The tar fenced off; “I deal in ‘ bitter,’ but my sales are—underhand.” 
“JT will denounce thee,” cried the Sergeant, “for thy trade is contraband.” 
“Tndeed you won't, brave Sergeant L’Argent”—and he took him by the 
hand. 
“T was coming up to see you in the Rue Sainte Catherine ; 
And how’s Loldtte? she knows ’m coming.” Victor’s eyes were glowing 
green— 
He stamped, he foamed, he swore—Lord bless us, soldiers are so given to 
swear— 
That if a Sergeant didn’t practise ’twould, indeed, be wondrous rare. 
“Knows I’m coming!” gasped the Sergeant, turning round to leave the 
ins 
The queer eyes of poor Victor L’Argent rested on his wife, Loldtte. 
“This is too much,” shrieked the Sergeant, “T will end my wretched life.” 
“You'd better not.” “Who are you, villain?’ ‘I’m the brother of your 
wife.” 
“A thousand pardons, monsieur, grant me ; and ten thousand, thou my 
dear.” 
“Qne condition.” “Name it, good wife.’ “Do not drink my bitter 
beer.” 
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“T will not, upon my honour ;” and his only hand he placed : 
On his breast, and, thence removing, passed it round her yielding waist. 


Ere three months dejected Bordeaux mourned the legs of sweet 
She “ cut’’ the ballet, and her reasons—but her reasons matter not— 


ldtte ; 


I only add, the happy Sergeant was a father—loved his child ; 
And a café chantant opened, where Loldtte draws “ bitter” mild. 


Has the “ pleasant story” pleased you ? 


Can you fancy sweet Loldtte ¢ 


Do you like her Sergeant husband—as for my part, I do not— _ 
Do your thoughts e’er fly to Bordeaux, as from Bordeaux mine take 


wing ? 


In the-meantime, till I see you, let me truly write and sing, 

Pretty Mary, Irish Mary, here, beside the swift Garonne, 

Jewelled beauties gleam around me fine as ever sun shone on ; 

Thro’ the noontide summer glories flash their full eyes piercing rays, 
Blinding e’en the southern splendours of their climate’s radiant days. 
Dark those eyes, but bright their glances, in each look soft passion burns ; 
Still my heart to distant Erin and my own fond Mary turns. 






THE processes by which the worship 
due to One All-Powerful, Alli-Wise, 
and All-Good Being, was changed 
into a worship paid to the manifesta- 
tions of his power, to the spirits of 
dead heroes and philosophers, and to 
mere animal instincts, will never be 
clearly understood. All that we know 
is that such was the result, and that 
there was considerable variety among 
different races in the objects of wor- 
ship, and the modes of rendering this 
worship. The forests, the mountains, 
the seas, streams, and lakes, had their 
tutelary spirits. None of the deities, 
major or minor, were all-powerful, 
and the beneficent powers had often 
to contend with those of a malevolent 
character to protect their human fa- 
vourites or their own peculiar domains 
from their baleful attacks. 

But Christianity was at last preach- 
ed, and these various objects of wor- 
ship were flung from their pillars 
and altars, with more or less effect, ac- 
cording to the natural disposition of 
peoples or individuals. This one be- 
came fully convinced of the existence 
of the One Supreme Deity, but he had, 
since his earliest years, called on the 
genii of the hill behind his cottage, 
the forest in which it stood, and the 
spriug-well gushing from the neigh- 
bouring rock. Reason and religion 
convinced him that the existence of 
these fancied beings was but a delu- 
sion, but long habit and imagination 
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made their presence still felt. Where 
a stronger Christian light and spirit 
was infused, the evil-disposed beings of 
Paganism were associated and identi- 
fied with the devils, and those of a 
beneficent character were supposed 
to be the angels who had not openly 
joined Lucifer in his revolt, nor yet 
were sufticiently innocent in intention 
to be allowed to retain their heavenly 
inheritance. These wander through 
space, have temporary abodes on 
earth, and must remain in ignorance 
of their future destiny till the Day of 
Judgment. 

But the genii of the mother earth, 
of the light-giving and fertilizing sun, 
of the moon, of the sea, of the air, of 
love, of war, of the hills, the groves, 
the lakes, and of the powers by which 
the preservation of life is secured, 
would not allow themselves to be for- 
gotten. So, ardent but mistaken 
missionaries seeing that assemblies 
would take place by such a spring, in 
such a grove, or on such a hill, de- 
voted hill, grove, or spring to some 
saint ; and by degrees the intercession 
of St. Bride or St. John, was invoked, 
where sacrifices were offered, or im- 
pure rites celebrated to nymph or 
dryad. Human nature left to itself, 
without restraint, will fall into corrupt 
practices, and our meetings at i 
wells, and holy thorns, and the burial 
places or churches of patron saints 
(patterns), however innocent they may 
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possibly have been in the zealous 
days of early Christian life, at last 


came to exhibit the restoration of 


Pagan customs in the practical wor- 
ship of Bacchus, Venus, and other 
disreputable gods and goddesses. 

A festival was held in honour of 
the sun (Baal among the Pheenicians 
and Celts) at midsummer, distin- 
guished by licence and irregularities. 
As the imperfect Christians would 
still keep up the sinful practices 
without the actual worship, the fes- 
tival of St. John the Baptist, was ap- 
pointed for the same period, to give 
a good direction to the excited feel- 
ings of the masses. Among our Celtic 
ancestors, another festival was held 
at the close of the harvest labours, 
and the securing of plenty for the 
cold season: it was replaced by a 
festival in honour of all the saints. 
The unbridled Saturnalia of mid- 
winter was happily dethroned by our 
greatest Christian solemnity. 

On St. John’s Eve we still set the 
Baal fires to blaze on hills, our boys 
and girls jump through the fiames, 
as children were passed between 
the fires of the grim idol Moloch, 
and brands are flung into the fields 
of young corn to secure their fertility. 
On All Saints’ Eve tricks are made, 
sometimes in the Devil’s name, to 
ascertain the inquirer’s future hus- 
band—a practice linked by a long 
chain to the auguries of heathenism. 
We are influenced by the Holy Spirit, 
breathing over the world at the period 
of Christmas, but we have had, and 
in some place, have still, our mum- 
mers and masqueraders, the shades 
of those who in Pagan Rome ran from 
house to house, dressed in the skins of 
wolves and other wild animals, feel- 
ing themselves for the time, exempt 
from every kind of restraint. Our 
Twelfth-Night cakes and revelry are 
borrowed from our pagan ancestors. 
Our love-letters on Valentine’s day, 
and our long dances, and our May- 
bushes, and our May-boys, and May- 


girls, and May-poles, are all copies of 


some of the worst of pagan institu- 
tions and practices. 

If any unreflecting reader choose 
to ask how impressions of a supersti- 
tion, long exploded, could possibly 
endure so long in the full day-blaze 
of Christianity, he is requested to 
look abroad, and examine the labour, 
the time, the care, and the expense 
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required to keep alive in the world, a 
spirit of Christian piety, of morality, 
and of civilization, and to prevent 
society from falling into a state of 
barbarism. Let him endeavour to 
represent to himself, what would be 
the state of these islands in the year 
1900, if, in the interim, all the func- 
tions of clergymen, tutors, and lec- 
turers on moral philosophy were sus- 
pended, and if neither religious, nor 
moral, nor secular instruction were 
given to any children within the re- 
mainder of this present century. 

The materials of the pagan mytho- 
logy were, in time, wrought into the 
texture of the legendary literature of 
the early and middle ages of Christi- 
anity. Aphrodite and Artemis se- 
lected lovers from among mortals. 
Melusina, Viviana, Morgana, and 
other beautiful and celebrated fairies, 
followed their example in enthralling 
Christian knights. The JLianhan 
sighe (Fairy love) still attaches herself 
to some favoured mortal, who is 
thenceforward lost to human afiec- 
tion, and becomes what in pagan times 
would have been called a’ Nympho- 
Jept. The earliest Irish legend on 
this subject is to be found in the 
second volume of the “ Ossianic 
Transactions.” Juno, and the three 
Fates, assisted at the births of 
mortals—so do the fairies. The in- 
flexible destinies were called ‘the 
Parcee (merciful). The timorous cot- 
tager propitiates the fairies by ad- 
dressing them as the Duine Matha, 
“The Good People.” Hepheestion, 
and his swart cyclops, forged impreg 
nable armour for favoured heroes— 
the dwarf workers in the Northern 
mines did the same for the terrible 
sea-kings. In the penetralia, at each 
side of the fire, were the lares and 
penates to keep blessings about the 
abode of the master. The Kobolds 
frequented favoured houses to bless 
the servants’ efforts, or even do 
their work. Apollo and Hercules got 
much trouble destroying great hydras. 
Fion MacCumhail murdered piasts in 
nearly every lake in Ireland. Achilles 
was rendered invulnerable in every 
part of his body except his heel. 
Siegfried, the dragon slayer, could 
not be wounded except at a portion 
of his back, the size of a small leaf. 
The Golden Fleece brought misery to 
its possessors—so did the Nibelun- 
gen oad. The three goddesses so re- 
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verenced among the Gauls and Ger- 
mans, and the Druidic priestesses 
afterwards substituted for them, be- 
came at last the fairies or Breton 
Korigans; and the herbs of Druidic 
rites, still retain their power at All- 
Hallow Tide, in furnishing truthful 
visions of their future husbands to 
superstitious damsels. 

he Druidic cup of divination and 
science, the cup of power of the Ca- 
biri, and the goblet belonging to the 
Persian king and magician, Giam- 
schid, became the Saint Graal which 
the Knights of King Arthur sought 
with such perseverance. But the in- 
quisitive student will easily discover 
hundreds of such similarities in what 
degenerated from earnest belief among 
Pagans to mere superstition among 
Christians. 

The name Fairy has given rise to 
long disquisitions. The nearest root, 
in sound at least, is the Persian Peri. 
Then we have for the correct name, 
Fay, the Fata, or destinies, which be- 
came Fada in the Provencal, and 
Hada in the Spanish tongues. The 
Greek language furnishes Mvipa: (the 
Fates), and the propitiating Parce 

merciful), applied to the destinies, 
as its representative in the Good 
people, applied to the Fays in Ire- 
land. The Gaelic name is Sighe, 
which is not found out of Ireland and 
the Highlands, except at La font de 
Seée, in Poitou. The Breton Kori- 
gan may derive from Kovpy, young 
maid, or, perhaps, the Celtic corvig, a 
hill. The word Fairy, or Faerie, is 
yrepenty the state or condition of the 
ays. 


The ensuing traditions, or legends, 
or whatever they may be called, have 
been altogether procured from oral 
authority in the county of Wexford. 


The drudging Pooka, is the only ex- 
ception, a Kildare nurse being his 
chronicler. In Wexford the fairies’ 
little broguemaker is called the luri- 
keen, not leprechaun, or cluricawn, as 
in other parts of Ireland. This is 
nearer his old Saxon name lubrican, 
and may be due to the English ele- 
ment among our Wexford population. 

The subjoined legend was heard 
from the lips of an intelligent woman, 
who, despite the want of books in her 
neighbourhood, had amassed a con- 
siderable stock of information on 
the legendary history of Ireland, on 
sacred history, and even on the sub- 
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ject of Heathen mythology. She had 
a retentive memory for poetry, and 
could recite many from the 
Tliad and Paradise Lost, and the 
greater part of the Battle of Aughrim. 
She was a woman of gentle manners, 
and rather looked up to by her neigh- 
bours. Much of her literary stores 
were obtained from one who was a 
wandering pedler, a poet, and a 
usurer. He was gifted with a sur- 
prising memory, and would recite 
passages from Milton and other mas- 
ters in the art for hours on winter 
nights at his established resting places 
through the country. 

Before he would begin his es 
from Irish History, or Milton, or the 
Iliad, the children should be sent to 
bed ; and if any ignorant yet inquisi- 
tive listener interrupted him by what 
he considered an untimely question, 
he would suspend his recitation for 
half-an-hour, or in some cases, the 
entire evening. Notwithstanding his 
literary attainments, he was sadly de- 
ficient in what were considered good 
manners among the small farmers, 
tradesmen, and comfortable peasants. 
But Dhonocha Rua, his poetry, es- 
pecially his pamphlet, for which he 
was tried for his life at the Summer 
Assizes, in Wexford, in 1775, and ac- 
quitted chiefly through the exertions 
of George Ogle, his sayings, his ec- 
centric manners, and his law-suits, 
would make an article in themselves. 
We must return to Mrs. K. and her 


LEGEND OF TEMPLESHAMBO. 


“ A long time ago, the pool near the 
bridge of Thuar, was infested by a ter- 
rible beast, in the shape of a dragon. He 
laid waste all the Duffrey from Kilmeas- 
hil out to Moghurry, and the king of 
this part of the country didn’t know 
what to do. His very breath was so 
strong that he could suck a horse into 
his throat, if he smelled him within three 
miles of his pool. 

‘* At last, he sent messengers to the 
court of the head king of Ireland, who 
lived somewhere in Munster, to see if 
he would send some great warrior to 
circumvent this devil of a serpent, that 
would soon not leave a single family 
alive on this side the Slaney. 

“ Off went the messengers, and no- 
thing need be told of their travels till 
they came to the court. They up and 
told their story, but the king was un- 
willing to fix on any one, it was so en- 
tirely dangerous. However the hot 
blood was never wanting among the 
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Irish, and so three brave fellows—an 
O’Brien, an O’Farrel, andan O’Kennedy, 
volunteered. 

‘* Well, oneof these,I won't say which, 
was so impatient to set out—nothing 
could be like it; and ‘if the first lot 
didn’t fall on him he'd roar his arm off.’ 
But what will you have of it? the day 
before they were to leave, the buck got 
an impression on his chest, or the palate 
of his mouth was down—some meeah 
was over him at any rate: he said he 
wasn’t fit to go, and sure enough, its the 
truth he was telling. There was a bro- 
ther of his in the house—a big slob of a 
boy, that never got any thing better to 
do than turn out the cows or thrash fod- 
der for the cattle. Well becomes my 
brave lad, he goes to the king, and says 
he, ‘My family will be disgraced for 
ever if your majesty doesn’t let me go 
instead of my brother.’ The king looked 
at him as if he had horns on him, but he 
was a fine strong young fellow, and had 
a good innocent look, and something 
very resolute in his eyes. ‘Well, go 
in God's name,’ says the king: David 
killed Goliah with a small stone. 

“* Off they set, by valleys and moun- 
tains, till they cameto Bullawn-a-Rinka, 
there on the top of Coolgarrow hill. 
They put up their spy-glasses, and saw 
the beast stretched out down below, 
very stupid after a fog-meal he got on a 
small party of strange soldiers. 

“*Now, if you'll consent,’ says the 
big boy, ‘I'll try the battle first, and if 
I fall it will be no great loss ;’ but they 
would not agree to his offer: so they 
cast lots, and sure enough, he got the 
chance. ‘Now,’ says he again, ‘bear 
a hand while the thief is asleep;’ and so 
‘they cut down trees, and made the full 
of a big sack of charcoal. 

**He got into it with a sharp skian, 
and made them fill all about him with 
the black logs. Before they closed it he 
says to his comrades—‘ Get to the top of 
the nearest part of Mount Leinster there 
beyond, and if you see a smoke near the 
pool after three hours, kindle a fire, and 
that will be a sign to all the country that 
the piastha is slain. You, messengers, 
get across to Ferns as fast you can lay 
leg to ground, and tell your king what's 
going on.’ 

** Just as he said, just so they did, and 
the two knights were hardly up on the 
mountain, when they saw the monster 
waking up and stretching himself. He 
began to snuff about, and when he turned 
his nose towards Coolgarrow, he began 

to suck like vengeance. The sack came 
through the air like a bow-arra, and 
struck the inside of his jaw with such 
force that it almost knocked him down. 
He didn’t like the taste of the coals, so 
he swallowed the sack, body and bones, 
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and when the boy found himself in his 
belly, he got out his skian and gashed 
away under him; and the piastha find- 
ing something going on in his inside, 
rolled away to the pool. The pain was 
growing worse and worse, and just as 
he was tumbling heels over head into 
the water, his belly was cut through, and 
out tumbled the Munster man safe and 
sound on the sod. - 

** He lost no time till he made a fire ; 
and, by my word, there was another fire 
soon on Mount Leinster, and another on 
Black Stairs and every hill round, and 
such joy and delight as there was we'll 
never see any way. 

‘¢* But the brave boy was devout too. 
He determined he’d build a church out 
of gratitude, and he prayed that he 
might be shown a proper place to make 
the foundation. So he had a dream, 
and the next morning he saw a duck 
and mallard flying along. He followed 
them across Thuar Bridge, and over the 
hill to Templeshambo. There they 
lighted, the drake on the near side of 
the stream, and the duck on the far one. 
So he built a monastery on one side and 
a nunnery on the other, and long after 
there wasn’t a stick nor astone of either 
of them left, there was not a woman buried 
on one side, nor a man on the other, 
till the devil bewitched the people of 
Ballinlugg to bury Blue Cap on the 
men’s side within a foot of the body of 
brave old Daniel Jourdan that fought 
with Sarsfield at Aughrim, and you all 
know how it fared with her.” 


There is scarcely a lake in Ireland 
without its legend of a worm or pias- 
tha, destroyed by Fion MacCumhail, 
or one of the old saints. As the early 
missionaries were unable to induce 
their converts to give up the recita- 
tion of these pagan fables, they turned 
them to account by investing them 
with a new character. The worm or 
serpent was the devil, and his con- 
queror was St. Michael. Kilmeashil 
church-yard lies a little better than 
a mile away from Lough na Piastha : 
the name is a corruption of Vi/-Mihil, 
“Church of St. Michael.” The later 
story-tellers, however, found it more 
to their purpose, to leave out the 
spiritual element, and so the legend 
by degrees resumed its ancient cha- 
racter, substituting Christian knights 
for three of the Ossianic heroes. 

About the year 1808, a report ran 
through the Duffrey, that some spawn 
of the old serpent had made its ap- 


pearance in the pool, and was seen 
tearing across the fields that divide 
it from Kennystown bog, and plung- 
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ing into one of the deepest bog-holes. 
Some hundreds of people collected 
after Mass one Sunday, and, armed 
with pitchforks, fishing-spears, and 
spades, perambulated the bog the 
whole afternoon, with intent to slay 
the young worm. They were obliged 
to separate towards nightfall without 
a glimpse of him—head, body, or tail. 

The authority for the following 
household sketch, is, as we have said, 
a native of the county of Kildare. 
She is at this present time, enjoying 
her dignified leisure, in this old city 
of Dublin, after having nursed a noisy 
family of seven children. She is 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
the narrative, which is given nearly 
in her own phraseology. The super- 
natural agent will not fit comfortably 
in any of the divisions of the spiri- 
tual world made by Grimm, Croker, 
Keightley, and others. He would be 
the Lubber-Fiend of Milton, or the 
Brownie of Scotland, or the Kobold 
of the North, but for once having been 
a “christened man.” Every one up 
to the mere alphabet of fairy lore, 
knows that the pooka does not con- 
descend to household drudgery, but 
Betty W. and her townspeople would 
give the sprite in question no other 
name ; and in consequence, the present 
editor of the tale does not feel en- 
titled to take any liberties with the 
title which his neighbours thought 
best adapted to him. 


THE KILDARE POOKA. 


“Mr, H—— R——,when he wasalive, 
used to live a good deal in Dublin, and 
he was once a great while out of the 
country on account of the ‘ Ninety-eight’ 
business. But the servants kept on in 
the big house at Rath——, all the same 
as if the family was at home. Well, 
they used to be frightened out of their 
lives after going to their beds, with the 
banging of the kitchen door and the 
clattering of the fire-irons, and the pots, 
and plates, and dishes. One evening 
they sat up ever so long, keeping one 
another in heart with telling stories 
about ghosts and fetches and that,— 
when, what would you have of it? the 
little scullery boy that used to be sleep- 
ing over the horses, and couldn’t get 
room at the fire, crept into the hot 
hearth, and when he got tired listening 
to the stories, sorra fear him but he fell 
dead asleep. 

“Well and good, after they were all 
gone, and the fire raked up, he was woke 
with the noise of the kitchen door open- 


ing, and the trampling of an ass on the 
kitchen floor. He peeped out, and what 
should he see but a big grey ass, sure 
enough, sitting on his currabingo, and 
yawning before the fire. After a little, 
he looked about him, and began scratch- 
ing his ears as if he was quite tired, and 
says he, ‘I may as well begin first as 
last.’ The poor boy’s teeth began to 
chatter in his head, for says he, ‘now 
he’s goin’ to ate me;’ but the fellow with 
the long ears anG tail on him, had some- 
thing else todo. He stirred up the fire, 
and then he brought in a pail of water 
from the pump, and filled a big pot, 
that he put on the fire before he went 
out. He then put in his hand—foot I 
mean,—into the hot hearth, and pulled 
out the little boy. He let a roar out of 
him with the fright, but the pooka only 
looked at him, and thrust out his 
lower lip to show how little he valued 
him, and then he pitched him into his 
pew again. 

‘* Well, he then lay down before the 
fire till he heard the boil coming on 
the water, and maybe there wasn't a 
plate, or a dish, or a spoon on the 
dresser, that he didn’t fetch and put into 
the pot, and wash and dry the whole 
bilin’ of ’em as well as eer a kitchen 
maid from that to Dublin town. He 
then put all of them up in their places 
on the shelves, and, if he didn’t give a 
good sweepin’ to the kitchen after all, 
leave it till again. Then he comes and 
sits fornent the boy, let down one of his 
ears and cocked up the other, and gave 
agrin. The poor fellow strove to roar 
out, but not a dheeg ’ud come out of his 
throat. The last thing the pooka done 
was to rake up the fire, and walk out, 
giving such a slap o’ the door that the 
boy thought the house couldn't help 
tumbling down. 

** Well, to be sure, if there wasn’t a 
hullabulloo next morning when the peor 
fellow told his story! They could talk 
of nothing else the whole day. One said 
one thing, another said another, but a 
fat, lazy scullery girl said the wittiest 
thing of all. ‘Musha!’ saysshe, ‘ifthe 
pooka does be cleaning up every thing 
that way when we're asleep what should 
we be slaving ourselves for, doing his 
work? ‘Sha gu dheine, says another: 
‘them’s the wisest words you ever said, 
Kauth: it’s meself wont contradict you.’ 

“Sosaid sodone. Not a bit of aplate 
or dish saw a drop of water that evening, 
and not a besom was laid on the floor, 
and every one went to bed soon aftersun- 
down. Next morning every thing was as 
fine as fire in the kitchen, and the lord 
mayor might eat his dinner off the flags. 
It was great ease to the lazy servants, 
you may depend, and every thing went 
on well till a fool-hardy gag of a boy 
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said he would stay up one night and 
have a chat with the pooka. 

“ He was a little daunted when the door 
was thrown open, and the ass marched 
up tothefire. He didn’t open his mouth 
till the pot was filled, and the pooka 
lying snug and sausty before the fire. 

*«* Ah then, sir!’ says he, at last, pick- 
ing up courage, ‘if it isn’t taking a li- 
berty, might I ax who you are, and 
why are you so kind as to do half of the 
day’s work for the girls every night?’ 
‘No liberty at all,’ says the pooka, says 
he: ‘I'll tell youand welcome. Iwasa 
servant here in the time of Squire R.’s 
father, and was the laziest rogue that 
ever was clothed and fed, and done no- 
thing for it. When my time came for 
the other world, this is the punishment 
was laid on me—to come here, and do 
all this labour every night, and then go 
out inthe cold. It isn’t so bad in the 
fine weather, but if you only knew what 
it is to stand with your head between 
your legs, facing the storm, from mid- 
night to sun-rise on a bleak winter 
night!’ ‘And could we do any thing 
for your comfort, my poor fellow?’ says 
the boy. ‘Musha, I don’t know,’ says 
the pooka; ‘but I think a good quilted 
frieze coat would help to keep the life in 
me, them long nights.’ ‘ Why then, in 
throth, we'd be the ungratefulest of 
people if we didn’t feel for you.’ 

“To make a long story short, the next 
night but two, the boy was there again, 
and if he didn’t delight the poor pooka, 
holding up a fine warm coat before him, 
it’s no matter! Betune the pooka and 
the man, his legs were got into the four 
arms of it, and it was buttoned down his 
breast and his belly, and he was so 
pleased, he walked up to the glass to see 
how he looked. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘it’s a 
long lane that has no turning. I am 
much obliged to yourself and your fel- 
low-servants. Youshave made me happy 
at last: good night to you.’ 

** So he was walking out but the other 
cried, ‘Och! sure you're going too soon : 
what about the washing and sweeping?’ 
‘Ah, you may tell the girls that they 
must now get their turn. My punish- 
ment was to last till I was thought worthy 
of a reward for the way I done my duty. 
You'll see me no more.’ And no more 
they did, and right sorry they were for 
being in such a hurry to reward the un- 
grateful pooka.” 


It is probable that the next tradi- 
tion is to be met outside the Pale, and 


even as far as Connemara, but the 
writer has heard or read it nowhere 
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since he learned it in his youth from 
Mrs. K., the already quoted authority. 


THE LONG SPOON. 


“ The Devil and the hearth-money col- 
lector for Bantry, set out one summer 
morning to decide a bet they made* the 
night before over a jug of punth. They 
wanted to see which would have the best 
load at sunset, and neither was to pick 
up any thing that wasn’t offered with 
the good-will of the giver. They passed 
by a house and they heard the poor va- 
nithee cry out to her lazy daughter, ‘O, 
musha,——take you for a lazy sthron- 
shuch of a girl! do you intend to get up 
to-day?” ‘Oh, oh! says the tax-man, 
‘there is a lob for you, Nick.’ *Ovoch!’ 
says the other, ‘it wasn't from her heart 
she said it: we must pass on.’ The next 
cabin they were passing, the woman was 
on the bawn-ditch crying out to her 
husband, that was mending one of his 
brogues inside: ‘Oh, tattheration to you, 
Mick! you never rung them pigs, and 
there they are in the potato drills rootin’ 
away; the——run to Lusk with them!’ 
‘Another windfall for you,’ saysthe man 
of the ink-horn, but the old thief only 
shook his horns and wagged his tail. So 
they went on, and ever so many prizes 
offered to the black fellow without him 
taking one. Here it was a gorsoon play- 
ing marvels when he should be using his 
clappers in the corn-field; and there it 
was a lazy drone of a servant asleep 
with his face to the sod, when he ought 
to be weeding. No one thought of offer- 
ing the hearth-money man even a drink 
of buttermilk, and at last the sun was 
within half a foot of the edge of Cool- 
iagh. They were just then passing thro 
Monamolin, and a poor woman that 
was straining her supper in a skeeoge 
outside her cabin door, seeing the two 
standing at the bawn gate, bawled out, 
‘Uh, here’s the hearth-money-man,—— 
Tun away wid ‘im!’ ‘ Got a bite at last,’ 
says Nick. ‘Oh, no, no! it wasn't from 
her heart she said it,’ says the collector. 
‘Indeed an’ it was from the very foun- 
dation stone of her heart itcame. No 
help for misfortunes ; in with you,’ says 
he, opening the mouth of his big black 
bag; and whether the devil was ever 
after seen taking the same walk or not, 
no one ever laid eyes on his fellow-tra- 
veller again.” 


The Cooliagh or White Mountain 
forms part of thenorth-west boundary 
of Wexford. The mere English reader 
is informed that the skeeoge or flat- 


* Let not the reporter of these legends incur blame for the neglect of the pluper- 
fect tense so striking in the language of his country authorities. 
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tish wicker basket, having received 
the potatoes and boiling water on the 
pavement, lets the liquid off to the 
pool at the bottom of the yard. The 
shields of the ancient Irish called 
skiaghs, consisting of strong leather, 
or plates over a wicker frame-work, 
were called skiaghs. 

At some period of the troubles in 
Munster a small tribe emigrated to 
the north-east portion of the county 
Wexford. The following legend con- 
nected with the family, was current 
among the descendants who lived, 
and loved, and sinned, and fought the 
battle of life half a century since. 


TUE PROPHET BEFORE HIS TIME. 


“About a hundred years ago lived Mr. 
Diarmuid K., a strong gentleman-farmer 
of this family. His place was not far 
from Slieve Buie. He was much addict- 
ed to the study of astrology, and the oc- 
cult works of Cornelius Agrippa. When 
his only son was about a month old, one 
of his servant boys ran into the parlour 
one day to tell him a circumstance that 
had greatly astonished himself: ‘Oh, 
master,’ said he, ‘the black cow was just 
while ago under the old thorn-tree in 
the meadow, and all of a sudden a fog 
came round herself and the tree, while 
all the rest of the field was in the sun- 
shine. I was going over to try what 
was the matter, when what should I see 
but a big sea-gull flying into the fog, 
and making ever so much noise with his 
wings. For fear he’d pick out the poor 
beast’s eyes I ran over, but just as 1 got 
to the edge of the fog, it all cleared as 
if there was some magic in it, and Blacky 
was walking away on the other side.’ 
‘Oh, ho!’ said the master ; ‘ what I have 
been long wishing for has happened at 
last. Now, Pat, attend to what I say. 
Watch that cow close, and when she 
calves, be sure to bring me some of the 
first beestings, and Ill give you more 
money than you have ever seen at once 
in your own possession.’ 

‘The boy did his duty such as it was, 
He brought the first beestings to his 
master, and received ten pounds for his 
pains; and Mr. K. ordering the child to 
be brought to him, made it take a spoon- 
ful or two of this first milk of the black 
cow. When the child began to speak 
intelligibly, the master of the house 
called all the family together one day, 
and charged them as they valued his 
favour, or dreaded his resentment, never 
to ask his son a question till he was full 
fourteen years of age. ‘The questions 
I mean,’ said he, ‘are such as he could 
not answer without being a prophet. 
He is gifted with a spirit of prophecy, 
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and when he reaches his fifteenth 
birth-day, you will be at liberty to get 
all the information you please from him, 
concerning any thing that is passing any- 
where in any part of the world at the 
moment, or to ask about things lost or 
stolen, or your own future destiny. But 
attend to what I say. If you ask a ques- 
tion of him before he is full fourteen 
years of age, something terrible shall 
happen to him and you; take timely 
warning.’ 

‘The boy had a wonderful capacity 
for science and language, but seldom 
spoke to those about him. He was very 
amiable however, and every one anxious 
for some favour from his father, always 
got him to be their spokesman. Strange 
to say, he reached to within a few days 
of the fated time without being asked an 
improper question by any one. 

‘* He would occasionally when in com- 
pany start, and begin to talk of what was 
passing at the moment in the town of 
Wexford, or the cities of Dublin or Lon- 
don, as if the people about him were 
aware of these matters as well as him- 
self. Finding, however, by their looks 
and expressions of surprise, that they 
had not the same faculty, he began to 
grow very silent and reserved, 

‘* About this time a grand-daughter of 
the famous Blacky was about to calve ; 
and Mr. K., who set a great value on the 
breed, recommended her particularly to 
the care of a young servant boy, a fa- 
vourite of his. While he was looking 
after her and some others in a pasture 
near the house, a young girl to whom he 
was under promise of marriage, was 
passing by chance along the path that 
bordered the fence. He asked her. to 
stop, but ‘she was in a hurry to the big 
house.’ Stop she did however, and full 
twenty minutes passed unmarked while 
they stood and conversed on very in- 
teresting nullities. 

‘« At the end of the twenty minutes he 
gave a sudden start, and examined the 
different groups of cattle with his eyes, 
but no Blacky was to be seen. He 
searched, and his betrothed assisted, but 
in vain; andthe poor girl burst out a 
crying for the blame he would be sure 
to get through her folly. She went for- 
ward at last on her message to the big 
house, and passing by the kitchen garden 
whom should she see looking at the oper- 
ations of the bees, but the young master. 
Let her not be blamed too much: she 
forgot every thing but her lover’s mis- 
hap; and so, after making her curtsy, 
she cried out across the hedge—‘ Ah! 
Master Anthony, alanna, do you know 
where the black cow has hid herself.’ 
‘Black cow !’ said he, ‘she is lying dead 
in the byre.’ At the moment his eyes 
opened wide as if about to start from his 
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head, an expression of terror took pos- 
session of his features, he gave one wild 
cry, fell powerless on his face, and when 
his wretched father came running to the 
spot, on hearing of the circumstance, he 
found an idiot in the place of his fine in- 
telligent son.” 


Hitherto the fairies have scarcely 
made their appearance. Fairy stories 
are as thick in books as leaves in 
Valombrosa ; and they were not 
scarce in Wexford forty years ago; 
but this article has more to do with 
legends in some degree peculiar to 
that county. Passing one day along 
the road that runs near Lough-na- 
Piastha, in company with an intelli- 
gent but visionary neighbour, and 
talking on the present subject, he 

inted to a little glen on the side of 

ount Leinster, and gave this per- 
sonal account of a 


FACTION-FIGHT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 


“TI was sitting on the brow of that hill, 
the other day, and it was so calm you 
could hear the buzzing of a fiy’s wing. 
I was half-asleep with the heat and with 
having nothing to do, when I was roused 
by a noise coming down from the moun- 
tain along the stream. The road crosses 
it just above the glen; and at the bridge, 
the sound divided itself, and I heard the 
beat of wings on one side of the stream 
and on the other, but I could see noth- 
ing. I then seemed to hear the blowing 
of weak-voiced bugles, and faint shouts, 
and the sound of blows, as if two winged 
armies were fighting in the air, and even 
the firing of shots ; but it was as if I was 
hearing all through a skreen or in a 
dream. It seemed to me even as if 
light bodies fell in the water. At last 
there was greater shouting and work on 
one side, and hurraing; and then all the 
noise and rout rose in the air, and every 
thing fell into quiet again. Fairies don’t 
cross streams, you say! How then could 
the Leinster fairies cross over the Suir 
and Barrow to have a hurling match 
with the Munster fairies, or the fairies 
of Ireland have a battle with the Scotch 
fairies ?” 


Mrs. K. once related, in the hear- 
ing of the present writer, an adven- 
ture of her father— 


JEMMY DOYLE IN THE FAIRY PALACE. 


“6 on was once coming down 
Scollagh Gap on a dark night, and all at 
once he saw, right before him, the lights 
coming from ever so many windows of 
a castle, and heard the shouts and laugh- 
ing of people within. The door was 
wide opén, and in he walked ; and there, 
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in a big hall, he saw the king and queen 
of the fairies sitting at the head of a 
long table, and hundreds of people, all 
grandly dressed, eating and drinking; 
and the queen, as soon as she saw my 
father, cried out, ‘ welcome, Mr. Doyle ; 
make room there for Mr. Doyle, and let 
him have the best at the table.’ So my 
father sat down, and the man next him 
was an old neighbour that was dead 
twenty years. Meat and drink were 
laid before him, but, says the old neigh- 
bour, ‘for your life don’t touch bit nor 
sup.’ So his health was drunk, and he 
was pressed by the queen to fall to, but 
he had the sense to take the neighbour's 
advice. Well there was great merri- 
ment, but sometimes he'd hear a screech, 
enough to blow off the roof of his skull. 
At last the queen called for a song, and 
one of the guests sang a very indecent 
one in Irish. He often repeated a verse 
of it for us, but we didn't know the 
sense. At last he got sleepy, and recol- 
lected nothing more only the rubbing of 
his legs against the bushes in the knoc 
above our place in Cromogue; and we 
found him asleep next morning in the 
haggard, with a scent of punch from his 
mouth. He told us that we would get 
his knee-buckles on the path at the 
upper end of the knoc, and there, sure 
enough, they were found: heaven be his 
bed.’” 


The following event said to have 
occurred near Scarawalsh, was told 
by a certain O. J., on a winter night, 
in a farm-house of Cromogue, some 
seven miles away from the scene of 
action, the locality of such stories 
being never in the neighbourhood of 
their exposition. If the phraseology 
of the narrator were adopted, ten 
pages of the Magazine would not suf- 
fice for its development. 


THE BEWITCHED CHURN. 


‘* Near the townland mentioned, there 
lived an old woman in bad repute with 
her neighbours. She was seen, one May- 
eve, skimming a well that lay in a 
neighbouring farm, and when that was 
done, she went into the adjoining mea- 
dow, and skimmed the dew off the grass. 
One person said he heard her muttering, 
‘Come all to me, and none to he.’ Ina 
day or two, the owner of the farm, com- 
ing in from the fields about noon, found 
the family stillat the churn, and no sign 
of butter. He was a little frightened, 
and looked here and there, and, at last, 
spied a bit of stale butter fastened to 
the mantel beam of the open fire-place. 

‘** Oh, you may as well stop,’ said he, 
‘look what’s there!’ ‘Oh, the witch's 
butter,’ said one of the girls; ‘cut it off 
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the mantel-piece.’ ‘No use,’ said an- 
other ; ‘it must be a charmed knife, or 
nothing. Go and consult the fairy man, 
in the old ruined house at ; if he 
doesn’t advise you, nobody can.’ The 
master of the house took the advice; 
and when they had milk enough for an- 
other churning, this is what they did:— 

“They twisted twigs of the mountain 
ash round their cows’ necks ; they made 
a big fire, and thrust into it the sock 
and coulter of the plough; they fastened 
the ash twigs round the churn, and con- 
nected them to the chain of the plough- 
irons; shut door and windows, so that 
they could not be opened from without, 
and merrily began the churning. 

** Just as the plough-irons were be- 
coming red-hot, some one tried the latch 
of the door, and immediately they saw 
the face of the witch outside the window. 
‘What do you want, good woman?’ 
‘ The seed of the fire,and I want to help 
you at the churning. I heard what hap- 
pened to you, and I’m rather lucky.’ 
Here she roared out; for the burning 
plough-irons were scorching her inside. 
‘ What ails you, poor woman?’ ‘Oh, I 
have a terrible cholic! let me into the 
fire for mercy’s sake, and give me a 
warm drink.’ ‘Oh, musha, but it’s our- 
selves are sorry for you; but we could 
not open door or window now for St. 
Mogue himself; for fraid the witch ’ud 
come in and cut our quicken gads, or 
pull out the plough-irons, or even touch 
the churn-staff. She got a bit of butter 
out of the fresh churning the other day, 
and took a sod out of our fire; and till 
she brings back the butter and the sod 
we must labour away. Have patience, 
poor woman; when we see a sign of the 
butter we'll open the door for you, and 
give you such a warm tumbler of punch, 
with caraways in it, as would bring 
you back from death’s door. Put more 
turf on, and keep the irons at a red 
heat.’ Another roar ensued, and then 
she ejaculated, ‘Oh, purshuin’ to all 
hard-hearted naygurs, that ’ud see a 
fellow-creature dying in misery outside 
of their door! Sure, I was coming to 
yous with relief, and this is the sort of 
relief you'd give me. Throw up the 
window a bit, and take those things I 
made out for yous. Throw the bit of 
butter you'll find in this sheet of white 
paper into the churn, and this sod of 
turf into the fire, and cut away the bit 
of butter on the mantel beam with this 
knife, and give it back to me, till I re- 
turn it to the kuowledgable woman I 
begged it from for yous.’” 


The directions being followed, the 
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butter began to appear in heaps in 
the churn. There was great joy and 
huzzaing, and they even opened the 
door to show hospitality to the old 
rogue. But she departed in rage, 
giying them her blessing in these 
words—“I won’t take bit nor sup from 
yez. Yez have thrated me like a 
Hussian or a Cromwellian, and not 
like an honest neighbour, and so I 
lave my curse, and the curse of Crom- 
well on yez all!” 

The adventures of Daniel O’ Rourke 
were current among the Bantry and 
Duffrey folk, but the hero was with- 
out a name, and the conclusion was 
as indelicate as if told by the ea 
Lemuel Gulliver himself. The Waits 
of Bremen under a different title was 
another household story ; so was the 
story of Lusmore with his hunch, and 
that of the Lurikeen outwitting his 
captors. Very little was known of 
the Ossianic heroes except the chase 
of Slieve Guillin, and Fion outwit- 
ting the Scotch giant, by pretending 
to bite a piece out of the hard griddle. 
Stories of changelings were common 
enough, but we knew nothing of 
Trolls, Kobolds, or Nixies, at least by 
these names. 

It is not easy to account for the 
pertinacity with which these legends 
and fairy stories have been retained 
by unlettered populations, of whom 
not one in fifty is ever distinguished 
by an aptitude for pleasantly or accu- 
rately relating them. It is not a bad 
proceeding for a person who wishes 
to forget some circumstance to write 
it down; and it is probable that the 
care taken by Villemarck, Souvestre, 
Grimm, Croker, Campbell, Keightley, 
Dasent, and others, to preserve in 
books these old world stories, has, in- 
directly tended to injure their preser- 
vation by oral tradition. The loss 
after all is not so great. The curious 
will still have access to them, and if 
religion and sound knowledge take 
the place of idle and superstitious 
ideas in the minds of the populace, 
society will be the gainer. Space is 


wanting for showing the connexion 
of some of the legends with the lore 
of heathendom, but it will not . be 
difficult to the student of the Greek 
and Roman mythologies to make the 
application. 


































































































































































































































































Mr. S—warp, as we anticipated in 
our impression of last month, has re- 

ated the farce of the restitution of 

‘Leod after the affair of the Caro- 
lini, in the case of the 7'rent outrage. 
How will Mr. Seward act was the 
anxious inquiry asked in all direc- 
tions a few weeks ago. Few thought 
of looking to his past career to ac- 
count for the way in which he would 
get out of the present affair of hon- 
our with England. Yet we were not 
mistaken in supposing that under like 
circumstances the same character 
would act in the same way. It is not 
often that a statesman is called to 
play the same part twice over. The 
case indeed so seldom happens that 
rege might be excused for 
ooking everywhere except to Mr. 
Seward’s own biography for an ex- 
planation of how ‘he would pick a 
quarrel with England, and then patch 
it up when it was a case of surrender 
or war. 

But what is the worth of past his- 
tory if it does not throw light on the 
transactions of the present? If the 
career of Alexander would lead us to 
anticipate how that of Napoleon or 
Charles of Sweden would turn out, 
much more might we reason from one 
transaction to another in the life of 
thesameman. Ifthe lawsof character 
alter not from age to age, much more 
might we expect this law of conti- 
nuity to hold good during a space of 
a few years, aud in the same person. 
If the child is the father of the man, 
Mr. Seward the rising young states- 
man of 1840, must be the progenitor 
of the conduct and principles of the 
Secretary of State of 1861, in the same 
way as the sapling contains the oak. 
We might have known what to ex- 
pect ; and as we did not expect much 
we have not been disappointed. 

“Like master, like man” is a true 
proverb. Mr. Seward entered himself 
early in life for the great prize of 
Washington: a seat in the Senate ; 
then to rise with his party to a seat 
in the Cabinet, ending with the crown- 
ing glory of all, to be enthroned in 
the Capitol. He has gained two 
points of ambition—thane of Cawdor 
—thane of Glamis—the weird sisters 
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have not held the word of promise to 
his lips, and cheated him in the act 
in these ; but to be king—king of the 
ballot-box—a monarchy durable only 
for four years—this is the point of 
ambition for which he has panted in 
vain as yet. It rises in air and cheats 
him, as a mirage does, the nearer he 
draws toit. Like Clay and Webster he 
sees it snatched from him by a good- 
natured nobody, an old “uncle” (which 
appears to be American for gossip), 
who is brought forward as the popular 
favourite, and who carries the day, not 
because he has most friends, but be- 
cause he has fewest enemies. Disap- 
pointed but not despairing statesmen 
of Mr. Seward’s class take the second 
place and bide their time, which pro- 
bably never arrives. He has coveted 
an evil covetousness to himself, in his 
vain attempt to bring himself down 
to please the mob; but having de- 
scended to.seek such a dignity, there 
is nothing for it but go in and win on 
the most approved popular card. The 
candidate President has sold himself 
to the popular voice, he has given up 
his private judgment as much as the 
respectable Box and Cox (we forget 
which), who has just carried Finsbury 
with flying colours. .To the Box and 
Cox intellect there is no humiliation 
in all this. He is a delegate and 
nothing more. The people make him 
their tribune, much as Caligula made 
his horse consul. But to a superior 
mind such villain bonds and despot 
sway are galling beyond endurance. 
Burke could not endure this from 
the burgesses of Bristol ; and lesser 
men than Burke have preferred to 
lose their seat than their liberty. But 
in America there is no appeal from 
the plebs to the populus. It is a fatal 
rinciple in the constitution of the 

nited States that it has no room 
where minorities are represented—no 
Salle d’ Asyle, like our House of Lords, 
where the ways of thinking of the an- 
tique world may find an honourable 
retreat, where unpopular men and 
opinions may lie by and wait for bet- 
ter times. 

In the United States there are two 
chambers, it is true, an upper and a 
lower, but it is a distinction without 
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a difference; the difference between 
the two is as insignificant as that 
between the Senior and the Junior 
United Service Club. Whether Major 
Pendennis turns to the right hand 
or to the left of the Duke of York's 
column, he will find the same compa- 
nions in arms—the half-pay veterans 
who are only grizzled are in one club, 
and the veterans who are grey in the 
other; voila tout. Ceelum non animum 
mutant—which we may freely trans- 
late, they are the same men under dif- 
ferent ceilings. So it is with the Senate 
and House cd Represcuhativesin Weah- 
ington. The Conscript Fathers of the 
one house are men of the people as 
much as the delegates of the other. 
They are just as pliable, just as much 
the nominees of the popular will. To 
walk his horse down Piccadilly, and 
face the hootings of the mob, as the 
Duke of Wellington more than once 
did, is a display of cool courage not 
to be expected from an American Se- 
nator. 

We are not to expect from Mr. Se- 
ward qualities which the community 
he belongs to would not tolerate. He 
has chosen his path in life, and at the 
outset of it had to forswear independ- 
ence. He had to narrow his mind, 
and to freely give up what was meant, 
if not for mankind, at least for some 
wider and more honourable arena 
than the eo prize-ring of Wash- 
ington. e certainly feel some com- 
passion for him. 


We cling to the 
belief that he was made for better 
things. He is a failure as a mob- 
minister, and this is as much as we 

‘ can say in his praise. What he might 
have been under happier auspices it 


is impossible now to say. What he 
has sunk to, any reader of his late 
despatches may judge for himself. 
To some speaker who interrupted 
Wilkes and threatened to take the 
sense of the meeting, the reply of the 
cool demagogue was unanswerable— 
he would take the nonsense of the 
meeting and beat him hollow any 
day. Commander Wilkes, a descend- 
ant, so it is said, of the political char- 
latan that vexed the honest soul of 
George III, understands the art of 
his namesake. He took the nonsense 
of the American people with such ef- 
fect, that Mr. Seward must have been 
made of sterner stuff than he seems 
to be to have stood up against such 
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an appeal. He is now in the awk- 
ward position of a man who can nei- 
ther say nor unsay his former senti- 
ments. Commander Wilkes was 
wrong de jure, but right de facto; and 
the British Government are wrong in 
demanding, but right in obtaining 
the release of the envoys. He is 
forced to equivocate by the card; 
like the grave-digger in Hamlet, there 
is no nailing him to a point. 

We are in no mind to exult over 
these things. The break-down of 
American democracy is not to be 
treated as a party triumph in this 
country. Lord Robert Montagu may 
get up a laugh at Mr. Bright’s ex- 
pense among the younger members of 
the Conservative party; but the 
more judicious, on both sides of the 
House, feel that this is no time to 
bandy personalities, and that the 
cause of this break-down lies deeper 
than any mere party difference in this 
country. The decline of the United 
States has dragged down its growing 
minds with it. The humiliation is 
most keenly felt, when a mind capa- 
ble of generous impulses is made con- 
temptible, from having put itself ina 
false position through an itching for 
popular applause. The Siamese made 
their approach to the majesty of Eng- 
land and France crawling along the 
floor. It could have been only a 
trivial mind that could have laughed 
at such a spectacle. The beefeaters 
outside may have broadened their 
bovine cheeks into a grin at such a 
new mode of approach; but every 
mind above that of the yeomen of the 
guard must have reflected that this 
was a significant lesson of the differ- 
ence between an idolatrous and a 
non-idolatrous people. Superstition 
has brought the East to such a: pass 
of slavery, that men crawl into the 
presence of majesty as if one man 
were more tlian flesh and the other 
less than spirit. It would be almost 
as silly to laugh at such an exhibition, 
as to take part init. It should stir 
our pity rather than our derision; and 
while we despised the superstition, 
we should take warning lest any such 
spirit of slavery should steal over 
ourselves. 

Mob-worship has brought Ameri- 
can statesmanship almost to the sanic 
depths of abasement as the’ Siamese. 
It is only a small mind that could ex- 
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ult at the shame to which the better 
minds of the North have brought 
themselves. Belisarius a beggar, 
Goldsmith stealing out to dinner in 
borrowed finery, Allan Edgar Poe 
sponging on the kindness of friends 
whom heafterwards blackened—these 
are the humiliations of genius in which 
we feel that human nature is hum- 
bled. Weare no apologists for Mr. 
Seward. Hehas gone to the gaming 
-table and staked his all on the lottery 
of success at Washington. But we 
cannot help pitying his splendid losses. 
We compassionate him as we do the 
Earl of Carlisle of his day, who 
a himself to the very brink of 
suicide from his unfortunate passion 
for play. There were other gamesters 
as unlucky, but we remember him 
because he was the most conspicuous 
victim of this folly. We pity the 
owner of Castle Howard, ae the 
entreaties of a beautiful and affection- 
ate wife, and the remorse of his own 
conscience, could not give resolution 
enough to resist the seductions of 
gambling, with suicide in the vista. 
So it is with nobler spirits in America. 


If they could break away from poli- 
tics they might be honourable and 


useful men. If they would despair of 
their country, as it at present is go- 
verned by mob-law, perhaps they 
might yet raise it to a more whole- 
some state of things. But while they 
are lured by the prizes of office to 
throw their talents into the lottery, 
and take their turn at the ballot-box, 
they become the victims of the system 
they ought to protest against, and 
are dragged down to the level of the 
mob which they ought to rule over. 
It is different with Mason and Sli- 
dell, and men of that class. Mason 
is a small lawyer of only moderate 
abilities, who has become a represen- 
tative man of Virginia, because it is 
to men of his stamp that the slave- 
trading state has delivered herself 
over. The motherof Presidents, Vir- 
inia, is also the mother of Legrees. 
nder slavery, the white degenerates 
more fearfully even than the black. 
Slave society calls up to the surface 
the most unscrupulous men. A bru- 
talized driver, armed with a cowhide, 
may carry terror from the plantation 
where he lives into the city where he 
is one of the aristocracy of colour. 
In such a society brutality is at a pre- 
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mium. The man who can hustle his 
way on to power, issure to succeed ; and 
we should be inclined to wonder as 
much at the success of a man of honour- 
able and scrupulous feeling, as at the 
failure of a bold butshallow adventurer 
like Mr. Mason. As for the other 
commissioner, Mr. Slidell, he is still 
less deserving of respect. The son of 
a wealthy tradesman of New York, 
he was implicated in a duel in early 
life, and had to retire to New Orleans, 
where he has identified himself ever 
since with the worst measures of the 
extreme Southern or democratic party. 
As a Senator in the Louisiana senate, 
and afterwards in that of the United 
States, he openly took part with 
Walker and the pirates, who came by 
their due at last in Nicaragua, thanks 
to British interference. He was sent 
as United States Minister to Mexico, 
in which his insolence was as intoler- 
able as that of his friend Soulé at 
Madrid. He was a prime mover in 
stirring up the States to war with Mex- 
ico—a war which the democratic party 
never rested from till they had robbed 
Mexico of two of her largest provinces. 
Slidell has represented the State of 
Louisiana for many years in congress, 
and has taken an active part in 
managing elections, which is pretty 
nearly the same thing in politics that 
cooking accounts is in commerce. 
These managing minds of the Slidell 
class have secured to the South an 
uninterrupted ascendancy during the 
last twenty years of the existence of 
the Union, and more than anything 
else have led to that great reaction in 
the North, out of which grew the 
election of President Lincoln, and the 
consequent disruption of the Union. 
Mr. Slidell was not unmindful of 
his own interests in thus devoting 
himself tothe ballot-box. Heamassed 
a large fortune, it is said, by winning 
wagers on the results of elections. 
We win money on horses in England ; 
they win money on men in America: 
which is the less reputable we leave 
to casuists to decide ; but in both 
cases the weight of the stake often 
decides the day. Blind fortune allows 
her palm to be crossed, and ballot- 
boxes are tampered with in America 
as stable-doors are entered with a gold 
keyinEngland. There areprophecies 
which lesd to their own faldiment, 
and wagers laid which the most know- 
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ing party is sure to win. Of such 
were the electioneering wagers b 
which Slidell grew rich, and on which 
he and his party throve until the 
break up of the Union last year. 

These are the men who serve the 
State in America, and whom we 
hardly pity wher they and their insti- 
tutions break down together. While 
we do pity men of Mr. Seward’s 
class, and wish them well out of the 
vortex of American politics, we feel 
that Messrs. Mason and Slidell are the 
naturaland indigenous growth of that 
great dismal swamp of democracy. 

We must look to time to calm ai 
the irritation on both sides of the At- 
lantic, arising out of the Trent affair. 
In America ill-will is subsiding even 
more rapidly than with us; and Mr. 
Seward, who is a true American of 
the Northern type, has broken out in 
expressions of friendliness to the 
mother country, which either mean 
nothing at all, or mean that he is 
heartily ashamed of the part he has 
had to play as a politician. 

He has made our assurance of peace 
doubly sure by volunteering expres- 
sions of friendliness to the old country. 
In reply to an invitation to comme- 
morate the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, sent him ‘by the New Eng- 
land Society, Mr. Seward observes : 
“Tf it were an Old England dinner 
instead of a New England feast, I 
should certainly strain a point to at- 
tend. I should like so good an oppor- 
tunity to attempt to show to our cou- 
sins across the seas that there is no 
material benefit or moral influence 
that can accrue to us that will not 
also increase the prosperity and great- 
ness of Great Britain ; and that every 
disaster that befalls the United States 
is also pregnant with suffering and 
sorrow, sooner or later, to be borne by 
Great Britain.” 

Of course we are quite content to 
be dowered with the poet’s portion— 
the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
the love of love. As there is Youn 
America which hates us, and Old 
America which still loves us, we must 
expect in Mr. Seward hatred or love— 
the rage of the vulture or the love of 
the turtle, according as the Irish or 
the English element preponderates 
in New York. For the present, the 
Saxon is up and the Celt ‘is down in 
the political market ; and so Mr. Se- 
ward, who is partly Welsh and partly 
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Irish by descent, forgets his Celtic, 
and remembers only his Saxon ances- 
tors. 

We will not maliciously inquire 
whether it is the mildness of the sea- 
son or our prompt preparations for 
war which have brought Mr. Seward 
round so suddenly to pacific counsels. 
Our relationship with America is just 
that cousinship removed which can 
be owned or disowned according as it 
suits the shifting humour of a fickle 
democracy. “A little more than kin 
and less than kind,” we are compelled 
to say of these Transatlantic cousins. 
They told us on the Peiho that blood 
was thicker than water; and once a- 
year we are taken to the Plymouth 
Rock, and told of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, carrying the sacred 
fire and the sacred earth of Old Eng- 
land to plant a New England colony. 
But no sooner have they thus claimed 
relationship than they break out into 
the most uncousinly acts ; and we have 
to go over the old round of a breach, 
areconcilement, and another estrange- 
ment. 

We have not far to look for the 
cause of all this. Two operations in 
British husbandry have been carried 
on side by side, and often by the same 
agency. We have planted America, 
and at thé same time weeded the old 
country. We sent out the choice of 
our citizens—the adventurers who 
planted Virginia, Maryland, Carolina, 
and Georgia, but we also shipped off 
the famine-stricken remains of the 
Celtic population of the west and 
south of Ireland. 

America is thus of two minds on 
all international questions with this 
country. Much as we may despise 
the cock-a-doodle-doo of Meagher. 
Mitchel, and the other stage rebels, 
who look daggers though they can 
use none, this leaven of Celtism is 
that which keeps up the estrange- 
ment and suspicion between the two 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The struggle going on in Mr. Seward 
and other native Americans between 
pride and principle--between the 
shame of being taunted as cowards by 
the New York Irish, and the convic- 
tion that the old country has both 
might and right on her side, is like 
that which an American novelist has 
described in “Elsie Venner, or The 
Transformation.” Thechild, whofrom 
her birth has been strangely fascinated 








by a rattlesnake, grows up with the 
two natures, the serpentine and the 
feminine, struggling for mastery. When 
excited by ion her eyes glisten 
like two carbuncles of fire—her body 
writhes with the sinuosities of a ser- 
pent, and she emits a sound like the 
rattle of rattlesnakes; but when her 
better nature prevails, she appears 
in all the loveliness and gentleness 
of womankind— 

“ A thing breathing thoughtful breath ; 

A traveller between life and death.” 


We cannot hope to conciliate young 
America. It is his boast to be half- 
Indian, half-alligator. The dash of 
Celtism does not come amiss in such 
a fine hybrid as this. We only hope, 
that in the course of improvement 
such a Gorgon, Hydra, or Chimera 
dire,may be improved off the face of the 
American continent ; or, if Mr. Dar- 
win’s principle of natural selection 
be preferred, that in the struggle for 
existence the old homely Smiths, 
Joneses, and Robinsons may get the 
better of the Indo-Celtic alligator. In 
the city of Friendly Brothers, where 
broadbrims still are seen, and John 

oes by the name of Jonathan—in 
ton, more English than England, 
with a University of Cambridge hard- 
by, the nursery of American Bacons, 
and Newtons, and Barrows—all 
through the six New England States, 
and in the greater part of the other 
Northern States, there is a spirit of 
rivalry, but not of sworn hatred, to 
the old country. 

For the present the woman has 
revailed over the rattlesnake, and 
oung America has kept to its quar- 

ters on the Potomac, and not marched, 
as Mitchel and his brigade desire, to 
the St. Lawrence. But our turn, we 
are told, is to come next. So, thankful 
for the present escape, we only ground 
ourarmsandawait the next paroxysm. 

It is some consolation to feel, how- 
ever, that slavery, which is the ser- 
pent nature in the bosom of American 
society, is receiving its death-blow, 
though not in the way that American 
statesmen would desire or dream of. 
Neither the Unionists nor the Aboli- 
tionists have made any impression on 
Southern slavery; yet it has been 
struck with a mortal disease, and al- 
ready the death-struggle has begun. 
The cotton crop of 1859 was the 
greatest ever gathered in; but that 
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of 1860 fell short of the one of the 
year preceding by nearly a million 
bales, or twenty-five per cent. of the 
whole produce. But the falling-off 
was slight in comparison to that 
which must have taken place last 
year. It was like the potato blight 
of 1845 in comparison to that of 1846. 
In 1860 the planters were warned to 
set their house in order, and last year 
the blow came down with swift and 
crushing effect on the pride of the 
South. Secession and war were laid 
at the root of the tree of slavery. 


“ But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 
more,” 





An army of three hundred thousand 
men has drained the South of its 
most skilled superintendents and 
planters. Not a family which has not 
sent some of its members to the wars; 
and those that remain behind have 
enough to do to watch the negroes 
and to raise the common necessaries 
of life, of which a scarcity has begun 
to be felt in the South. With the 
single exception of rice and sugar, not 
a production consumed in a southern 
dlantation was raised in the South. 

he pork and corn by which the ne- 
gro was fed; the coarse clothes he 
wore; the spade and the hoe he 
handled ; even the wrappers in which 
the bales were packed, not to speak 
of the gins by which it was cleared, 
and the presses by which it was made 
ready for carriage, were all imported 
from the North. The South had but 
one industry, and that was forced ; 
and the forced labour had repelled 
free labour: so that with secession, 
the South was in actual danger of 
starvation. 

The danger has become soimminent, 
that the legislature of Montgomery 
has enjoined the planters to abandon 
the cultivation of cotton altogether, 
and to turn their attention exclusively 
to the cultivation of produce for home 
consumption. It is impossible to say 
exactly how much the cultivation of 
cotton has fallen off in one year. The 
best authorities say that it has been 
reduced by one-half. Mr. Memminger, 
the Minister of Finance of the South- 
ern Confederation, caleulates, that 
the cotton crop of 1861 amounts to 
two and a-half million bales, which is 
about one-half of the crop of 1859. 
But this is probably a favourable es- 
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timate. In Georgia, the planters re- 
solved to abaudon altoget. er the cul- 
tivation of cotton. In New Orleans 
not a bale has been exported for 
months past; and to avoid the possi- 
bility of smuggling, no cotton is al- 
lowed to be forwarded from the inte- 
rior down to the out-ports where it 
was formerly shipped for Europe. 
The whole internal commerce in cot- 
ton has been put a stop to, for fear it 
should reach Europe or the North. 
The captains of steamers on the Mis- 
sissippi have had tosign engagements 
that they will not carry cotton; and 
the military authorities have been on 
the watch to see that these regulations 
have been strictly carried out. 

By these means the South expected 
that it would compel us to break the 
blockade and acknowledge their in- 
dependence. What has been their 
disappointment to find that we have 
done no such thing. That we have 
scrupulously adhered to our policy of 
non-intervention, and called on the 
rest of the world to make up the de- 
ficiency in our cotton wma comes 
by the blockade. This has been the 
death-blow to slavery—dealt, too, 
from an unexpected quarter. The 
monopoly is gone for ever, and with 
it all hon of perpetuating slavery. 

The first to answer our invitation 
has been our own much neglected 
island of Jamaica. The Ireland of 
the Antilles has passed through a 
social crisis as trying as that which 
has swept our island bare in many 
parts of its ancient proprietors. Eman- 
cipation has been followed, as with us, 
by a break-up of incumbered estates. 
But the island has righted itself at 
last. Things have come to the worst, 
and have begun to mend. The small 
proprietors of the island, who are 
principally free blacks, have turned 
their attention to the cultivation of 
ae: The Jamaica ees Lar 

n its operations immediately 
after da honenieen of Fort Sum- 
ter, in May last. It began with some 
picked samples of tian seed, and 
the produce is said to be magnificent. 
Some specimens are being prepared 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair in 
May next; and before another year 
we may look toan extensive yield from 
this important source of supply. The 
labour is there, and the land is there, 
and all that is wanted is the stimulus 
of price. More than a million and a- 


- turn to the cultivation of cotton. 
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half of acres are available for the cul- 
tivation of cotton, and there is a po- 
pulation of nearly half a million of 
free blacks willing and able to work 
as soon as they shall see that it is 
worth their while to do so. 

The island of Hayti is also an ex- 
haustless field of cotton supply. This 
will be immediately available through 
the largeimmigration there of runaway 
negroes from the United States. Dur- 
ing the last three months eleven ships 
loaded with negro settlers have sailed 
from New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, for these free islands of the 
Antilles. Hayti has been the general 
favourite, as the black man is flattered 
when the symbol of sovereignty is an 
ebony sceptre. The land of liberty 
must be like the negro heaven—a place 
where the white man is not. That 
“happier island in the watery waste” 
is at present Hayti; and thither the 
runaways from the South turn in pre- 
ference to Liberia, or any other pet 
scheme of Northern philanthropy. 
No sooner do these emigrants land 
than they get free grants of my es 

1ey 
bring with them their Southern ex- 
perience. In a few weeks, and in one 
district only, as much as two thousand 
bales have been packed and exported. 

Of the lands that lie on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, Egypt is the 
only important source ofsupply. Here, 
notwithstanding the inundations of the 
Nile,which destroyed one-fourth of the 
crop, there was a considerable increase 
in 1861, and the year preceding; and 
Mr. Heywood, the secretary of the 
Manchester cotton supply, reports 
most favourably of the industrious 
disposition of the Fellahs, and their 
readiness to meet the demand by an 
increased cultivation. The same tale 
is brought to us from Natal, where 
sixteen hundred coolies have recently 
arrived, to labour at picking cotton. 
Abbeokuta, on the west coast of Africa, 
is also up and stirring. Queensland, 
in North Australia, is all which the 
cotton grower could desire. The long 
sea-island staple is produced there as 
fine as in Georgia, and all that is 
wanted is labour to plant and pick it. 

But all these smaller centres of our 


cotton supply sink into insignificance 


in comparison with India. What 
India can do for us we have had pre- 
vious experience. In 1826 the deficit 
in our supply of cotton was made up 
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from India; but, unfortunately for our 
dependency, the American markets 
fell so soon, that before the supply 
from India could reach our shores, the 
price fell, and many of the speculators 
were ruined. This has deterred ad- 
venturers from opening up the Indian 
market again. Confidence is a plant 
of slow growth in the breast of Asia- 
tics, and the result has been that the 
resources of India asa cotton produc- 
ing country have remained undeve- 
loped down to our own day. But 
necessity has obliged Manchester again 
to go to Bombay for a large part of its 
cotton supply ; and the same neces- 
sity, which is the mother of invention, 
has taught the manufacturers if 
they could not get long staple to make 
use of the short. 

Thus the question is, not where 
shall we get our cotton from, but 
where we shall not get it. Two hun- 
dred .new sources of supply have 
offered themselves to us at one call. 
John Bull is like a rich milord taken 
short for money on the Continent, and 
with all the bankers in the place beg- 
ging him to draw on them for any 
amount. His credit is unimpeachable; 
but he has been so long accustomed to 
draw on one bank only, that he has 
not any blank forms ready belonging 
to any other commercial house, and 
his necessities are pressing. While the 
grass grows thesteed starves; and while 
Africa, Asia, and Australia, are mak- 
ing ready to supply the American 
deficit, our poor Lancashire spinners 
may be reduced to terrible straits, 
and thesad word “clemming” be heard 
in garrets and cellars in Manchester. 
The grate will be black and the dresser 
empty in many a tidy household this 
winter, and all because of our guilty 
complicity with Southern slavery. 

We are often told of the laws of 
political economy, but not as much is 
said of the laws of moral economy. 
The one adjective is as proper a pre- 
fix as the other. What are the laws 
of demand and supply but the laws 
which human nature imposes on it- 
self. We must not sophisticate our- 
selves as if these were laws like those 
of earth, sea, air, beyond man’s con- 
trol. Industrial demands, as we call 
them, are the desires of our lower 
nature to be clothed and fed in a cer- 
tain way; and so far as these desires 

are lawful, the demand deserves to be 
treated as a law of nature, and met by 


a corresponding supply. But has not 
our higher nature its desires also, and 
should not these desires have a place 
in the laws of the science of produc- 
ing and distributing wealth? Is there 
not a demand for justice, mercy, and 
truth, as much as for cheap cotton or 
cheap sugar !—or rather are they not 
qualities which enter into and regu- 
late our demands for these things ? In 
other words, is not value affected by 
moral considerations as well as mate- 
rial? Ifa nation could be roused up 
as one household to the ideal of Chris- 
tian duty, it would have refused lon 
ago to touch cotton with the accursec 
brand of slavery upon it. 

Providence hasat last brought about 
the downfall of slavery without our 
co-operation. We have lost the ho- 
nour of being the instruments of 
breaking down the slave monopoly. 
Nevertheless the monopoly has fallen, 
and lies crushed by its own weight. 
Slavery has overreached itself; it has 
cut its own life-strings in trying to 
force us into a surrender of principle. 
Now that our eyes are opened, we see 
that the true laws of political are the 
same as the laws of moral economy ; 
that nothing is cheap which is evil; 
and that the dearest labour of all was 
slave-labour. All along we have been 
paying an enormous bounty to Ame- 
rica to keep up that gigantic evil of 
slavery. We, who had bought off our 
own slaves at a cost of twenty mil- 
lions, were spending. that sum yearly 
in a monopoly price to America. It 
is true we did not do this openly. We 
professed to buy slave-grown cotton 
only because it was cheapest, reserving 
our right of abhorrence of the way in 
which it was procured. But the re- 
served right of protest soon came to 
mean nothing at all. We first en- 
dured, then pitied, then embraced the 
Southern slaveholder. 

As an abstraction, and always re- 
membering that it is a part, and not 
the whole of political science, politi- 
cal economy, as explained by Smith, 
Ricardo, and their school, is a valu- 
able body of truth. But the danger 
is, that the abstraction may be, and 
often is, taken for a reality. The 
laws of wealth are studied without 
thinking that the word wealth means 
well-being, that the term is a compre- 
hensive one, including as its two 
wings or supports, health and godli- 
ness. Health, wealth, and godliness, 
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are, then, the three graces of human- 
ity, like, yet unlike, each other. 


“Nec diversa tamen qualis decet esse 
sorum.” 


We may, in each particular trans- 
action, look to the profit and loss, 
and exclude ‘all higher considera- 
tions. And ‘so the petty trader is 
often forced to act; and because he 
so acts, he is and must be a petty 
trader. But in the long run and in 

eat concerns, moral considerations 

o form an item of value. Nothing 
is economical, for instance, that under- 
mines the health or saps the morality 
of the employed. As we had to pay 
the needle-grinders a premium for 
the work which shortened their days, 
so it is with slavery. We chose to 
treat the negro as a brute, and find 
the labour of that brutalized man 
more costly than that of man or beast, 
either or both. If we must pay a 
man for making a fool of himself, as 
Mr. Thackeray sensibly said in one 
of his “ Roundabout Papers,” we must 
also pay for treating a man as a brute. 
Thus the gods commend to our lips 
the ingredients of our own poisoned 
chalice ; and we areslowly learning by 
the long arithmetic of political econ- 
omy what we might have seen by 
an axiom of morality—that slavery 
does not pay, and that it would have 
- been cheaper to have put a bounty on 
“ middling Surat” (or, oh ! horror to 
free-traders, among whom we are our- 
selves attached disciples), a differential 
duty on slave-grown sea-island, in 
order to hasten the day of our eman- 
cipation from dependence on Slave 
America for our cotton supply. 

Slavery once deceased, or dying, 
the American difference would pro- 
bably settle itself without any inter- 
vention on our part. It is too late 
now to expect or desire the Union re- 
established. Both sides have gone too 
far, and the quarrel has become too 
bitter for North or South ever to 
come together again on the old terms. 
The stone fleet, that last atrocity of a 
vindictive and defeated superior, has 
closed the door for ever against re- 
conciliation on the terms of the South 
re-entering the Union. If Charleston 
has been overtaken by a silent blight 
soalso has Washington. The blow re- 
coils with deadly effect on the un- 
principled men who counselled and 
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carried it out. The Union is gone for 
ever, sunk out of view, with the stones 
that lie at the mouth of Charleston 
harbour. Like the millstone of the 
Apocalypse, thus with violence has 
the Union been dashed to the bottom, 
and shall be no more seen. But when 
exhausted with savage hostilities, 
which lead to nothing, both sides lie 
down together as the gunners of 
French and English ships did during 
the thick of the battle of the Nile, 
the question will arise what is to be 
done with the four millions or more 
Africans held in bondage throughout 
theSouth. Toforce on them, an exodus 
is out of the question, the days of mira- 
cles areover. To continue to holdthem 
to bondage will be impossible, after the 
frontier of freedom has been pushed 
down five hundred miles further South. 
Nothing then remains but gradual or 
even sudden emancipation. 

It is we, by our monopoly, who have 
held the African to bondage as much 
as America by her laws. When we 
get our cotton elsewhere, the field 
hand will be turned into more skilled 
labour ; and we know that all skilled 
labour must be free. No mechanic 
can be a slave. The two terms in- 
volve a contradiction as much as that 
no savage can be a Christian. 

One good result, then, of this Trent 
affair, is to know that the tyranny of 
mob-law which we have endured so 
long, is very nearly overpast. Slavery 
is the American scapegoat, on its head 
we lay all the sins of the union. 
There is undeniable proof that the 
democracy of the North was little else 
than the paid election agent of the 
slave-holding South; and so we may 
hope that with the Union ends 
that unhappy complicity of slavery 
and mob-law which have disgusted 
us as much with the North as with 
the South. We are confident, that 
with the return of peace, a reaction 
for the better will set in as well in the 
South as inthe North. That terrible 
curse of America, the New York press, 
had very nearly seen its day out. 


‘You have the letters Cadmus gave, 
Think you he meant them for a slave.” 


Almost in these words we might ex- 
postulate the people of America for 
allowing their press to run foul only 
with rant and ribaldry. In a middle- 
age epidemic the multitude rushed to 
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the conclusion that the wells were poi- 
soned, and generally seized on the Jews 
as the poisoners. We should have 
no difficulty in singling out the poison- 
ers of the wells of public knowledge 
in America. The New York press is 
saturated with Southern sentiments, 
and the more a journal indulges in 
sensation writing the more poisonous 
it becomes to the popularmind. The 
most poisonous of all is, of course, the 
most popular—the New York Herald. 
By a natural mistake we spoke, in 
our last month’s number, of Mr. Gor- 
don Bennett, the editor, as an Irish- 
man. We must retract the mistake 
in the words of Punch, who wonders 
how “nature, by mistake, ever could 
have made such a man a Scotchman.” 
Happily for us, Mr. Bennett is neither 
a Scotchman nor an Irishman now, 
but an American citizen, and we wish 
New York joy of such a councillor. 
It is not for us to boast whose memo- 
ries go back to the Satirist in the days 
of the Regent ; but if Milton were to 
live in New York in the year of grace, 
1861, he might reconsider his reasons 
for unlicensed printing, and see worse 
evils than a gagged press. Better be 
dumb than never to speak without 
uttering a curse,—better no newspa- 
per at all, than such a newspaper as 
the New York Herald. 

It is well to know, however, that 
the spirit which inspired its worst 
scurrility was hatred of liberty. It 
would have been fearful to contem- 
plate it otherwise. Were it the bona 
Jide voice of the people, even of the 
scum of New York, we might des- 
pair of America ; but, happily, it was 
not so. It was the creature of the 
slaveholding interest. It hated Eng- 
land with a perfect hatred, because 
she gave the example of slave eman- 
cipation. It hated New England with 
a fury little less outspoken, because it 
was also on the side of freedom. For 
ourselves, we could let it rail on ; it 
could do us no harm by its pitiful 
spite ; but it had some weight in New 
ngland. It could not turn Boston 
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out of its course, as the capital of 
abolitionism ; but it could stir up there 
a mean, suspicious spirit against this 
country, and make whirligig minds, 
like Commander Wilkes, the heroes 
of an hour in Boston. Very much to 
its disgrace, Boston cried bravo to 
Wilkes’s foolish outrage on the Brit- 
ish flag. The New York Herald must 
have danced with glee at this breach 
of all propriety. It suited its tactics 
so well, to set the sober portion of 
American society at war with us as 
much as the drunken. A Spartan was 
caught reeling in the streets with a 
Helot: what further proof was wanted, 
that the Helot was inspired, and his 
stick a thyrsus. But, happily, the fit 
is now over—Boston has recovered its 
better mind; and Mr. Seward, what- 
ever he may say, has, at least, done the 
right thing. To talk of putting down 
the New York Herald is out of the 
question; as easily might we pull down 
democracy by a coup d'etat. But as 
De Tocqueville pointed out, we can 
educate people up to a sense of their 
duty ; we can improve the taste of 
the people, till it wearies at last of 
screaming leaders, as London wearied 
at last of the Penny Satirist. The 
Satirist went out with the age of 
cock-fighting, and the Herald will 
disappear with filibusterism and bunk- 
um. Barnum, Walker, and Bennett 
are choice specimens of young Ame- 
rica, which are destined soon to dis- 
appear, when New York ceases to be 
the colluvies gentium—the dust-hole 
into which Europe shoots its rubbish. 
From dirt and sea-weed as fair 
Venice rose, as Sydney sprang out of 
the same soil as Botany Bay, or as 
Norfolk Island is transtormed into 
the happy and peaceful settlement of 
the Pitcairn Islanders, so New York 
may rise out of the follies of its youth 
and look back on the New York 
Herald as the respectable press of 
et now does on the Newgate 

/alendar, which was their only litera- 
ture not more than half a century ago. 


